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FOREWORD 


OCIAL STUDIES FOR OLDER CHILDREN: 
PROGRAMS FOR GRADES Four, FIVE, AND 
Srx is one of the volumes in the Cur- 
riculum Series of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. This series has been developed 
under the guidance of the NCSS Curriculum 
Committee. The different volumes in the se- 
ries have been designed to cover the social 
studies program from the kindergarten through 
the first two years of college. Currently avail- 
able are the three volumes that cover the ele- 
mentary and junior high school social studies 
curriculum. These three volumes are: Social 
Education of Young Children: Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades; Social Studies for Older 
Children: Programs for Grades Four, Five, and 
Six; and Social Studies for Young Adolescents: 
Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. 
Two other volumes in the series in process of 
preparation deal with the senior high school 
curriculum and the program for the first two 
college years. 
Each of these volumes discusses the needs 
of young people at these grade levels, describes 
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programs actually in operation, and suggests , 
ways in which teachers and administrators may 
work to improve the curriculum. An attempt 
has been made to be very practical and also to 
present an analysis that looks to ways of im- 
provement. 

This volume was planned by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and edited by Loretta Klee. Thanks 
are due to the committee (mentioned in the ed- 
itor’s Preface) and to Miss Klee. The editor 
has done her work while traveling half around 
the world. Part of the editing was done in 
Ithaca and part in Tokyo. Thanks are due, 
too, to the individual authors and to those per- 
sons who assumed responsibility for section 
editing. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
is proud to present this volume to teachers, 
curriculum workers, and instructors in educa- 
tion courses. A great lack of educational liter- 
ature is filled by this volume on improved ways 
of teaching in the intermediate grades. 


Jurian C. ALDRICH, President 
National Council for the Social 
Studies 
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PREFACE 


PROGRAMS FOR GRADES Four, FIVE, AND 

Srx has been prepared as an aid to teach- 
ers and others who are engaged in the develop- 
ment of curriculum and co-curriculum experi- 
ences which utilize the social studies in the 
education of boys and girls. 

For many years teachers and other cur- 
riculum workers have been puzzled as to the 
kinds of experiences in social studies learnings 
which are most appropriate and helpful to chil- 
dren of approximately 8 to 12 years of age. 
Boys and girls in the middle grades have per- 
sonal needs to which the social studies can make 
direct contributions. At the same time, these 
older children are confronted by problems, 
interests, and demands upon their time and at- 
tention which embrace happenings in all cor- 
ners of the earth. The radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines, movies, and other media 
of communication have opened wide vistas of 
information and have sharpened an awareness 
of many kinds of problems for these children. 
How to meet the many needs of boys and girls 
in the middle grades in meaningful ways is a 
real problem. It is hoped that this bulletin 
will be helpful to teachers and other curriculum 
workers as they strive to find better ways of 
providing opportunities for meaningful, func- 
tional social studies learning experiences for 
children. 

It should be mentioned that, although there 
is considerable confusion on the part of cur- 
riculum workers in relation to social studies 
for the middle grades, there is general agree- 
ment on the part of contributors to this bulletin 
on some important elements. All contributors 
agree that the social studies should have a 
recognized place in the curriculum of boys and 
girls in the middle grades. All contributors 
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would utilize methods of teaching which are 
geared to developmental tasks and which cap- 
italize upon individual interests and abilities 
among children. There is also general agree- 
ment that the social studies can be effectively 
drawn upon to give boys and girls a reasoned, 
confident faith in American democracy and to 
help children to assume their responsibilities 
as young citizens of the United States. 

To assist teachers and other curriculum 
workers in the development of social studies 
programs for children in the middle grades, 
this bulletin has been organized about a frame- 
work of seven major questions: 

1. What are some of the reasons for the diversity 
of opinion and the confusion which character- 
ize much of the curriculum planning for chil- 
dren in the middle grades? 

2. What are some of the important issues on which 
schools differ in planning their social studies 
learning experiences? 

3. What foundations for appropriate curriculum 
planning in the middle grades can teachers and 
other curriculum workers find in recent research 
about children and society? 

4. What are some of the representative types of 
social studies programs which have been devel- 
oped in forward-looking schools? 

5. What are some of the points of agreement among 
curriculum offerings in social studies experiences 
for the middle grades? 

6. What means have been developed for the evalu- 
ation of social studies experiences? 

7. What materials are particularly helpful in the 
development of meaningful social studies experi- 
ences for boys and girls? 

Many persons have worked together to find 
answers to these questions and to present their 
findings in such form as would be useful to 
teachers and others engaged in curriculum 
organization. A special committee made up 
of Mary Kelty (chairman), Julian C. Aldrich, 
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Elsie Beck, W. Linwood Chase, Ruth Ells- 
worth, and Ruth Robinson developed the 
framework of this bulletin more than two years 
ago. Only minor changes have been made in 
their original outline. Ruth Ellsworth, Wil- 
helmina Hill, Clyde Moore, and Ruth Robinson 
assumed the responsibility of inviting con- 
tributors to assist in the preparation of mate- 
rials for the several parts of the publication. 


Helen Carpenter, Harold Drummond, and Ole 
Sand deserve to be recognized as cooperating 
editors for the amount of time and thought 
which they gave to all phases of the writing 
and organization of the manuscript. Roy 
Vance gave valuable aid in proofreading. Ac- 
knowledgments would not be complete without 
a word of appreciation to Julian Aldrich for his 
assistance and encouragement. 
LORETTA KLEE, Editor 
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PART ONE 


Problems in Developing Social Studies Learning 
Experiences for Older Children 


Il Definition of Terms 
Loretia E. Klee 


forceps of the mind but that frequently 

the forceps are clumsy in grasping the 
thought. Anyone who reads current educa- 
tional literature in the field of curriculum or- 
ganization recognizes the difficulty in so manip- 
ulating the forceps that the precise thought or 
meaning is deftly extracted. Hence, it seems 
advisable to define some terms as they are used 
in this volume. 

Older Children. Older children refers to 
those boys and girls who are usually in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. These children 
are, generally speaking, nine, ten, and eleven 
years of age. Since the rate of maturing varies 
considerably from child to child, many of the 
suggestions given in this bulletin are applicable 
to retarded children in the lower secondary 
school and to accelerated children in the lower 
elementary grades. 

Middle Grades. Middle grades refers to 
grades 4, 5, and 6 of the elementary school. 
At times, writers of sections of this publica- 
tion use the term upper elementary school 
synonymously with middle grades. 

Social Studies. Social studies means those 
learning experiences within the curriculum as 
a whole which can be identified as having been 
drawn from the social sciences to meet the 
needs of children in the middle grades and 
which have a planned place in the learning 
activities of each grade. The term social stud- 
ies does not imply any particular type of cur- 
riculum organization—in the reports of some 
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schools (Part Three) it denotes a single sub- 
ject approach and at other times complete fu- 
sion of content—but it does mean that social 
science elements can be recognized readily 
within the total curriculum pattern. 

Social Education. Social education is a more 
inclusive term than social studies, which refers 
to all curriculum experiences planned to provide 
for continuous growth in the social maturing of 
boys and girls. Social studies, as conceived 
by the writers of this bulletin, makes significant 
contributions to the social education of chil- 
dren in the middle grades, but it is only one 
of the areas which is drawn upon in providing 
for the many needs of children in their growth 
toward social maturity. This does not imply 
that the social studies is planned in isolation. 
On the contrary, all contributors to this volume 
have indicated a philosophy of curriculum 
planning that implies learning experiences that 
promote integration of the social studies with 
the other areas which are drawn upon to meet 
the needs of young citizens. 

Developmental Tasks of Children. In se- 
lecting content from the social sciences which 
is of functional value in the middle grades, 
considerable attention has been given to “meet- 
ing the developmental tasks of children.” The 
term developmental tasks means those common 
learning tasks (learnings, adjustments, achieve- 
ments) which include individual needs and so- 
cietal demands. These common learning tasks 
are required of all persons from birth to death, 
within a given society, if the individual is to be 
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judged and is to judge himself a reasonably 
happy, well-adjusted member of society.” 
More detailed explanations of the term are 
given in Parts Two and Three. It might be 
well to point out that use of the term develop- 
mental tasks makes redundant the oft-used 
“meet the needs of the individual and his so- 
ciety,” since to meet adequately the common 
learning tasks is to provide for the needs of 
and the demands upon the individual in his 
society. 

Social Processes. In order to draw upon the 
social sciences in meeting the needs of young 
citizens, some curriculum organizations are fo- 
cused on social processes. Social processes are 
life activities which are and have been common 


1 Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1948. p. 6; also Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. Fostering Men- 
tal Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1950. p. 77. 


to people as members of societal groups every- 
where at all times. Examples of social proc- 
esses include transportation and communica- 
tion, religious expression, consumption and dis- 
tribution of goods, and the like. 

Social Functions. As used in this bulletin, 
social functions are those things which people 
do as individuals and as members of groups. 
The social functions become the points of em- 
phasis in the organization of social studies 
learnings around social processes. 

It should be pointed out that a sense of frus- 
tration may be the outcome for one who looks 
for precise meanings of these terms in all situ- 
ations where they are used in this publication. 
Recognition, at the outset, that in the hands of 
a score of writers the forceps of the mind may 
probe in diverse ways, will help the reader in 
those instances when the exact meanings which 
the editor attempted to grasp are not always 
identifiable. 


IL Curriculum Development in Social Studies for the Middle 
Grades: Differing Factors During the Past Twenty-Five 


“Years Which Have Led to the Present Confusion 
Mary G. Kelty 


NDERSTANDING a social institution at 
any given point of time requires an 
examination of the forces that have 
shaped it and the pressures to which it has been 
subjected. The curriculum of the elementary 
school is a specific example. Over the course 
of the years social change has been reflected 
in the curriculum provided for social educa- 
tion; as the changing society has been divided 
in its purposes and confused as to effective 
means for achieving those purposes, so the 
school has been divided and confused. Before 
a chart for the future can be laid out with any 
confidence, a full assessment should be made 
of the forces that have been affecting social 
thought, of the way those forces have mani- 
fested themselves in the schools, and, as far 
as is possible, of the relatively permanent re- 
sults that have been left. 
Not all schools have been affected to the same 
degree by all the forces or movements herein- 
after enumerated. Some schools advanced to 


a certain point in the series and then halted. 
Some chose selectively those lines along which 
they wished to experiment. Others, in the des- 
perate attempt to keep “up to date” concen- 
trated their full attention successively on what- 
ever development was latest, and made little 
effort to continue work along the lines that they 
had previously regarded as promising. Still oth- 
ers essayed the most difficult task of all—the 
keeping of a balance between the best results 
of their Previous experience and the experi- 
mentation needed to achieve purposes not sat- 
isfactorily attained by earlier materials, meth- 
ods, or points of view. 

; To give an account of what American schools 
in general are or were doing at any one time, 
which would apply equally to all schools, is 
obviously impossible. What can be done e 
ever, in an examination of the nedum for 
social studies during the middle years of the 
elementary school, is to study successively some 
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movements which have left a marked impres- 
sion upon American schools. 

Those influences are of differing degrees both 
in nature and scope. Some are relatively nar- 
row; some are extremely broad. Some are 
quantitative; others qualitative. Some lend 
themselves to objective evaluation; others do 
not. Each of them possesses a formidable lit- 
erature of its own and can be analyzed into 
numberless sub-problems. For the purposes 
of a general survey, the great movements af- 
fecting social studies in the elementary school 
have been grouped into three clusters, with 
frequent interrelationships and overlappings 
among items. The three are: (a) the use of 
the scientific method, (b) the philosophy of the 
child-centered school, and (c) the movement 
toward the community school. 


The Use of the Scientific Method 


The application of statistics to social phe- 
nomena seems to have been a reaction against 
the philosophical assumption of, and search for, 
absolutes. Statistics assumes that in the study 
of human beings the discovery of a central 
tendency is the nearest thing to a “natural law” 
that can be hoped for. Statistical method plus 
the scientific procedures borrowed from ex- 
perimentation in the natural sciences has pro- 
duced the particular kinds of scientific studies 
which characterize the general area called by 
school people “education.” To arrange these 
studies in exact chronological order is impos- 
sible, since some started early and are contin- 
uing in full force today. 

The Investigation of Individual Differences. 
Probably no single set of studies has had a 
greater effect on curriculum and methodology 
in the elementary school than those which have 
investigated the kinds and degrees of individual 
differences among children. 

From the point of view of effect on the 
schools’ programs of social studies, the effort 
to provide for individual differences by means 
of homogeneous grouping merits special atten- 
tion. Theoretically, such grouping should 
have made possible the provision at each “level 
of ability” a curriculum suited to the maturity 
and interests of the usual three groups. In 
practice, however, the differentiation provided 
during the early years of the movement was 
chiefly one of quantity; smaller amounts of 
material were offered for the “lower group,” 


while larger amounts of the same kinds of 
things were offered for the “middle and up- 
per groups.” Little attempt was made to come 
to grips with the problem of what constituted 
basic education for all the groups, or for any 
of them. The rocks on which homogeneous 
grouping floundered were (a) the impossibility 
of finding a single measure to serve as the in- 
strument of differentiation, (b) the unfortunate 
consequences generally reported by children, 
teachers, and parents, and (c) opposition to the 
costs which a full-scale application of the the- 
ory would have involved. 

In practice, attention came to be focused 
largely on the pupils of lesser academic ability 
in schools which did not use homogeneous 
grouping but did attempt to provide better than 
formerly for the “non-academic.” ‘The unex- 
pectedly large numbers of these that were re- 
vealed demanded a disproportionate amount 
of the teachers’ time and energy. Scientific 
studies showed a wide range of measures that 
could be taken to result in better learnings, 
but to administer such a program of so much 
small-group work was impossible in most com- 
munities because of the cost. Much knowl- 
edge about what to do was in existence (whether 
each individual teacher was in command of it or 
not), but the physical setup of most schools 
and the support provided made the implementa- 
tion of what ought to be done impossible. In 
consequence there was a tendency toward a 
leveling-down of what could be attempted for 
the “brighter” or “academic” group. In par- 
ticular, the sections of the curriculum which 
dealt with the far-away in time and space were 
not expanded, and full provision was not given 
to abstract thinking on the part of those able 
to engage in it. 

Providing for the ablest students (by what- 
ever definition) was undoubtedly the weakest 
phase of the movement. Acceleration was 
tried and discarded. Enriching experiences in 
art, music, and foreign languages were relied 
upon heavily and were found rewarding, but 
they did not solve the problem of the basic 
curriculum for the “upper group.” Conscien- 
tious teachers attempted to help those pupils 
probe more deeply and range more widely 
through a curriculum for general education; 
but to provide for so many needs and still give 
the “lower group” the amount of small-group 
experiences that the studies had proved were 
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effective was impossible in most schools with 
medium-sized or large classes. Some teach- 
ers encouraged or initiated series of indi- 
vidual projects to challenge the abilities and 
interests of special pupils who were working 
below the level of their ability, but again the 
work-load became heavier than they could bear. 
Probably the failure of the community to pro- 
vide support on a scale that would have made 
possible the greater development of the ablest 
students was one of the saddest aspects of the 
whole movement toward better providing for 
individual differences. 

The studies of children’s physical develop- 
ment led eventually to the ascertaining of a 
definite growth pattern; this was the precursor 
of the movement now called “child develop- 
ment.” It constitutes the subject matter of 
Part Two, Section I. 

In terms of the curriculum, one of the chief 
results of attempting to provide fully for all 
children was to center more and more on the 
immediate community and on direct experi- 
ence through trips, observations, construction 
and “projects.” Such experience could enlist 
the unified interests of the entire class more 
easily than could other types; they could be 
carried out more or less satisfactorily without 
elaborate equipment; and the community often 
gave its hearty support. 

Observation of present practice forces one 
to conclude that a large proportion of teach- 
ers still attempt to teach an entire class by total- 
group procedures. A few schools provide for a 
sizable part of a child’s experiences on an indi- 
vidual basis and most schools make a conscien- 
tious attempt to combine group work with in- 
dividual work. The question of balance, both 
in curriculum and in method, has not been set- 
tled by any of the general studies. Each school 
must decide how to provide needed balance. 

One of the most fruitful results of the half 
century of experimentation on individual dif- 
ferences is a better understanding on the part 
of teachers as to how learning takes place and 
a sounder concept of what the process of teach- 
ing really is. Many are really trying to “ac- 
cept the child as he is, and help him to grow 
from there.” Particularly significant for the 
program of social studies is the recognition 
that different kinds of ability exist (besides 
skill in memorization, in computation, and in 
problem solving), that rewarding experiences 


should be provided for each type, and that 
further appreciation of the ability to work in 
and lead social groups is greatly needed. 

The Attempts to Determine Minimum Es- 
sentials in Persons, Places, Dates. By the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century new areas 
concerned with society and social problems be- 
gan to press hard for school time and attention: 
economics, sociology, political science, anthro- 
pology, social psychology, health education, 
the broadened natural sciences, and such spe- 
cial emphasis as conservation. At the same 
time basic reorganizations were going on within 
the framework of the older disciplines which 
had already established their place. The “new 
history”—encompassing the full range of past 
developments in the history of the common 
man, in technology, in social grouping, in eco- 
nomic theory, in the development of music, the 
arts, the sciences, in the impact of successive 
philosophies—made necessary a radical reor- 
ganization breaking away from the old polit- 
ical and military limitations. The “human- 
ized” geography, emphasizing the interaction 
between man and the natural environment, 
identifying natural regions and stressing the 
interrelationships within and among them, 
along with related activities, necessitated new 
points of view in addition to the older loca- 
tional, physical, and mathematical emphases. 

As significant developments occurred along 
these lines as in the more publicized move- 
ments toward breaking down subject boun-. 
daries, the internal organization of subjects 
was also greatly modified in terms of units or 
topics or other types of relational thinking. 
The impact of these reorganizations led to an 
attempt to determine what are the “minimum 
essentials” in persons, places, and dates. In 
present-day terminology we would say that 
this was the first step in the search for what 
ought to constitute general education. Tenta- 
tive decisions as to “minimum” essentials were 
generally reached by consensus among scholars 
in the several fields represented. 

The results of such studies, especially on the 
elementary School program, can be measured 
by comparing the number of persons men- 
tioned, for example, in textbooks and courses 
of study published after 1925 with those pub- 
lished at the turn of the century. Markedly 
fewer persons were mentioned in the later texts 
and there was a tendency to treat at greater 
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length those that were selected. The number 
of dates was cut down. The arrangement of 
topics showed a tendency toward continuing a 
related and continuous line of thought, rather 
than discussing different topics with little at- 
tempt to show relationships among succeeding 
paragraphs, topics, or sections. 

The movement died almost as suddenly as 
it had arisen. As the philosophies of the child- 
centered and community-centered schools be- 
came dominant, confusion arose as to whether 
“subjects” any longer had value. Even the 
term became suspect, and instead of clarifying 
their views as to the function of “subjects,” 
teachers feared they could not be considered 
modern unless they abandoned organized sub- 
ject matter. Even those who felt sincerely 
that they were losing much of value felt them- 
selves in a minority; and they lacked vigorous 
leadership to help them state their position. 

Moreover, as programs for teacher-educa- 
tion felt the necessity of including much more 
on child development, human relations, mental 
hygiene, the arts, health education, current 
topics, etc., instruction in basic subject matter 
had necessarily to accept a smaller proportion 
of time in spite of the lengthened period of 
years demanded for the preparation of teach- 
ers. The shortage of well-prepared elementary 
school teachers aggravated the situation. 

The colleges are now taking the lead in try- 
ing to ascertain what constitutes general or 
basic education. Some secondary schools are 
following that lead. Elementary schools in the 
future may be able to benefit both by their suc- 
cesses and their failures. 


The Problem of Vocabulary and the Identi- 
fication of Basic Concepts. Early in the de- 
velopment of scientific studies of children their 
misconceptions as to meanings of terms were 
discovered. Further interest in reading prob- 
lems also showed the importance of basing the 
vocabulary in which children’s reading mate- 
rials were presented upon the children’s back- 
grounds of experience. Several attempts were 
made to establish lists of basic words most 
frequently used in reading books and therefore, 
supposedly, of greatest importance. Authors 
tried to write for children within this frame- 
work. The same studies, however, showed the 
great variety of meanings associated with sin- 
gle terms. During the same period the interest 
in semantics was growing. As the studies 


broadened to include the whole problem of 
meaning and interpretation, the significance of 
laying a foundation in experience became more 
and more apparent. The whole sequence of 
learning experiences and methodology was 
shown to be intimately bound up with the study 
of vocabulary. As a result, the content and 
forms of expression of materials written for 
children were markedly simplified, and the ri- 
gidities of any specific word list were aban- 
doned. But the years of direction of attention 
toward the problems of suitability of vocab- 
ulary, and the direct connection shown between 
vocabulary-extension and motivation have left 
a permanent effect upon children’s reading ma- 
terials. 


During the investigations, the different vo- 
cabularies of various interest-groups were rec- 
ognized. Attempts were made to list the spe- 
cial vocabularies of certain school subjects, 


‘such as history and geography. ‘These lists 


varied greatly as to degree of inclusiveness; 
some of them included meanings of such foun- 
dation importance as to be classed as basic 
concepts. Several attempts were made to list 
the “basic concepts.” None of the attempts 
satisfied the critics, but they performed a serv- 
ice in pointing out to educators the values of 
concrete experiences in the development of un- 
derstandings. As a result, a principle became 
widely accepted in teaching procedures in so- 
cial studies—that experiences facilitating the 
understanding of the idea should precede the 
presentation of the name of that understanding 
(the concept). Further investigation of the 
basic concepts in social studies is needed; but 
teachers would do well to familiarize them- 
selves with what has already been done.? 


Attempts to Determine Basic Generalizations 
or Concepts. Somewhat similar attempts were 
made to determine what constitute the main 
points of view or generalizations basic to social 
studies. These studies were even more unsat- 
isfactory than the vocabulary lists, partly be- 
cause of wide ramifications of the process 
of social education, and partly because of 
failure of the special disciplines (history, geog- 


2a. Brownell, W. A. “Problem Solving.” The Psychology 
of Learning. Forty-First Yearbook, Part II, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Dl.: Mi- 
nois Publishing Co., 1942. p. 415-53. 

b. Watson, J. B. “Is Thinking Merely the Action of Lan- 
guage Mechanisms?” British Journal of Psychology 11:87- 
104; 1920. 
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raphy, political science, etc.) to furnish the 
needed assistance by stating the chief contribu- 
tions of their fields in terms of generalizations. 

An enduring result of such attempts has been 
increased understanding on the part of edu- 
cators that permanent learnings result only 
from grasping closely woven interrelation- 
ships, and that it should be possible to abstract 
and verbalize those understandings and atti- 
tudes in terms of broad statements of under- 
lying themes or principles. Nowhere is help 
from specialists more urgently needed. Heyl’s 
chapter in Part Two of this bulletin suggests 
the value of studies of this kind for improved 
teaching of the social studies.* 

Applying the Findings From Investigations 
in Reading to Social Studies Content and 
Method. Probably no group of scientific in- 
vestigations has had a greater impact on the 
teaching of the social studies than have those 
in the teaching of reading. The meticulous 
investigations of children’s difficulties, listed 
year by year, have served as models of what 
might be accomplished if workers in other fields 
would envision their tasks to be accomplished 
on the same scale. Since much of the program 
of social studies must be accomplished vicar- 
iously, and since the printed word remains the 
single most important medium for that type of 
learning, the literature on the teaching of read- 
ing is of inestimable value to all social studies 
teachers and particularly to elementary school 
teachers. 

Some of the most beneficial results have been 
in terms of relationships between progress in 
reading and the general techniques of diagnosis 
and remedial instruction in small groups, the 
program of extensive reading, and the changing 
role of the textbook. The discovery that 
children read with more understanding and had 
fewer difficulties when reading was done in re- 
lation to concrete experiences which were 
meaningful to the child affected methodology 
not only in the improvement of reading itself, 
but in all teaching in which the printed page 
is one tool of instruction. “Vocabulary train- 
ing” was fundamentally changed. 

The principle that an organism does not re- 
spond until it is in a state of readiness came to 
be understood by teachers through their study 
of the reading process. Teachers have tried to 
apply it to classroom procedures in teaching 


8 See p. 135-67. 


the social studies also, but attempts to devise 
instruments to measure readiness for definite 
types of curriculum materials have been less 
successful. Questions such as the following re- 
main unanswered. Does a wide familiarity with 
the local scene necessarily precede exploration 
of scenes far away in time and place? If so, how 
long should attention be centered mainly on the 
local? If not, how is readiness for the more 
distant areas in time and place established? 

The techniques by means of which children’s 
difficulties can be discovered and overcome 
were worked out to a highly satisfactory de- 
gree in the studies of reading. Since the teach- 
ing of reading constitutes an important segment 
in the preparation of teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools, such teachers found it relatively 
easy to apply those techniques in teaching the 
social studies. 

In the development of the reading program, 
the emphasis on extensive reading as well as 
intensive study had a marked influence on so- 
cial studies teaching. Small, selected libraries 
began to appear in classrooms as well as in the 
room set aside for the school library as such. 
Special reports, “research,” and finding the 
answers to problems became recognized parts 
of the day’s program in the elementary school. 

The role of the textbook was, of course, af- 
fected. Some schools discarded texts entirely 
and depended instead on information from 
many different sources. Others, after experi- 
mentation with that plan, decided that it was 
desirable to have at hand a unified well-rounded 
treatment of a given topic, expressed in under- 
Standable, attractive form, and so planned as 
to provide for the cumulative development of 
skills. These schools did not rely on a text- 
book alone, as had formerly been the practice, 
but used a text in combination with other 
Printed materials of many kinds and with au- 
dio-visual materials and realia. Textbooks 
themselves were steadily improved. 


The Attempt To Develop Critical Thinking. 
The attempt to develop critical thinking, which 
has had so profound an impact on secondary 
school instruction has had relatively little di- 
rect effect on the elementary school. Indi- 
rectly, however, the improved instruction in 
teacher-education institutions has produced 
school staffs perhaps somewhat less inclined 
to extreme partisanship than formerly, and in 
Possession of some of the techniques for weigh- 
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ing evidence. Their example has, of course, 
influenced the thinking of pupils. 

It is hardly within the purposes of the ele- 
mentary schools to teach the processes of crit- 
ical thinking in the abstract. Many teachers 
are, however, laying the foundations for or- 
derly habits of arriving at conclusions on the 
basis of evidence. The development of critical 
thinking in elementary schools has been fur- 
thered by the widespread practice of giving 
attention to current happenings in the news. 

Studies of the Effectiveness of Audio-Visual 
Aids. The controversy between proponents of 
direct experience and vicarious experience 
found one point on which they could agree— 
the great value of audio-visual aids. A whole 
library of books, pamphlets, and lists has come 
into existence to implement their use. 

The program of social studies, especially the 
study of geography and of the contemporary 
world, has been profoundly affected. Practi- 
cally every unit or project leans heavily on 
audio-visual aids for arousing interest, for de- 
veloping understanding, and for summarizing 
processes. Not so many films or other types 
of pictures are available for topics from his- 
tory, but the number is increasing. 

Investigations concerning the effective use 
of such aids are carried forward steadily, and 
teachers now use the materials for purposes 
other than entertainment. Studies have dem- 
onstrated the superiority of “regular” methods 
of instruction plus visual aids over the use of 
“regular” methods alone. 

The concept of what constitutes satisfactory 
equipment for elementary schools has been 
radically changed. No longer do desks, a few 
books and maps, and a globe suffice. The “‘so- 
cial studies laboratory” is still a long way from 
possessing the richness of equipment consid- 
ered necessary for the natural sciences, but 
progress is being made. 

Attempts to List Needed Skills and to Iden- 
tify Their Growth-Patterns. An inviting field 
of inquiry that early enlisted the interest of 
many researchers was the complex of skills 
which determine in part the successful func- 
tioning both of the individual alone and of the 
individual in the group. When studies had 
proceeded to the point where some synthesis 
was possible, a wide overlapping of skills be- 
tween one field of interest and another was dis- 
covered. Such overlapping was found, for ex- 


ample, between the language arts and the social 
studies, and to a lesser degree between the field 
of quantitative thinking and the social studies. 
This discovery was especially beneficial because 
it supported a genuine, rather than a forced, 
fusion of subject areas. 

In the program of social studies, empha- 
sis was placed upon what came to be des- 
ignated “the use of books.” Knowledge of 
where to go for specific kinds of information 
and how to handle the sources, such as the 
index and lists of contents and maps, chapter 
and topic headings, card index, and such stand- 
ard reference aids as the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, the various almanacs, di- 
gests of statistical data, etc., received attention. 
These skills, together with observing and lis- 
tening, constitute a cluster of “impression gath- 
ering” abilities. Developing powers of observa- 
tion had long been an object of study in connec- 
tion with values gained from trips and tours. 
Critical listening came later. With the advent 
of television, the field of education was in a po- 
sition to combine what had been learned. 
Schools, of course, vary greatly in the extent 
to which they attempt to develop such skills. 

In the elementary school, effort for a long 
time was directed to shifting from a prepon- 
derance of written expression to oral expres- 
sion, and particularly toward developing real 
discussion in the “oral language period.” As 
in most movements, the enthusiasts at first 
went too far. Many children, even those of 
high native ability, left the elementary school 
with inadequate ability to express their ideas 
in writing. On the other hand, children de- 
veloped ability to speak freely and in con- 
nected terms. Growth in both directions is, of 
course, necessary. 

Skills especially needed in history and geog- 
raphy have been the subject of many studies. 
As a result, the reading and making of maps 
have been more definitely graded in difficulty, 
and maps and graphs have become more mean- 
ingful to children. Understanding of space re- 
lationships in general has proved difficult to 
isolate, but emphasis has been focused on it as 
one of the values to be achieved. 

The understanding of time has engaged the 
attention of many researchers. With this stim- 
ulus, teachers interested in the question have 
devised many experiences and many exercises 
designed to assist children in developing con- 
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cepts of time. Other teachers, as a result of 
some of the research findings, have questioned 
the effort involved, and prefer to depend en- 
tirely on the simple process of maturation for 
the better comprehension of time relationships. 
Often the same teachers do not follow the same 
logic in the teaching of the number system. 

The skills of quantitative thinking, well 
worked out by researchers in the field of ele- 
mentary school arithmetic, have not been as 
fully utilized by social studies teachers as the 
nature of the relationships involved would seem 
to suggest. Contemporary life in its economic 
aspects urgently needs to be considered more 
fully in quantitative terms. The growing use 
of pictorial statistics in materials for elemen- 
tary school children is an encouraging step in 
this direction. 

The skills of critical thinking, previously re- 
ferred to (page 7), are part of the very heart 
and core of social studies instruction. Much 
careful study has been devoted to the analysis 
of these skills, and new instruments are con- 
stantly being devised to evaluate growth in 
such directions. Secondary school teachers, 
on the whole, have been more conscious of the 
problem, but teachers of the middle grades 
are also beginning to recognize the many op- 
portunities afforded within the framework of 
their present curriculums. 

One of the most useful skills, that of or- 
ganization of ideas, was formerly neglected in 
the elementary school because it was consid- 
ered beyond the ability of children twelve years 
old and younger. Experimentation, however, 
begun as early as the 1920’s, showed that even 
young children could learn to organize if given 
experience and motivation. Present practices 
of stating and analyzing problems, of planning 
projects and procedures, and of providing for 
use of learnings are greatly facilitating growth 
in organizing power. Unfortunately, the con- 
duct of controlled experimentation seems to be 
less carried on by ambitious elementary school 
teachers than their rich opportunities make 
possible. 

The skills of social leadership have long been 
recognized as of distinctive importance to the 
program of social studies. While teachers have 
recognized that such skills exist, they have 
known little of their nature or development. 
Not nearly enough critical study has been made 
of the whole problem, although an abundance 


of articles has been written on the subject. 
Some promising instruments such as socio- 
grams have been devised, and some processes 
have been investigated. Before teachers will 
know how to assist the growth of these abil- 
ities, however, much additional research needs 
to be conducted. 

Attempts to Determine the Needs of Society 
by a Direct Analysis of Activities. Foreshad- 
owing the movement to set up objectives by a 
philosophical approach were the attempts to 
list the activities in which persons needed to 
engage as individuals, as home-makers, and as 
citizens. These studies influenced the curric- 
ulum of the elementary school to a certain 
degree, but they discouraged curriculum-mak- 
ers because of the length of the lists of activ- 
ities and the difficulty of organizing them 
around natural centers of interest. The chief 
value of such attempts proved to be that of 
focusing attention on the needs of society and 
the actual functioning of persons in society. 

Attempts to Set Up Principles for Gradation 
of Content. One of the most difficult as well 
as important of all curriculum problems is that 
of gradation in experiences and their content. 
Although it has been recognized as the key to 
better learning and growth, little has been ac- 
complished in that direction in the area of so- 
cial studies. On the other hand, significant 
progress has been made in such matters as 
spelling, computation in arithmetic, and read- 
ing. 

f A comprehensive study of gradation would 
involve a cooperative approach by subject- 
matter specialists, psychologists, administra- 
tors and teachers, child development experts, 
and interested laymen. It would necessitate 
the devising of suitable evaluation instruments 
and an exhaustive study of the effect of moti- 
vation. It would require a number of years 
to complete, and support on a scale impossible 
for any except a large foundation. Conse- 
quently, such a study has never been made by 
scientific methods. The suggestions put for- 
ward by one group have never been satisfac- 
tory to others, therefore, because they have 
been based on opinion rather than evidence. 
$ P A E Results. Unsatisfac- 
tory ress has been made along many lines 
in Investigating problems in social studies be- 
Made difficulty of devising ef- 
of evaluation. It has been 
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easy to set up objectives on which many dif- 
ferent “wings” of thought agree; but to bring 
about consensus as to the means of attaining 
those goals has not been possible. The means 
used have not been subjected to impartial and 
objective judgment, and subjective opinion 
has been influenced by emotional preferences. 
Less investigation and experimentation than is 
desirable is being carried on, partly because 
of the inadequacy of funds for conducting an 
over-all study of evaluation, and partly because 
workers have been discouraged by the complex 
nature of the changes to be evaluated. 

Some progress has been made: The testing 
of factual information has been reduced to ex- 
act terms. Since objectives other than knowl- 
edge are recognized, there has been a wide- 
spread tendency to reject evidence of factual 
information. Because teaching-for-facts can 
be sterile there has been in many quarters, 
moreover, a rebellion against the teaching of 
facts in toto. Teachers feel almost apologetic 
if anyone “catches them” teaching any such 
mundane material. A revision of view can be 
brought about only when better balance is 
achieved among many desirable ends. 

Evaluation of the processes of critical think- 
ing is spotty and incomplete. Some praise- 
worthy attempts have been made to distin- 
guish between fact and opinion and to look at 
both sides of questions, but those have had lit- 
tle influence on the elementary school. 

Evaluation of attitudes and interests has re- 
ceived attention and is beginning to show re- 
sults. The instruments now available seem to 
have had more impact on the elementary school 
than have the studies of critical thinking. Such 
studies are more in harmony with the educa- 
tional aspirations of the present and they may 
be partly responsible for the improved emo- 
tional tone of many schoolrooms. 


The Philosophy of the Child-Centered 
School 


During the decade of the 1920’s there was 
a growing feeling among some educators that 
the scientific investigation of disparate items 
was focusing attention too exclusively on mi- 
nutiae. Influenced by the Gestalt theory, they 
felt that a reorientation was needed and that 
the emphasis should be on the “whole child.” 

Attention was turned, largely at first, to a 
consideration of the aims and objectives of ed- 
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ucation. Consideration of objectives and goals 
was a needed corrective to the “compartmental 
thinking” charged against the “scientific ap- 
proach,” and for years many educational work- 
ers devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
it. School systems attempted to formulate 
a working philosophy of education for them- 
selves and to put it into understandable lan- 
guage. If some of the statements remained 
only words and influenced practice very little, 
it is largely because of the lack of effort to com- 
bine the consideration of ends with an equal 
consideration of proven means for attaining the 
purposes accepted. 

The Activity Movement. The movement be- 
gan in an emphasis on the sound principle that 
any real stimulus results in a reaction. In 
contrast to the older practice of a memorization 
and recitation teachers now encouraged children 
to engage in such activities as construction, 
excursions, and dramatic play. 

This beginning led to a significant widening 
of the types of activities provided by the or- 
dinary classroom. Interest was heightened in 
“visual aids” and when technological develop- 
ments made it possible, in “audio-visual aids.” 
Realia of all kinds—not the old-type ‘“collec- 
tions,” but specimens introduced into the class- 
room for the purpose of serious study gained 
a new respectability. Free and spontaneous 
dramatic representation gave new outlet to 
imaginative experience. 

Misunderstandings of the activity principle 
were inevitable. Sincere teachers were swept 
overboard by their enthusiasm when they dis- 
covered the joy with which children engaged 
in the widened range and variety of experi- 
ence. Since it is difficult to follow the activity 
of thought-processes not resulting immediately 
in overt acts, there was for a time a tendency 
to under-value reading, study, and problem- 
solving. “Activity” was interpreted in terms 
of physical activity. The long controversy 
over the relative values of direct experience 
versus vicarious experience began. An under- 
standing of the need for both types of expres- 
sion and for balance between them, however, 
resulted. 

Among the benefits gained from the activity 
movement were (a) greater active participa- 
tion on the part of all children and (b) an in- 
creasing awareness of the importance of process 
in learning and growth. 
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Consideration for Children’s Interests: Mo- 
tivation and Planning. When attention was 
centered on children as active participants in 
their own development, the consideration of 
children’s interests became a point of focus. 
Many studies were made of children’s “natural 
interests.” Lists were assembled. Teachers 
were quick to see how such knowledge could 
be utilized. Probably no more significant fo- 
cus of attention took place during the last half 
century. It significantly altered daily school- 
room practices as well as curriculum content. 
The term “child-centered school” came into 
use, resulting in disparagement of “subject- 
centered” schools, which allegedly had had lit- 
tle concern for children as persons. Teachers 
who recognized value in specifically planned 
subject matter had to admit that the change 
had validity. 

Many difficulties arose, to which for some 
no satisfactory solutions were discovered. 
Should the teacher depend on interests which 
apparently arose spontaneously? Should he 
“set the stage” for the development of other 
interests? What should be the role of the 
teacher? 

Concern over interests developed naturally 
into studies to ascertain the effects of strong 
purposes on children’s efforts and achievements. 
The term “motivation” became popular in edu- 
cational literature and strongly influenced 
teaching procedures. Planning came to be rec- 
ognized as a significant factor in achievement, 
and the relative roles of teacher and pupils in 
the planning process were earnestly considered. 
The beneficial results of successful perform- 
ance were stressed. Sincere attempts to pro- 
vide experiences of sufficient scope and variety 
to permit success in at least some type of ac- 
tivity for every child resulted. 

The entire theory of discipline was revised, 
although theory and practice moved in vary- 
ing degrees of correlation. Self-discipline was 
accepted as an ideal, but movement toward it 
was, of course, a slow growth. One stumbling 
block was an understanding of the function of 
authority in democratic life. How far could 
freedom of the individual go without injury to 
group enterprises? Many teachers had diffi- 
culty in reconciling the two ideas. 

Not until psychiatric workers sanctioned the 
soundness of the belief that children needed au- 
thority wisely directed, could acceptance of 


outside authority and the need for self-disci- 
pline strike a healthy balance in many schools. 
When the balance was struck it helped many 
teachers to clarify their own ideas about the 
roles of teacher and pupils. 

The guidance movement was another valu- 
able addition to the studies of individual dif- 
ferences, interests, and purposes. It is less ac- 
cented in elementary schools than in secondary 
schools, apparently on the not-too-well-founded 
assumption that every elementary school teach- 
er is already functioning as a guidance person. 


Influence of These Theories on Method and 
Content. The impact of the stress on activity 
was felt heavily in the field of method. A wide 
range of experiences replaced the earlier study- 
and-recite routine. The word “project” was 
applied to related activities centering around 
the accomplishment of an enterprise somewhat 
restricted in scope, such as making an Indian 
village. In time the scope broadened and proj- 
ects consumed more time. In some cases most 
of a day’s school activities concerned them- 
selves with one phase-or another of a single 
all-inclusive project that might take weeks or 
even months to complete. The term project- 
method was applied to all such experiences. 


Since the emphasis on physical activity was 
felt to be overstressed, some teachers achieved 
a better balance among activities by emphasiz- 
Ing to a greater degree problems-to-be-thought- 
about rather than things-to-be-done. The 
“problem-method” developed pari passu with 
definite steps to be taken as the method came 
to be somewhat standardized. Other teachers 
concerned themselves more with the organiza- 
tion of carefully selected material into related 
and developmental centers of interest out of 
which the “unit-method” evolved. 


All of these methods shared in common the 
values of utilizing a variety of approaches and 
experiences, of attempting to enlist interest and 
Purpose, and of developing understanding as 
opposed to memorization. All procedures ap- 
plied both to group and individual enterprises 
and strongly stressed cooperation among par- 
ticipants. (The later enunciation of the prin- 
ciple that cooperation is as “natural” a human 
trait as competition was no surprise to skillful 
teachers who had long experimented with these 
Successive approaches to group work.) There 


is little doubt that the over-all effect of the 
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above enumerated principles ‘on general meth- 
odology was beneficial. 

Experimenters at an early date moved be- 
yond the question of method and attacked the 
more difficult problem of content. The psy- 
chology of dealing with wholes instead of dis- 
parate parts encouraged some workers to set up 
new kinds of “wholes” in place of the subject 
disciplines since obviously it was impossible to 
treat the world and its inhabitants as a single 
center of attention. Correlation was attempted 
but in general was pronounced unsatisfactory 
since such large areas remained outside its pur- 
view. Fusion was made the object of serious 
study, but still the emphasis was felt to center 
too much upon subjects. Integration came to 
be accepted as the goal since it focused on 
mental processes within the individual himself, 
rather than on the organization of materials. 
In practice, however, it was hard to distinguish 
between fusion and integration. Whether in- 
tegration was really taking place within the 
individual was difficult to determine. 

The revision of content into fused areas was 
facilitated by the production of new materials 
for children with that end in view. Teachers, 
in other words, did not have to assume all the 
burden of change without help. 

In geography the emphasis shifted from 
physical and mathematical pre-occupations to 
the interaction between man and the environ- 
ment. Organizing themes such as regional 
characteristics replaced earlier country-by- 
country descriptions; the human element out- 
weighed all others. 

Civics, which had formerly been an object 
of study only in the later years of the elemen- 
tary school, was broadened to an area better 
described by the word citizenship. Emphasis 
shifted from the descriptive accounts of struc- 
ture and function of governmental agencies of 
all kinds to a concern for the fundamental 
principles underlying democratic living and an 
earnest participation in such enterprises on the 
part of all children as citizens. Thus it may 
be seen that as great changes occurred in the 
content used by schools which still utilized 
“subjects” as in schools which discarded sub- 
ject organization as such. 

Violent controversies accompanied all these 
developments. The teachers of the nation di- 
vided and re-divided into “wings” and “schools 
of thought,” hurling epithets at one another. 


“Progressivist” and “fundamentalist” became 
terms of reproach. The public, looking on, 
was at first bewildered and then resentful. To 
the impartial observer it seemed that the real 
differences between adherents of the various 
principles lay much more in the degree to which 
each would accept a certain doctrine rather 
than in complete rejection by any group, of any 
of the ideas advanced. 

Some of the most controversial questions 
were the following: Does a study of subjects 
prepare children adequately for modern life? 
In these days of rapid change, how can one tell 
what is or is not “functional”? How can full 
advantage be taken of the teacher’s interests 
as well as the children’s? Should only chil- 
dren’s spontaneous interests be considered? 
Can the curriculum be planned in advance? If 
so, what degree of pre-planning? How can the 
desires of the individual and the needs of soci- 
ety be reconciled in school planning? Is the 
cultural inheritance being adequately safe- 
guarded? Is the school safeguarding freedom 
of inquiry? Can the more able children be 
given their rightful share of attention while the 
less able are also considered? How can needed 
drill and review be woven into an “interest” 
curriculum? Is it necessary for units to fol- 
low one another in the curriculum on the basis 
of some plan for continuity? Are children’s 
work habits being sufficiently developed? How 
can the values of utilizing children’s interests 
in the local scene be developed if so much time 
must be given to history and geography? Are 
children being helped to take on tasks that 
need to be done even if they do not particularly 
feel like doing them at the moment? 

Many unfair charges were hurled against 
proponents of the child-centered school. In 
fact, the assumption was made by many critics ` 
that the school alone was responsible for an 
alleged “break-down of work habits” among 
the American people; they failed to recognize 
that the school as a social institution reflects 
whatever the society values. A better-founded 
charge was that the interests of society were 
being sacrificed to the newly stressed inter- 
ests of the individual. 

Any objective and impartial observer, on the 
other hand, must feel that most schools in the 
country, have been favorably influenced by the 
activity movement and the stress on motives 
and purposes in three significant directions: 
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(a) the emotional atmosphere in the average 
classroom has changed markedly and for the 
better, (b) respect for the personality of chil- 
dren has increased, and (c) the greater variety 
of procedures has relieved what was formerly 
a rather monotonous school day. 


Focusing Attention on the Local 
Community 


Just as the emphasis on the child-centered 
school was, in part, a rebellion against the 
“compartmentalized” investigation of limited 
aspects of learning processes, so was the shift- 
ing of attention to the “community-centered” 
school, in part a rebellion against the extreme 
individualism of some child-centered schools. 
The needs of society, many educators and lay- 
men alike felt, had been too much subordinated 
and the critical situation everywhere between 
World War I and World War II necessitated 
the habitual active participation of well-in- 
formed and experienced citizens. Developing 
such citizens became recognized as a major 
function of the schools. 

Gearing the Schools to the Local Community. 
The immediate neighborhood which makes up 
the world of small children had long been the 
arena in which many of the activities of the 
child-centered school had taken place. Chil- 
dren in such schools, for example, had been 
taking walks or longer “trips,” and observing 
for the purpose of duplicating what was seen 
in dramatic play or in construction. The home, 
the school, and the immediate neighborhood 
had constituted standard “centers of interest” 
for at least the first two years of the primary 
school. 

The political science faculties of colleges and 
universities were also examining critically the 
functioning of local politics and were encour- 
aging students to take an active part both as a 
means of understanding and as an effective in- 
strument for reform. Citizens in general were 
beginning to realize that their control over their 
government was easiest to operate on the local 
community level. 

The use of community activities as curricu- 
lum material for schools was at first spotty and 
unselective. Teachers’ vision of their oppor- 
tunities was limited to a few services, chiefly 
the water and transportation systems, the li- 
brary, and perhaps the churches. Out of these 
developed units or centers of interest which 


came to be called “community helpers.” The 
objective in such units was to understand how 
much the policeman, the fireman, the nurse do 
for us and how much we should appreciate 
their efforts. j 

Experience soon indicated that there were 
many difficulties in including such activities 
at all, much less in centering the entire cur- 
riculum around them. Chief among the dif- 
ficulties was the fact that many teachers were 
strangers in the localities in which they taught, 
and that new and older residents alike were 
unprepared, not to say ignorant about the in- 
stitutions of any village or city or rural area. 
Teacher-education institutions and in-service 
programs would need to go through a program 
of information and training. Then, since no 
previous training could hope to give accurate 
information about the particular localities in 
which all the student-teachers would eventually 
find posts, a technique of study was demanded. 
In response to this need, the technique of the 
elementary or simple “community survey” was 
devised; such a survey would furnish a teacher 
with a list of available resources from which 
might be drawn curriculum experiences for a 
given age level. 

After schools were in possession of accurate 
information about their own town, city, or rural 
area, the question remained as to what to do 
with it. The feeling grew that information 
alone was not enough; the school should be a 
part of the on-going life of the community. 
Teachers could not well assist pupils to be par- 
ticipating members of a child society unless 
they themselves had had personal experience in 
the management of their adult community life. 

Many agencies in all areas were already con- 
cerning themselves with the immediate prob- 
lems to be met; the schools needed only to 
gear themselves in with these agencies. In 
some cases there was already a community 
council; in other cases the schools could take 
leadership in forming such a council; in others, 
informal working relationships could be estab- 
lished among all groups with common or sim- 
ilar objectives. 

That schools could effectively take part in 
community enterprises was a concept that grew 
steadily. It took time to convince adults that 
children could work with them. In the early 
years their participation was limited to such 
activities as selling tickets or running errands 
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assigned to them. At present, however, it is 
common practice for children to sit in on the 
planning of enterprises and to contribute mark- 
edly at every step. 

Democratic Living, an Essential Concomi- 
tant. Parallel with the emphasis on citizen- 
ship in the local community an awareness has 
been growing of the quality of democratic liv- 
ing possible in the home and school. The re- 
spect for personality engendered by the “child- 
centered movement” reinforced this awareness. 
The attempt to understand and practice democ- 
racy affected not only the relations among chil- 
dren, but also among teachers, teachers and 
children, and teachers and administrators. 
Leadership and followership functions were 
made the subject of serious study, and “stu- 
dent participation” largely replaced the earlier 
systems of “student self-government.” 

Influence on methodology was far-reaching 
and fundamental. Curriculum changes in- 
cluded such things as: formulating clear state- 
ments as to the essential factors in democracy, 
devising experiences to make those concepts 
plain, and providing reading materials which 
gave concrete examples of how the ideals could 
be translated into specific behavior. 

The Study of Contemporary Affairs as a 
Parallel Development. The point of view 
which accepted citizenship in the local commu- 
nity as one of the most functional parts of the 
program of social studies was naturally also re- 
ceptive—although, perhaps, to a lesser degree 
—to the values of regular study of contempo- 
rary events in the elementary school. Several 
early studies attempted to discover the point 
at which significant numbers of young children 
were ready to read such material with interest 
and understanding. Many years’ experience 
gave eloquent testimony to children’s ability 
to follow the main outlines and their interest in 
world events. 

The changed outlook of the American people 
between the two World Wars, plus the influ- 
ence of newsreels, the radio, and television, 
gave a great impetus to interest in world events 
on the part of the general citizenry. Conse- 
quently children even of primary school age 
had some foundation on which to build. The 
reading of specially prepared materials on cur- 
rent topics became common practice in the up- 
per years of the elementary school and was 
not unusual even among the nine-year-olds. 


Attempts were also made by alert teachers 
to establish a tie-up between topics considered 
as “regular” curriculum material and present- 
day developments along the same line. That 
this desirable practice was not more generally 
followed was probably due to the lack of the 
habit of serious study of contemporary affairs 
on the part of the less well-prepared teachers. 

A Newly Emphasized Field: Economic Citi- 
zenship. Economic citizenship is a field rela- 
tively neglected until recent times, even in 
secondary schools. Experiments had been car- 
ried on in relatively underprivileged areas con- 
cerning the effectiveness of using the school as 
an instrument in raising the standards of living 
and health conditions, but the influence of such 
experiments had not been widely disseminated 
in other areas. Active work is now being un- 
dertaken in economic education and help prob- 
ably will be forthcoming soon for teachers who 
recognize the fundamental importance of the 
economic base in modern life. 

The movement for a more functional type 
of vocational education has influenced the sec- 
ondary school strongly but has had little im- 
pact on the six-year-elementary school. On 
the other hand, the whole conservation move- 
ment has entered into the fabric of thought 
and action of elementary schools to a marked 
degree. Not only have resource units been 
prepared for teachers’ use, but courses of study 
show the extent to which conservation of both 
natural and human resources has infiltrated the 
curriculum, even in the primary grades. 

Unsolved Curriculum Problems Stemming 
From the Concept of the Community-Centered 
School. The devising of good educational ex- 
periences for children of the lower years in the 
elementary school is not too difficult a task. 
The interests of such children are naturally 
centered on the daily life of the community 
which surrounds them. Their chief means of 
securing impressions is direct experience. 
Therefore, home, school, and community activ- 
ities constitute the backbone of the program 
of social studies in the primary grades in most 
areas of the United States. 

The problem comes as children begin to ma- 
ture, as they are capable of more complicated 
group activities, and as they gain greater mas- 
tery over the media of vicarious experience: 
reading, observing, listening, looking at pic- 
tures and graphs. Should the program of so- 
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cial studies for them be of somewhat the same 
general nature as that which they experienced 
in the first few school years, differing mainly 
in depth and degree of complication? Or 
should a more systematic and cumulative plan 
for the development of needed abilities and 
skills be drawn up, necessitating a degree of 
pre-planning that cannot be achieved by a 
series of centers-of-interest, each complete in 
itself but with little connection between one 
and the next? 

Must every school have a different curricu- 
lum—since communities obviously differ? Or 
are there certain common elements that should 
run through urban and rural, north and south, 
mountain and plain? How can schools coop- 
erate in determining and building up any com- 
mon elements, and yet leave the degree of flexi- 
bility necessary for adjustment to local con- 
ditions? 

Especially puzzling is the problem of giving 
adequate attention to a participating citizen- 
ship, not only in the local community, but also 
in national and international affairs. Not too 
many years ago the question was one of over- 
stressed and extreme nationalism; today the 
tendency to be feared is extreme localism and 
provincialism, with perhaps a revival of the old 
sectional antagonisms. 

Extreme concentration of attention on the 
in-group has usually been attended by indiffer- 
ence to or even antagonism toward the out- 
groups. How can curriculum-makers be cer- 
tain that the nation as a whole does not 
inadvertently take on the aspects of an out- 
group? Especially among the underprivileged 
and minority segments of our population, ex- 
treme care must be taken to develop among 
those members of the group who have superior 
ability the skills, information, and experience 
needed to furnish leadership on a state and 
national scale which those groups should have. 
In other words, it is not enough to provide lead- 
ership which will function exclusively in the 
neighborhood community. How can adequate 
balance be secured in the middle years of the 
elementary school among the three needed as- 
pects—local and state citizenship, national cit- 
izenship, and healthy world relationships? Few 
schools can assure themselves that they have 
secured a satisfactory weighting of all these 
values. 

Similar in nature is the problem of accurately 


weighting the amount of time and attention de- 
voted to the past and the present in the elemen- 
tary school. Data on a nation-wide scale are 
lacking. If the educational literature of the last 
ten years can be taken as indicative of the 
actual classroom situations throughout the 
country, there can be no doubt that the contri- 
bution of history to social studies has been rele- 
gated to a minor position. An exception can 
probably be made in the case of local history. 
Many schools attempt to trace the history of 
the village or city, but generally there are few 
reliable resource materials, and most teachers 
are not prepared to use the critical techniques 
necessary for evaluating evidence. What is 
produced may therefore be very unreliable. If 
teachers are to undertake such a task they need 
specific training for it. 

As in most curriculum building, the inclusion 
of materials on the local community involves 
a reading problem. When teachers attempt 
to set up learning experiences to help achieve 
the goals that have been set cooperatively, 
they must rely on both direct and vicarious ex- 
perience. Some teachers over-weight one as- 
pect and others over-weight the other. Few 
would claim that they have achieved perfect, 
or even good balance. 


Of the media for gaining vicarious experi- 
ence, reading occupies a crucial position. In 
an elementary school curriculum that is largely 
community-centered, can the reading skills be 
built up as carefully and with as much consid- 
eration for the needs of each individual child 
as the case demands? On the whole, reading 
materials centering on the community have not 
been developed as carefully and with as much 
experimentation and control as the non-com- 
munity-centered materials; probably they 
never can be. Teachers are forced to rely 
largely on non-reading media and to separate 
the reading experiences from the children’s 
other concerns. Yet, in spite of the growing 
values of radio, television, and graphic devices 
in general, our civilization continues to place 
the greatest importance on the use of reading. 
How can reading be taught with the greatest 
Possible degree of effectiveness and yet permit 
the curriculum to retain the values of the com- 
munity-centered school? That problem is cru- 
cial in all schools, not only among “progres- 


sive” elements but also among those who wish 
to stress “fundamentals,” 
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Another question which involves the success- 
ful solution to all the others is: Who is to de- 
cide which experiences are of importance? 
Teachers and other educational workers are 
likely to assume that these are technical and 
specialized matters that belong within the prov- 
ince of the trained educator, and that the deci- 
sions should be theirs to make. Within any 
community, on the other hand, are likely to be 
groups of parents or citizens in general who 
believe that the schools are making the wrong 
decisions, that the schools belong to the com- 
munity, and that the community should retain 
a large measure of control over basic policy. 

Around such issues many of the recent con- 
troversies have arisen which have split cities 
wide open, have sharpened antagonisms, and 
have retarded educational progress. The co- 
operation of “lay” citizens and the professional 
education staff is urgently needed in order to de- 
velop support for soundly conceived measures. 
There will probably always be organized re- 
sistance to any group decisions, but the schools 
will do well to be sure that a solid backlog of 
the best elements in the community have 
agreed in advance upon the general direction 
to be taken. 


General Summary 


Even such a sketchy résumé as has been 
given above of the forces that have been press- 
ing upon the schools in the last half century 
must make it clear that teachers and curric- 
ulum workers have been called upon to solve 
difficult problems of adjustment and readjust- 
ment. Some teachers and some parents have 
become impatient with the process of change 
itself and have demanded a stable curriculum. 
They want “right” solutions to be found and 
schools to proceed forthwith. That no static 
equilibrium can possibly be achieved in a living 
institution organically a part of an onward- 
going society is a conclusion that many are un- 
willing to accept. 


On the other hand, some teachers and some 
parents habitually welcome rearrangements and 
new ideas even before they have been critically 
examined. The reasons are various. Some 
are reacting to charges that schools have been 
remiss in certain specific duties to children. 
They feel conscience-smitten at the justice of 
the charges, and therefore go all out to meet 
the newly expressed need. In so doing, they 
are likely to lose some of the values that they 
had undoubtedly been attaining before. 

Other teachers like to feel that they are keep- 
ing up with the forefront of the educational 
mode. Some of them are frankly bored after 
several years of teaching and like a change for 
its own sake. Some have pursued previous 
new movements through the early experimental 
stage and have reached the point where they 
must evaluate and present evidence of the suc- 
cess of what they have been attempting. Such 
evaluation is an extremely difficult process; 
one way of escaping it is to go over, equally 
wholeheartedly, to something newer still. 

In short, it is clear that schools are going 
to have to adjust themselves to changes in cur- 
riculum and method during the years to come. 
It is also clear that every one of the forces that 
have been enumerated in the preceding pages 
have permanent and enduring values to offer, 
which are to be disregarded at the peril of the 
best educational experiences for children. The 
great problem is how to keep all these forces 
in balance so that the greatest possible degree 
of benefit is secured from each one of them. 

The problem of balance is therefore perhaps 
one of the subjects of study most needed as the 
second half of the twentieth century rolls along. 
It is one that needs the best cooperative think- 
ing of school and community. It supplies a 
pattern against which to measure all proposals 
for change and improvement; and it offers a 
challenge to every association concerned with 
any aspect of the broad program of social edu- 
cation. 
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III. Some Important Issues on Which Schools Differ in 
Planning Their Social Studies Programs for the Middle Grades 


Intropuction: THE Socrat Stupres ToDAY 
Clyde B. Moore 


school continues and no end is in sight. 
At the moment it seems best to accept 
this point of view and “fall to” with good will 
to make the most of what we do in the name 
of social education. We are concerned with the 
best possible education for the improvement 
of the individual’s ability to participate in 
group life. This problem is an educational 
matter as old as the race itself. Man has al- 
ways experienced group life of some sort. No 
human being can be born without the coopera- 
tion of potential parents, not to mention the 
numerous services of care and mutual aid which 
have gone into the productive pair who become 
the parents of the individual. In a very sig- 
nificant sense the group or society antedates the 
individual. We may be uncertain as to which 
was first, the hen or the egg, but we can make 
a strong argument that the individual cannot 
be born nor long survive without group life. 
The tiny tot gains many bits of social heri- 
tage from his first feedings, the warm protec- 
tive cuddling in mother’s arms, the voices of 
the household, light, warmth, odors, and sounds 
long before he discovers that those fascinating 
little digits later to be known as fingers and 
toes are just a part of him as an individual. 
Putting the matter bluntly there must be so- 
cial education of some sort, or human beings 
cannot be born nor long survive. This educa- 
tion can be exceedingly sketchy and disjointed, 
as it often has been in the dim past or in very 
primitive situations, but something of social 
education had to exist. Somebody taught some- 
one something! There may have been no cur- 
riculum committees and possibly curriculum 
consultants were still beyond the educational 
horizon, but social education of a sort did exist, 
No thoughtful teacher will assume that all 
social education falls within the realm of 
thought and action of the social studies. Much 
of the social education fabric is woven without 
the threads of the social studies themselves, 
However, a teacher is quick to rejoin that with- 


Ts NEED for social education by the 


out the social studies much of the social pat- 
tern would be a pretty drab, hit-and-miss and 
weak fabric. Without social studies the social 
fabric of today—so essential to our very exist- 
ence—would literally fall apart. 

The social studies have social aims, but so 
do most studies or activities in the elementary 
school. The social studies are distinctive in 
their content, along with purposes and aims. 
They select from the ever-developing and ex- 
panding social sciences those portions of maxi- 
mum worth to the children concerned. In our 
efforts here we are considering the appropriate 
learning experiences for children in grades 4-6; 
children ranging in age from nine to twelve, 
with recognition of possible variations at the 
extremes of this range. 

Whatever the social studies program may be 
in the elementary grades it is concerned with 
people and what they do. The work cannot 
go on without learning about people—where 
they are, what they are doing, where they came 
from and what they have done in the past. 
The range of interest may be from children 
at play to the achievements of individuals of 
heroic stature, and always within social pat- 
terns of significance. Groups are recognized 
as undergoing social stress and strain and even- 
tual cooperation toward an accepted goal. This 
problem solving can be in a play group in which 
there may be stress and strain as to what game 
shall be played and who shall be “it,” or the 
Stress and strain in groups consulted by Colum- 
bus and how he eventually became “it” in a 
great exploration game which gave us a new 
world. In all such activity, living and learn- 
ing, the social studies program emphasizes the 
point that each individual is of supreme worth 
as an individual. This concept is basic to our 
Philosophy of life in a social democracy, and 
the social studies repeatedly present arguments 
and illuminating examples of what it is and how 
it works. It is politics, geography, history, 
morals, sociology, economics, and government 
at work in terms that children just at the dawn 
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of adolescence can feel and comprehend. It is 
a fundamental concept of the first order. 

Social studies in the elementary schools at 
mid-century is vastly more than parroting 
statements from textbooks. Textbooks and 
innumerable other reference materials are good 
—better than they have ever been before—but 
at least the good materials present and relate 
the facts to action—to the life and activities 
of people. They sustain the doctrine that we 
learn what we live—particularly with social 
relationships and adjustments. This is a funda- 
mental idea in educational practice in the so- 
cial studies of today. How can we gain mean- 
ing and growth from the materials selected from 
the social sciences as we work with children 
in the elementary school? Understandings 
concerning people and events are hard to nail 
down and perhaps difficult to comprehend, but 
they are available and are being taught. Geo- 
graphical facts are not taught as mere state- 
ments but through numerous experiences, 
discussions, measurements, dramatizations, ex- 
perience with local areas, plus realistic use of 
maps, globes, and drawings. So it is with ac- 
tivities of people—the children live the parts 
of their fellow human beings of the past and 
the present. Through this learning, through 


practice, they gain competence to continue such 
living as they pass from the school to commu- 
nity life outside. 

To what ends do these experiences lead? 
Certainly they lead to the satisfactions of know- 
ing and understanding though they may be 
difficult to define. These satisfactions are im- 
portant, but of greater significance is the cen- 
tral purpose of our educational system—par- 
ticularly the elementary school—the one part 
through which all citizens may pass. This cen- 
tral purpose is to make clear that every citizen 
in our country is, or may become, a Sovereign 
with power to govern. This concept too must 
be learned through living. It is an exalted 
thing, and to neglect it would lead to the disin- 
tegration of our whole social structure. We 
can and must govern ourselves! This means 
that every citizen must see and learn through 
living the best that we know as a result of ac- 
cumulative understandings which are being 
constantly studied, formulated, and made avail- 
able by those who work in the social sciences. 
These resources must be continually tapped 
and made vital in the programs of social stud- 
ies as children live and learn in the elementary 
school. 


An ANALYSIS OF SOME OF THE ISSUES 


Loretta E. Klee 


In this section, some of the important issues 
on which schools differ in planning their social 
studies learning experiences will be analyzed 
and discussed. These are: 


1. What is the place of the social studies in 
social education? 

2. What is a desirable balance between the 
amount of emphasis to be given to child 
development and to a body of content 
which reflects the needs of society? 

3. How much pre-planning should be done in 
advance of classroom teaching and how 
much cooperative planning should be done 
by the teacher and pupils working together? 

4. Should there be a grade sequence of basic 
framework or freely-planned learning ex- 
periences? 


5. What is an effective balance between un- 
derstanding of meanings and social action? 

6. To what extent can the teacher assume that 
good face-to-face relationships among pri- 
mary groups will transfer to groups far 
away? 

7. To what extent and in what form should a 
study of the past constitute curriculum 
material in the middle grades? 

8. What is the relation between the develop- 
ment of problem-solving skills and the use 
of organized content? 

9. To what extent should the primary grades 
social studies program be projected upward 
into the middle grades? 

10. Should there be a projection of the sec- 
ondary school social studies program down- 
ward into the middle grades? 
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What Is the Place of the Social Studies 
in Social Education?* 


The place of the social studies in the so- 
cial education of boys and girls in the mid- 
dle grades is not easy to define. Both 
likenesses and differences revealed in curricu- 
lum guides and courses of study cloud the is- 
sue. At first, the reader is confused by what 
appears to be a wide divergence in underlying 
philosophy and practice. The range includes 
schools where the faculty does complete pre- 
planning for the “orderly development” of con- 
cepts and understandings in the separate sub- 
jects of history, geography and civics and those 
where there are no subjects at all and it is hard 
to determine “where subject matter begins or 
experience leaves off.” A closer examination 
of these seemingly widely different kinds of 
curriculum planning in the social studies re- 
veals, however, apparent likenesses which are 
equally puzzling to the one who is trying to 
define the place of the social studies. 


A reading of curriculum guides and courses 
of study gives the immediate impression that 
the social studies play a role of recognized im- 
portance in the learning experiences of children 
of nine, ten and eleven years of age. On the 
surface there appears to be considerable agree- 
ment as to purposes and values. For example, 
certain phrases occur again and again in the 
curriculum guides—phrases such as, “social 
studies to meet the needs of the child and the 
society of which he is a part”—“social studies 
which will be meaningful, purposeful, and func- 
tional to children.” There emerges also a gen- 
eral framework of content and skills which 
characterizes the learning experiences for pu- 
pils in the middle grades in all sections of the 
United States. 

Although many schools use a variety of 
terms—“themes,” “areas of living,” “social 
functions,” and the like, even in this respect 
there is not as much difference as might be ex- 
pected. Wesley and Adams report that the 
schools are about evenly divided as to the use 
of subject labels, and that no matter what prin- 
ciple of selection is used, many schools continue 
to identify geographic, historical, and civic ele- 


4 Suggestions for the content of this section were contributed 
by: Clifford L. Bush, Helen McCracken Carpenter, Dorothy 
E. Cooke, Harold Drummond, Lloyd Elliott, Margaret 
LaPray, and Ole Sand. 


ments.* Even in schools where there is con- 
siderable fusion of content within a core pro- 
gram, the social studies can often be rec- 
ognized as distinct elements of curricular 
experiences in social living. Henry Harap, in 
describing some fourth grade learning experi- 
ences within the core organization, comments: 
“The period from nine o’clock to eleven o’clock 
daily was referred to as social studies, although 
it was not listed as such in the schedule. 
The social studies block, lasting approximately 
two hours, held together the activities which 
were related to boats.”® But, do any of these 
descriptive statements give an answer to the 
question of the place of the social studies in 
social education? 

Several questions must be answered before 
the true place of the social studies in a cur- 
riculum can be determined. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, the question is that of who and 
what determine the curriculum. The place of 
subjects in the total learning experiences of 
children is another aspect of the issue.” Equally 
important for investigation in determining the 
place of the social studies is the school’s con- 
ception of the role of the teacher not only in 
capitalizing upon the interests of pupils but in 
arousing and directing interests as well. All of 
these elements of the “place” of the social stud- 
ies need to be carefully examined. 

Is it in the interests of the child and his so- 
ciety to conceive of the social studies as an area 
or a reservoir of data which may or may not 
be drawn upon during the learning experiences 
of boys and girls in the middle grades? For 
example, if, in a service project of repairing 
toys for the kindergarten, a fifth grade boy asks 
a question about the kind of wood in the 

scooter” he is painting, the skillful teacher 
will capitalize upon his interest and direct him 
(and perhaps the whole class) to a study which 
will eventually include some firsthand experi- 
ences in the wise use and conservation of the 
forest and forest products. There is no issue 
here. This sort of teacher guidance has be- 
come accepted practice in all forward-looking 


5 Wesley, Edgar Bruce, and Ada; i 
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schools in the United States. But, suppose no 
question arises throughout the fifth year which 
is related to forests? Or, suppose that only 
one or a few children are sufficiently interested 
in the subject or have immediate need for it so 
that they feel impelled to pursue the study to 
levels of understanding and desirable social ac- 
tion? Is such a learning experience then held 
in reserve, in the reservoir of social data, to be 
drawn upon in a year when and if such interest 
and need do arise? That is, and this is the 
question concerning which many teachers need 
assistance: Is the place of the social studies 
that of potential learning experience only or 
that of an area to be drawn upon only inci- 
dentally as the immediate activities of the child 
justify its use? 

Or, is it in the interests of the child and his 
society to conceive of the social studies as an 
identifiable part of the curriculum which in- 
cludes distinctive content, understandings and 
skills toward the attainment of which teachers 
guide pupils at certain designated maturity lev- 
els? Under such a concept of the social studies 
the teachers in a given school or schools would 
accept, for example, as a common need of all 
boys and girls in the middle grades a functional 
knowledge of the wise use and protection of 
forest lands and resources. Then it would be- 
come the responsibility of the teacher to arouse 
the interests of the pupils in the study and to 
so guide the related learning experiences that 
the knowledge and understandings gained would 
be carried over into desirable social action. 

The schools whose programs are described in 
this bulletin have all defined the role of the so- 
cial studies in their own social education expe- 
riences. All of these programs include some 
social studies content in each of the middle 
grades, and all of them are guided by broad, 
underlying principles and adult as well as child 
goals. All of these schools differentiate be- 
tween temporary interests and wants of chil- 
dren, and developmental needs. There is the 
expressed need for a “sequential program” on 
a total-school basis by all of the schools rep- 
resented here, although these schools differ in 
their concept of what constitutes a sequential 
program. 

On the other hand, the issue of the place of 
the social studies is still so clouded in some 
communities that learning experiences are much 
like those which Henry Harap has described 


aptly as “a race between subjects (history and 
geography) and ongoing learning projects.’* 
Such a race indicates the need for a searching 
analysis by the schools of the values which there 
may be in carefully-planned social education 
experiences which make full use of the resources 
of the social studies and which do so in ways 
which really meet the developmental needs of 
boys and girls. 

In consideration of the increasing quantity 
and complexity of material and problems which 
are flowing into the social science reservoir, the 
clarification of the place of the social studies is 
urgent. Such clarification could give a needed 
sense of direction to teachers as they work with 
nine, ten, and eleven-year-old children toward 
the attainment of common as well as personal 
goals. 


What Is a Desirable Balance Between the 
Amount of Emphasis to Be Given to 
Child Development and to a Body of 
Content Which Reflects the Needs 
of Society? 


Comments and questions from teachers in 
all parts of the United States indicate the ex- 
tent to which there is need to find the relations 
between child needs and societal needs. “We 
are not so much concerned in our school with 
facts as we are with how the children feel about 
what they know.” “What percentage of the 
social studies time should I devote to the needs 
of the children and what percentage to the 
subject matter?” “How can I deal with fight- 
ing on the playground and cheating in the class- 
room?” “After all, I think these are really a 
kind of social studies but if I take time to deal 
with them, I’ll never cover the course.” Such 
questions and expressions of opinion reveal that 
to the speakers there are personal needs of 
children which are distinct from societal needs 
and that for the most part the needs of society 
are embodied in the “subject matter” which 
must be “covered.” 

Some schools see a partial answer to this 
problem in a series of organized units or other 
types of learning experiences based on “friend- 
ship,” “honesty,” “use of leisure time,” and the 
like. This answer still does not solve the prob- 
lems of the place of the units in the total cur- 
riculum nor of the time to be allotted to their 
use. The problem remains, how can teachers 


8 Harap, op. cit, p. 73. 
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meet the day by day manifestations of the needs 
of children as they mature and at the same time 
“cover” a content which seems to represent 
the “needs of society”? 

Other schools and communities view this 
problem in a different way. They ask: “How 
can the social studies be drawn upon or used 
to meet the developmental needs of boys and 
girls?” Teachers in these schools see no di- 
chotomy between the needs of children and the 
needs of society. They have analyzed both 
and have found striking similarities. Children 
are citizens in American society, now as well 
as in the future. Their needs are the needs 
of society as a whole. Because of the maturity 
levels of children in the middle grades em- 
phases on particular aspects of the needs are 
indicated, to be sure, but the “needs” are bas- 
ically the same—the difference is that of em- 
phasis, not of kind. 

Following this line of reasoning, teachers in 
this second type of school situation see a sim- 
ilarity between the needs of the members of a 
National Convention who are gathered to 
choose a candidate for the Presidency and the 
children who are engaged in the serious busi- 
ness of nominating their class officers. But not 
only in contemporary problems do these schools 
see opportunities for relating child and adult 
societal needs. Teachers in such schools believe 
that the content of the social studies, biography 
for instance, can be used to help children re- 
solve some of their own problems of personal 
and inter-personal relationships. Can the eleven- 
year-old boy, for example, be helped to view 
his problems of social maturing in a broader 
perspective if, in his learning experiences about 
community living in another part of the world 
he makes the acquaintance of the boy Albert 
Schweitzer? Albert Schweitzer the man per- 
sonifies an ideal of social service. Albert 
Schweitzer the boy had some difficulties in 
growing up—disagreements with his parents 
about the kinds of clothing he should wear to 
school—fights with his classmates—any num- 
ber of inter-personal conflicts common to nine, 
ten, and eleven-year-old children of today. But 
he also had a sense of values (without being a 
“sissy”) and a healthy habit of questioning 
and thinking about his own behavior. 

To look to the rich storehouse of the social 
studies for materials to meet some of the daily 
manifestations of problems of social maturing 
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S ted by Tryon and Henry when they 
bis “Since E askont] tasks on which 
the child is working have such deep interest 
for him and are so often marked with strong 
feeling, they could become important guides 
in the selection of content for curriculum. . . . 
It would not simply be that the boys and girls 
would be ‘interested’ (they probably would be) 
but that the feelings of guilt and anxiety gen- 
erated by their spasms of rebellion against par- 
ents and teachers could find solution as they 
grew to understand that great and good men 
fought for freedom.” 

May the issue of the relative emphasis on 
child development and content which represents 
the needs of society be at least partially re- 
solved by identifying the inherent relationships 
between the “needs” and then by making the 
most effective use of the content of the social 
studies as a whole by relating that content—the 
experiences of men and women of today as well 
as those of other times and places—to the prob- 
lems of young citizens in the middle grades in 
American schools? 


How Much Pre-Planning Should Be Done 
in Advance of Classroom Teaching and 
How Much Cooperative Planning 
Should Be Done by the Teacher and 
Pupils Working Together? 


Goethe, fellow countryman of Schweitzer and 
a social scientist of another generation, re- 
marked that in education the point of departure 
within the circle of learning is not of particular 
importance, but there must be a point of de- 
parture and there must be a circle! To many 
teachers, cooperative planning seems to be a 
point of departure. It is more than that. Ef- 
fectively done, cooperative planning can help 
to set in motion activities for children which 
help them to unify their social studies learning 
experiences, 

Before trying to find a balance between pre- 
planning by the teacher and cooperative plan- 
ning with the pupils, consideration should be 
8iven to two important elements within the cir- 
cle of the learning situation. The first, and 
One too often overlooked, is that of individual 
differences among teachers in creative ability, 
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flexibility in meeting unexpected situations, 
cultural backgrounds and training, skill in re- 
lating learning experiences to the needs of chil- 
dren, and acquaintance with resources which 
may be needed in the social learning experi- 
ences. The second element is that of the ex- 
perience of children in the middle grades in 
group planning. To what extent are the boys 
and girls skillful in the processes of cooperative 
planning? To what extent may they be ex- 
pected to attain the purposes which they have 
formulated and at the same time be learning 
the skills of group purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating? 


Some schools are experimenting with a 
“workshop” approach in social living in the 
middle grades. The teacher does a broad type 
of planning only, in terms of needs of the pu- 
pils, anticipation of learning experiences which 
may arise and possible procedures to meet 
them, and a look ahead to the kinds of resources 
which may be needed. The hope which under- 
lies this method is that because children see 
meaning and purpose in their cooperatively 
planned activities, they will be motivated to 
expend more sustained effort in attaining the 
purposes, to the end that more functional learn- 
ings will result. To what extent these are valid 
assumptions or merely hopes is still to be sci- 
entifically determined. 


Those who favor a “workshop” approach 
believe further that the emphasis on pupil par- 
ticipation is contributive to logical thinking 
and planning on the part of the children, be- 
cause it gives freedom for experiences in faulty 
as well as successful planning. These teachers 
conceive of a genuine learning experience not 
as a unit completely planned in advance, but 
in continuous learning activities in which chil- 
dren plan with the teacher day by day to meet 
specific and long-range problems and needs. 
Unity, say the proponents of this amount of 
pupil-teacher planning, is not accomplished by 
following through a series of steps arranged in 
order which is logical to adults, but by achiev- 
ing sequence and order and a sense of relation- 
ship as one activity follows as an outcome of 
a previous one in response to specific problem 
situations. Experiences so carefully pre- 
planned by the teacher that they are uniformly 
successful can be less helpful, continue the ad- 
vocates of considerable pupil-teacher planning, 
in teaching pupils to think critically in terms 


of problem solving than experiences in which 
there are opportunities for significant failures 
and their careful evaluation.’® 

Serious objection has been raised to an em- 
phasis on cooperative pupil-teacher planning 
which amounts to a “workshop” procedure for 
children in the middle grades. “How can need- 
less repetition and wasteful duplication be 
avoided when pupils do so much of their own 
planning?” “Are there not serious gaps in 
learnings?” “Do you not find that pupils be- 
come so entangled with the process and me- 
chanics of cooperative planning that they find 
it difficult to follow through efficiently on the 
problems under consideration?” “How can a 
teacher plan ahead to meet the needs of his 
class as to materials and learning experiences 
when so much of the situation is unstructured 
in advance?” “Are pupil effort, interest, and 
resultant learnings in direct proportion to the 
amount of participation the pupils have had 
in planning?” 

In an effort to realize the values of pupil- 
teacher planning and to avoid some of the dif- 
ficulties in terms of teacher-pupil differences, 
some schools have tried a system of restricted 
choices. Teacher goals are carefully consid- 
ered in advance of learning experiences. Pu- 
pils are given many opportunities to contribute 
to all phases of the learning activities, but their 
planning is largely in terms of specifics. The 
teacher much be able to justify the complete 
circle of experiences in terms of the over-all 
program and the philosophy of the school 
system. 

Somewhere between the formally organized 
unit and an unstructured “workshop” approach 
probably lies the balance for most children in 
the middle grades. The issue must be resolved 
in each community in terms of the place of the 
social studies, the purposes of the total school 
program, and the abilities of teachers to guide 
the learning experiences of boys and girls at 
their maturity level. 


Should There Be a Grade Sequence of 
Basic Framework or Freely-Planned 
Learning Experiences? 


Closely related to the problem of balance be- 
tween the amount of pre-planning by the 
teacher and cooperative pupil-teacher planning 


10 Dunlap, Knight. “A Revision of the Fundamental Law 
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is that of the relation between basic frame- 
work and freely planned learning experiences. 
To use Goethe’s figure of speech again, is there 
value for teachers and pupils in drawing an 
outer circle of—functional knowledge, under- 
standings and appreciations, positive social at- 
titudes, and skills toward which teachers should 
guide all children in the middle grades? If so, 
in the continuous learning experiences which 
are carried on in the classrooms day after day, 
teachers and pupils would plan their points of 
departure and work together toward ever- 
widening inner circles of learning as they were 
guided toward the “basic” outer circle. Some 
children would never reach the desirable outer 
circle in its entirety nor would they be under 
any compulsion to do so and other children 
would attain much more as they reached out 
in accordance with their abilities to increas- 
ingly larger circles of their own. 


Many teachers of nine, ten, and eleven-year- 
old children feel the need for some guidance in 
planning their social studies learning activities. 
At the same time, they recognize the dangers 
of a “basic framework” which becomes a body 
of content to be “covered” or mastered by all 
boys and girls within the middle grades. In 
terms of the many differences within the learn- 
ing environment, no able teacher would view 
such a “basic framework” as either helpful or 
psychologically sound. 

In a revolt against too rigid “grade require- 
ments” in terms of basic content, which char- 
acterized much of the social studies instruction 
in past years, many schools have experimented 
with freely-planned learning experiences. 
Teachers in these schools have been acting on 
suggestions made by the members of the Com- 
mission who, almost a quarter of a century ago, 
said: 

In the case of the schools, the social sciences as 
bodies of empirical data contain no inner logic 


which determines clearly and positively either the - 


scope, the content, or the structure of social science 
materials to be taught or the social activities to be 
encouraged. . . . Almost any social event, practice, 
institution or idea, if brought into relationships 
with the experience of the learner may be studied 
with some profit at almost any level of maturity. 


In schools where the facilities are composed 


11 American Historical Association. Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. p. 
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of master teachers who are in close communi- 
cation with one another, and where there is an 
abundance of resources for varied learning ex- 
periences, it is possible to develop really ef- 
fective learning experiences for children in the 
middle grades without the aid of any kind of 
guiding framework. In such a situation teach- 
ers are so closely associated that they are able 
to acquaint themselves with all aspects of the 
learning environment of the boys and girls and 
to work together in such ways that a high de- 
gree of inter-relationship among learnings can 
be attained. Having an abundance of material 
as well as human resources, teachers are able 
to get the appropriate movie, recording, or ref- 
erence book at the time of need. These schools, 
in brief, have the conditions which are requisite 
for the effective functioning of freely planned 
learning experiences in a laboratory or work- 
shop organization. 

Difficulties in the development and function- 
ing of freely planned learning experiences in 
other kinds of educational environments have 
suggested to many teachers the desirability of 
a basic framework of goals and sometimes of 
suggestive learning activities. What are some 
of the advantages which are seen in a guiding 
basic framework? There would be an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to plan ahead for effective 
use of materials. Teachers in many schools 
must order multi-sensory aids well in advance 
of the time of use. It is not unusual for two or 
more classes to share textbooks and reference 
materials. In some communities a thorough 
evaluation or “screening” of all printed mate- 
rials must be made before they are put into the 
hands of pupils. All of these “material” rea- 
sons are mentioned by teachers as contributing 
to the need for enough guidance in over-all 
planning so that resources can be used to meet 
the needs of the children. 


: How to develop new interests and develop 
increasing abilities and skills poses a problem 
for many teachers as they work with no “basic 
framework” to guide them. In those school 
Systems where the rate of teacher turnover is 
high or where pupils move about frequently 
from one school district to another, it is some- 
times difficult for a teacher in a given grade in 
the elementary school to determine the kinds 
of learning experiences the pupils have pre- 
viously had. All school systems need carefully 
planned systems of inter- and intra-school com- 
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munication for such purpose, but as yet do not 
have these. As a result, what might become 
rich, sequential, unified learnings under ideal 
conditions are apt to be more accurately de- 
scribed as “shreds and patches.” 

Not the least among reasons given by teach- 
ers for some guidance in planning social studies 
learnings is that of the complexity of the so- 
ciety outside of the school. It was mentioned 
by the members of the Commission in their 
statement that: 

The critical character of the present epoch in 
American and world history, with its social stresses 
and strains, makes especially imperative the organi- 
zation of a program of social science instruction 
coherent and continuous from the kindergarten 
through the junior college and the articulation of 
this program with a program of adult education.!” 


The implication for the balance between the 
amount of guidance given in the form of “basic 
framework” and the responsibility which must 
be assumed by teachers for the development of 
freely planned learning experiences is clear. 
What teachers seek is a guiding framework in 
terms of goals and resources and opportunities 
to use a variety of methods in working toward 
the attainment of the outer circle—unity and 
harmony within the whole through diversity! 


What Is an Effective Balance Between 
Understanding of Meanings and 
Social Action? 


Should the major part of the social studies 
program be devoted to learnings about social 
action? To what extent can children partici- 
pate actively in social activities and at the 
same time gain related understandings? Does 
this issue imply that understandings of mean- 
ings come about mainly as an outcome of read- 
ing about social action and following the 
reading with recitation or discussion? Does it 
also imply that one tests for an understanding 
of meanings by asking the child to give verbally 
what he thinks a concept means? Does the 
issue suggest for example, that if a child really 
“understands” the meaning of “cooperation” 
in a verbal sense, he can be expected to use 
that “knowledge” in social action both within 
and outside the school? Or, is the term “co- 
operation” an abstraction, the meaning of 
which will be gained by the child as he engages 


12 Conclusions and Recommendations. op. cit, p. 48. 


in meaningful activities in the process of coop- 
eration itself? Is participation in experiences 
in cooperative living alone sufficient for real 
understanding, or should the school plan defi- 
nitely for thinking about cooperation also in 
relation to the activities? Does the evaluation 
of the child’s understanding of the meaning 
come from his verbalized definition or his abil- 
ity and desire to use the knowledge he has 
gained in the interest of the common good?*® 


School as a Social Institution. It may help 
in resolving this issue to point out that the 
school itself is a social institution. All activ- 
ities which are carried on within the bounds 
of the school are social in character and import. 
That many pupils do not gain the required 
amount of integration between the “meanings” 
gleaned from “studying about” social concepts 
and the environment is due to a lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of some teachers and 
administrators of the function of the school as 
a social institution. All of the elements for 
social action which characterize the out-of- 
school environment are to be found within the 
school. Within the school there exists poten- 
tially the additional essential element of the 
means for so structuring the environment that 
boys and girls can have really meaningful, 
firsthand inter-relationships between “action” 
and “content.” 

Winsor describes in Part Three how one 
school organized the learning activities of the 
boys and girls so that they were given oppor- 
tunities for really worthwhile social experiences 
which had service value for all personnel, fac- 
ulty as well as pupils. Someone, in visiting 
the school supplies store operated at Bank 
Street by the nine-year-old children might say: 
“Why not get these children jobs in stores in 
the neighborhood for after-school hours? They 
would be having the same kinds of experiences. 
Then they could spend their school time in 
learning and understanding.” It is true, of 
course, that a child might learn some very im- 
portant social concepts in working in a neigh- 
borhood grocery store after school and might 
use the understandings he had gained in “social 
studies class.” It is also possible that he might 
spend all his time at the store in bagging 
13 Lippitt, Ronald, and White, Ralph K. “Social Climates 
of Children’s Groups.” Child Behavior and Development. 
(Edited by Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. Koumin, and Herbert 
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potatoes and see no relation whatever between 
his classroom discussion and his job. 

Likewise, it is possible that in the hands of 
unskilled teachers, a child might become so 
engrossed with his job of selling supplies in 
the school store that he would fail to under- 
stand the significance of what he was doing. 
It is an accepted fact that a correct response 
may be made to a situation without understand- 
ing on the part of the pupil of what he is doing.” 
The Bank Street teachers recognize this prob- 
lem as is indicated in their illustration of prac- 
tice. Winsor explains how the whole staff 
has cooperated in planning the learning en- 
vironment so that the child is helped to make 
optimum integration of his learning experi- 
ences. Unfortunately, in many schools, con- 
tent material is too often considered to be the 
major basis of understandings of meanings, 

What is the purpose of organizing the school 
as a workshop or a laboratory in social living? 
It is to give opportunities for guided inter- 
action between the child and the other persons 
in his environment to the end that he may gain 
deeper understandings of the meaning of the 
concepts which he needs as a member of so- 
ciety. The test of a child’s real understanding 
of the meaning of cooperation (as of any other 
abstraction) is the test of functional use. Is 
he better able to function as a cooperative 
member of his group? Is he able to utilize his 
present understanding so that it will continually 
enlarge and deepen? Will his concept of coop- 
eration grow from functional knowledge of co- 
operation in the classroom to cooperation in the 
neighborhood, community, and ultimately in 
the whole world? 


Balance of Time. The question of the time 
a child should spend in the school store and 
the amount of time he should devote to related 
intellectual activities has not been answered. 
A suggestion, though not an answer to this 
question, comes from Barnes. Barnes suggests 
that continuity in school learning may be found 
in the pupil’s directional growth from naiveté 
to maturity, and that in situations where the 
pupil is naive, learning proceeds best from con- 
crete, direct experiences. In situations where 
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the pupil is mature, learning proceeds most 
efficiently from symbolic materials. The two 
go hand in hand. Classroom learnings take on 
wider significance and import when closely re- 
lated to out-of-school community activities. 
Likewise, more intelligent, socially desirable ac- 
tion should result from a reflection of the values 
of the activities in which the child is engaged. 
The question of the balance of time and the 
specific types of opportunities for social action 
within the school must be decided by the pro- 
fessional personnel in each local’ situation in 
terms of the learners and their developmental 
status. 

Social Awareness of Children. Another as- 
pect of the issue is also of general concern to 
teachers. How genuinely interested in, and 
sensitive toward, social action and problems in 
the out-of-school community are children of 
the middle grades? Teachers are well aware 
of the eagerness of these boys and girls to take 
part in all kinds of neighborhood and school 
“drives.” But does their interest extend be- 
yond the “collecting” level? 

Estvan’s research reveals an awareness of 
social problems on the part of ten and eleven- 
year-old children. His investigations point 
up the fact that social problems of the adult 
world are also social problems to the child. 
Children have sufficient interest in and aware- 
ness of social problems to warrant their active 
participation in community activities in which 
they can have a really useful part. 

On the other hand, boys and girls have many 
developmental needs. Teachers need help in 
choosing those out-of-school social activities 
which offer opportunities for children to play 
an effective role. Caution needs to be exer- 
cised so that the child is not giving time and 
effort to community affairs which have no sig- 
nificant meaning for him or in which he is 
merely an observer, 

The more nearly in-school experiences ap- 
Proach desirable out-of-school activities, the 
more inter-action there will be between the 
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ences to give depth and breadth of meaning 
to the many abstractions which are frequently 
spoken of as “generalizations to be under- 
stood.” In determining the emphasis between 
“thinking things through” on the part of pupils 
and the utilization of overt activities, teachers 
need assistance in identifying and utilizing the 
many possibilities for social action within the 
school and of relating them effectively to the 
needs of children in the middle grades. 


To What Extent Can the Teacher Assume 
That Good “Face-to-Face” Relationships 
Among Primary Groups Will Transfer 
to Groups Far Away? 


Are problems in international understand- 
ings at the adult level basically problems in 
human adjustment? Are all problems of inter- 
group relationships best learned at first hand? 
Because the people of the United States repre- 
sent a fusion of many cultures, is it safe to as- 
sume that if children have positive attitudes 
toward the pupils in the class that these atti- 
tudes will be transferred to other persons of 
similar backgrounds? Does a teacher have 
any assurance that a social environment in the 
classroom which is characterized by respect for 
the dignity and worth of every child in the 
group is a strong foundation for positive inter- 
group relationships in the adult lives of the 
pupils? 

Transfer of Learning. Inherent in the issue 
under consideration is the general problem of 
transfer of learning about which so much has 
been written. Put in terms of the child in the 
middle grades it becomes: Will ten-year-old 
Jimmy in grade 5 transfer his knowledge of 
and feelings toward Hans, the little DP boy 
from Czechoslovakia who is in his school class, 
to other foreign-born persons in the commu- 
nity now, and will he transfer such attitudes 
eventually to broader problems of international 
understanding? All education is based on an 
assumption that some transfer of learnings 
will take place, otherwise, schooling would be 
rather futile. The teacher needs help in de- 
termining how he can guide the learning ac- 
tivities of his class so that a maximum of 
transfer will take place. _ 

Finding Common Elements. It may be 
helpful to teachers to recall two rather widely 
known theories about transfer of any kind of 
knowledge. One suggests that a transfer of 


knowledge requires that there be identical ele- 
ments in the “face-to-face” and the “group 
far away” situations.” This suggests that the 
fifth grade teacher who has Hans, the DP boy 
in his class, might do well to analyze some of 
the common elements between the relationships 
of this particular foreign-born child and the 
other children in the class with the elements 
involved in an understanding between minority 
and majority groups in the community. Is it 
enough that the teacher be aware of the com- 
mon elements without pointing them out to the 
children? To answer this question another 
theory concerning transfer may be helpful. 

Guiding for Understanding and Insight. It 
has also been suggested that transfer takes 
place most readily, not because of identical 
elements in two or more situations, but as a 
result of original learning of such nature that 
the pupil had an insight into the relationships 
which were inherent in the situation.1® So, al- 
though the elements in the face-to-face rela- 
tionships between Hans and his classmates 
might not be identical (and probably never 
would be) with out-of-school minority-major- 
ity relationships, if the pupils had a clear un- 
derstanding of why certain actions and atti- 
tudes were helpful, transfer might be expected 
to take place. Psychologists who have little 
to say about the nature of transfer from face- 
to-face relationships to groups far away, do 
expect that there is more possibility of transfer 
if the essential relationships between the situ- 
ations are open to the observation of the learn- 
ers? Even though scientists do not agree as 
to the exact reason for transfer, the teacher 
has some guidance in planning learning ex- 
periences so that optimum opportunities for 
transfer may be provided. 

Providing for Optimum Transfer. Simply 
to “assume” that transfer will take place is 
probably wishful thinking. Research seems 
to indicate that boys and girls will profit by 
learning activities which have many common 
elements with the real life situation, when these 
elements can be thoroughly understood by the 
child, and when they are pointed out in terms 
of his personal experiences. Many reports 
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from schools throughout the United States in- 
dicate the extent to which teachers are dealing 
with this issue of face-to-face and faraway 
group relationships.*® Cooperative relationships 
with boys and girls in other sections of the 
local community, correspondence with children 
in foreign countries, participation with persons 
of various national and religious backgrounds, 
in short, widening the circle of “face-to-face” 
relationships and helping the boys and girls to 
note resemblances in the several situations 
both directly and vicariously may be some sug- 
gestions that will help schools to resolve this 
issue. In an era of comic books, movies, radio, 
and television the need for clarification of prob- 
lems related to the whole area of human rela- 
tionships is urgently needed. 


To What Extent and in What Form 
Should a Study of the Past Con- 
stitute Curriculum Material in the 
Middle Grades? 


As boys and girls in the middle grades par- 
ticipate in many school and community ac- 
tivities, they are increasing their contacts with 
“faraway” groups through the varied media of 
mass communication. They are also becom- 
ing increasingly aware of time relationships. 
They still find it difficult, as do most adults, to 
get a clear understanding of what life was like 
in the long-ago, but they are frequently 
prompted to “think” about it. Johnson says 
that it is almost impossible to make real a 
time in which we have not lived but that the 
teacher must attempt the impossible.” Some 
schools disagree with Johnson’s pronounce- 
ment. 

Emphasis on the Present. Because children 
from about nine to thirteen years of age reveal 
generally a rather hazy notion of time rela- 
tionships in respect to the past and the future, 
some schools center attention on the present 
in their social studies programs for the middle 
grades.” References to past time are made 
only in direct relation to current happenings. 
Teachers and other curriculum workers in these 
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schools fear that boys and girls, in view of their 
lack of time perspective combined with an in- 
sufficient background of experiences to enable 
them to derive accurate concepts of life in the 
past from the printed page, may develop mis- 
conceptions and distorted ideas which will be 
difficult to correct in later years. Also, with 
those persons to whom history is primarily 
chronology, there is the feeling that to teach 
history without chronology would be damaging 
both to the history and to the child because the 
order and sequence would thereby be lost. 

Teaching of the “Long Ago.” Other schools 
include in their social studies programs for the 
middle grades some opportunities for children 
to reflect about past time. Their reasoning is 
that a sense of time in common with other 
concepts develops with the maturing child and 
that meanings gained in the elementary school 
will be deepened and enlarged as the child con- 
tinues from one level of understanding to an- 
other. Some of these schools suggest that more 
direct learning experiences in respect to time 
words and symbols which the child encounters 
in his daily life activities—from one holiday 
to another, birthdays, age of parents in rela- 
tion to the age of the child—may help the 
child to gain in his comprehension of the mean- 
ing of some common time relationships.?* 


Reasons for Including Stories of “Long 
Ago.” Ellsworth in Part Two reports that chil- 
dren in the middle grades are interested in 
stories of the past, particularly if these are dra- 
matic tales of persons and events.2* May it be 
that in these days of emphasis on problem 
situations children find a relief from critical 
thinking and searching for the facts in stories 
of other times and places? 

‘ Schools which report the inclusion of mate- 
rials from past history in their social studies 
Programs for the middle grades (See Part 
Three) mention that their approach is usually 
from the present to the past and that definite 
Plans are made to relate the past in personally 
meaningful ways to present life activities for 
the boys and girls. 

Is it Possible that children in grades 4, 5, 
and 6 might gain a deepened sense of under- 
Standing of life today by having a glimpse into 
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the lives of some people who lived “a while 
ago” and whose work and dreams helped to 
build the foundations for the America of sky- 
scrapers, television, and projected plans for 
rocket trips to the moon? Some teachers see 
“a common humanity that underlies all man- 
kind,” past, present, and future, and they feel 
that boys and girls will understand their own 
lives and country with clearer vision for having 
become acquainted, in carefully planned ways, 
with some of the fine people of the past. 

In this aspect of the social studies, where 
there is so much controversy and so little evi- 
dence in terms of psychological research, it 
seems advisable for teachers to determine the 
interest of their pupils in stories of the past. 
Might it not also be well to plan carefully for 
relation of the past (when included in the so- 
cial studies program) to immediate events in 
the lives of children? Will it be safe to assume 
that because a child can read words which are 
symbolic of time concepts that he has an accu- 
rate understanding of what the symbol repre- 
sents? Clearly this is an area for classroom 
investigation, and while the investigation is be- 
ing carried on, it seems advisable to unite in 
meaningful ways the lives of children of today 
with the lives of people of yesterday and yes 
—with the lives of children and their elders 
of tomorrow. 


What Is the Relation Between the Develop- 
ment of Problem-Solving Skills and the 
Use of Organized Content? 


Very closely related to the problem of bal- 
ance between the amount of overt activity and 
related reflection about the activity is that of 
the balance between problem-solving skills and 
the use of organized content. The term “prob- 
lem-solving skills” is used here in an inclusive 
Sense to mean all kinds of skills which boys 
and girls in the middle grades need to use in or- 
der to solve their learning situational problems 
—reading and use of reference material; in- 
terpretation of maps, charts, and graphs; the 
processes included in logical thinking; and or- 
ganization of data—at the child’s developmen- 
tal level. 

Several questions need to be considered by 
teachers who are trying to find a balance be- 
tween the use of organized content and the 
problem-solving skills. What is the purpose 
of developing skills in the middle grades? Is 


a mastery of needed skills best achieved by al- 
ways relating the skill to be developed to mean- 
ingful activity? Are there times when prac- 
tice of the skill should be carried on without 
related, associative activities? Is there any 
guide for a teacher in determining the balance 
of time between the use of related activities 
and isolated practice of the skill itself? Are 
skills of logical thinking developed more func- 
tionally if children are encouraged to use many 
kinds of sources of information and then make 
their own organization of the materials? These 
are merely suggestive of the many questions 
concerning which teachers need to determine 
for themselves and their pupils the relations 
between problem-solving and the use of organ- 
ized content. As with the other issues already 
discussed, there is no one answer for all cases, 
but there are some guides to the resolving of 
the issue. 


Need for Practice. It has become generally 
accepted that skills are means to an end and 
as such that they need to be introduced and 
practiced in relation to problems which are 
meaningful to children. Most teachers work 
on the assumption that acquiring a skill in this 
way results in understanding which helps the 
pupils to remember and to use more effectively 
what has been learned.” ‘There is also a need 
for practice in the development of any skill. 
Practice is required in order to fix or clinch 
techniques and procedures which are under- 
stood. Teachers who comment: “I hope we 
don’t have visitors today because I am having 
drill,” reveal the need for help in understand- 
ing the place of repetition and isolated prac- 
tice in the acquisition of skills. 

In general, it would seem to be true that in 
the development of proficiency, teachers should 
provide many opportunities for the repetition 
of essential skill processes in meaningful sit- 
uations.*° On the other hand, there seem also 
to be times when “related activities” hamper 
the development of proficiency. In other words, 
the meaningful situations or the centers of in- 
terest supply the motivation and reason for the 
child to learn the skill. A situation of itself 
does not insure that the child will develop abil- 
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ity to use the skill. As a matter of fact, so 
many activities sometimes go on simultaneously 
in classrooms that a child fails to see the rela- 
tionship between the use of the skill and the 
total situation. He may be doing so many 
different kinds of things that the total field of 
experience appears to be a kind of hodge-podge 
or helter-skelter environment.” Granted, there 
is the need to relate the skill to a meaningful 
problem, but there also comes the time when 
the skill itself needs to be identified by the 
child and practice of it carried on. 

Map Reading. What does this mean in rela- 
tion to map-reading skills? Map reading is 
probably most effectively introduced to boys 
and girls in the middle grades in terms of a rec- 
ognized need for it on their part and on the 
basis of what they already know and can ob- 
serve about the local school environment. 
Map-reading involves a number of skills. A 
map is a precise instrument. Each type of 
map is designed for a particular purpose. Map 
symbols are abstractions which take on mean- 
ing for the child in relation to his past and pres- 
ent experiences. So, at the outset, there need 
to be many related experiences to the map- 
reading, or his learning will be mechanical and 
verbal only. Following these related activ- 
ities, the teacher needs to plan for many ways 
to practice using the scale of miles, determin- 
ing latitude, finding relative height of place 
by using hachures, and the like—in simple 
enough learning situations so that the process 
or skill can be identified by the child. In cases 
of individual difficulties there may be indicated 
the need for isolated practice through repeti- 
tion of the process itself. The teacher should 
provide for enough alternation of practice and 
use of the skill in meaningful activities to keep 
before the attention of the boys and girls rea- 
sons for and values of proficiency in the skill 
processes. 

Logical Thinking. The suggestions con- 
cerning map-reading skills are appropriate to 
the skills of logical thinking. Studies seem to 
indicate that some guidance in “how we think 
about finding answers to problems” is help- 
ful at the outset.” This guidance is helpful 
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chiefly because it is an aid in breaking down 
old patterns of response to problem situations. 
It is highly questionable that continued guid- 
ance is an aid in fixing new ways of problem- 
solving. It needs to be kept in mind that chil- 
dren will develop any number of ways of solving 
problems when they are really stimulated. 
Here trial and error and the use of a variety 
of sources of information suitable to the ma- 
turity of the child, play a useful role. In de- 
veloping skills of problem solving, studies in- 
dicate that to have a child follow any formal 
series of steps may hamper the solution of 
genuine problems more than it helps.?® 

The implications are clear for the balance 
between the amount and character of organized 
content and problem-solving skills. To be jus- 
tified as essential parts of the social studies 
program, skills should be looked upon as tools 
for the acquisition of information and for ef- 
fective participation of boys and girls in their 
many social and civic activities. Thus, social, 
reference, reading, and problem-solving skills 
are generally most effectively taught in relation 
to problem situations which have meaning and 
importance for children. The competent 
teacher studies the proficiency of each pupil 
in terms of each of the skills. He plans for 
meaningful, interesting learning situations for 
the use of each skill, and regulates the amount 
of trial and error, guidance, and isolated prac- 
tice in accordance with the needs of each child. 
In determining the balance, no competent 
teacher works on the assumption that out of 
a variety of experiences and materials alone 
will proficiency in the skills be promoted. The 
able teacher knows the values here, as in all 
other aspects of instruction, of planned guid- 
ance, but not formal structuring, in all ac- 
tivities in which his pupils engage. 


To What Extent Should the Primary 
Grades Social Studies Program Be 
Projected Upward Into the 
Middle Grades? 


How can the experiences in group living 
which children have enjoyed in the lower ele- 
mentary school be carried on into grades 4, 5, 
and 6? It seems unfortunate that boys and 
girls who have become fairly skilled in coop- 
erative planning, spontaneous dramatization, 
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day-by-day evaluation of their varied learning 
activities, and in problem-solving through many 
firsthand experiences, enter the fourth grade to 
find themselves restricted for the most part to 
book-centered learning activities. It is this phase 
of the lower elementary school program which 
many educators feel needs to be projected up- 
ward. Social competence has not been at- 
tained by the end of the third grade and needs 
continuing practice throughout all educational 
experiences. 


Many of the occasions which prompt social 
action in the lower elementary school are real 
and meaningful to boys and girls from nine to 
twelve years of age. The use of incursions, 
excursions, multi-sensory aids, documentary 
materials, out-of-school citizenship activities, 
and the like which are suggested by Miel for 
five to eight-year-olds are equally valuable 
learning experiences for older boys and girls.®° 

It is highly possible that there would be con- 
siderable gain in the results of social studies 
activities if schools would plan more defi- 
nitely for the continuing practice of many of 
the social skills, firsthand investigations and 
observations of the lower elementary school 
in the upper grades. There is reason to believe 
that with the continuance of informal individ- 
ual and group investigations based on problem 
situations children will bring the results of 
their enriched social experiences to the printed 
page; and with the maximum use of the school 
as a social institution more learning would 
result than with traditional methods that char- 
acterize many intermediate grade programs. 


Need to develop increased competence to 
deal with abstractions. On the other hand, 
there is also need for the child in the middle 
grades to grow in his ability to deal with ab- 
stractions. He must gain in competence in 
terms of reading, map interpretation, use of 
charts, simple graphs and tables, and the use 
of a variety of reference materials. Many of 
these skills, as already pointed out, require 
some individual practice. 

Forward-looking schools as indicated in Part 
Three have found many opportunities to relate 
the social needs of the maturing child in the 
middle grades for growth in ability to deal 
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with abstractions and in independent study 
habits to the demands of his society. These 
schools have found that skills and abstractions 
take on added meaning and interest when 
practiced in real life situations, in games, dram- 
atizations, radio shows, and the like. 


Can some of the fun of learning which char- 
acterizes many lower elementary schools leaven 
the loaf—too often an indigestible loaf—of 
continued growth in knowledge, understand- 
ings, and skills which rises to fuller propor- 
tions in the middle grades? 


The projection of cooperative learning activ- 
ities upward from the lower elementary to the 
middle grades is only one aspect of the broad 
problem of providing for guided continuity and 
sequence in the learnings of children. There 
seems to be general agreement on the part of 
the writers of Part Three of this bulletin as to 
the desirability for specific planning which will 
promote continuous, sequential learnings. 
Statements which indicate such agreement are: 


“A sequential arrangement of areas of ex- 
perience is needed to give depth, breadth, and 
continuity to the social studies program.” “A 
sound social studies program provides for the 
sequential development of essential understand- 
ings, basic skills and socially acceptable atti- 
tudes and behaviors.” Teacher judgment and 
experience are drawn upon “to develop social 
studies concepts, understandings and attitudes 
suitable for each grade and to carry forward at 
appropriate levels the cumulative, sequential 
development of social studies skills.” 


A point of disagreement in relation to plan- 
ning for continuity and sequence is indicated in 
the following statements (Part Three): “No 
curriculum expert can sit in his office and lay 
out a detailed program covering the content for 
any grade level.” “The sequence of content 
provides for successively larger geographical 
areas for study each year. . . . [However] 
the plan is based on an unrealistically neat 
concept of how the child grows. Mental life 
is not quite so pat in its development.” In an- 
other school, “there is not a complete putting 
aside of the interests of the younger child, but 
the child (in the middle grades) builds upon 
his earlier experiences, and as he turns his eyes 
toward the adult he is to become, he begins 
to participate in the standards and ideals of 
the world around him.” In this latter school, 
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“there is a sequential pattern, recognized as a 
basic outline, but not rigidly adhered to.” 
Clearly the point at issue is that of the best 
means for promoting optimum continuity and 
sequence in children’s learnings. 

Sand reports that “in attacking the problem of 
the organization of learning experiences, very little 
theoretical structure has been developed and widely 
tested. Yet this is a very important problem in 
curriculum construction. If learning goes on in a 
haphazard way, with no consciously planned or- 
ganization, as it does on the street, on the play- 
ground, from the newspapers or at other places 
outside the school, what may start out to be an ef- 
fective individual learning experience dies out be- 
fore it is a part of the learner’s behavior. Some 
of the major changes the school seeks, that is, 
changes in basic habits in ways of thinking, in 
skills, in attitudes, in interests, are changes that 
require a considerable period of time to develop 
and involve continuous attention. That is, they 
require a large number of learning experiences fo- 
cused upon the same outcomes. Therefore the or- 
ganization of learning experiences is an important 
problem of curriculum construction.” Sand’s re- 
search indicates the need for guidance to teachers 
in terms of “principles by which significant be- 
havioral changes take place in learners from year 
to year.” He sees a “desperate need for a theory 
of curriculum organization to bring order out of 
the present chaos,”+ 

As with the other issues presented, projec- 
tion of the lower elementary program upward 
into the intermediate and secondary grades 
must be considered in the light of the philoso- 
phy of education of the school system of which 
the teacher is a part. To what extent is the 
teacher alone responsible for the planning of 
learning experiences of boys and girls? If 
guidance is to be provided for the promotion 
of continuity and sequence, what form will this 
guidance take—curriculum guides?—consulta- 
tive service to teachers?—over-all framework 
by state departments of education? And 
finally, what are the bases of desirable con- 
tinuity and sequence in social studies learn- 
ings? All of these questions need careful con- 
sideration as teachers ponder the many related 
problems of drawing upon the social studies in 
the learning experiences of boys and girls. 


The problem does not end with that of pro- 
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jection upward from the lower elementary 
grades. There is the added problem of the re- 
lation between the middle grades and the sec- 
ondary school. 


Should There Be a Projection of the Sec- 
ondary School Program Downward Into 
the Middle Grades? 


To what extent, if any, should the social 
studies learning experiences of the middle 
grades be a “simple background” or a “founda- 
tion” for the studies of the secondary school? 
This question is basically that of transfer of 
learning. Popularly speaking, it is the old 
question of whether education is preparation 
for living or living. 

Lewin believes that “part of the over-emo- 
tional reactions of adolescents may be due to 
the attempt to face adult problems before suf- 
ficient time-perspective has developed.** A mo- 
mentary frustration is interpreted as an endur- 
ing defeat.” Furthermore he believes that 
“behavior depends upon the present and not 
upon the past or the future.” 


On the other hand, is there need for the 
teacher to try to maintain a kind of balance 
between the immediate, developmental needs 
of the boys and girls and the coming needs 
which they will face? Is there some kind of 
readiness which he can help to provide in terms 
of the transition into the secondary school? 


Perhaps it would be well, in trying to resolve 
this issue, to use the suggestions made in rela- 
tion to transfer of learning from face-to-face 
and far-away group relationships. There are 
many identical elements in the middle grades 
and the junior high school. There are also 
many understandings concerning the activities 
of the upper elementary school which will give 
children an insight into the relationships be- 
tween their elementary and secondary school 
experiences. To the extent that the teacher 
makes these relationships observable and under- 
standable to boys and girls, a functional readi- 
ness will have been provided. 

Can teachers direct the thoughts of pupils, 
Once in a while, in a positive way to the men 
and women they hope to become in the not-too- 
distant future? Is there an occasional place 
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for Janus at the middle-grade table? Janus 
with his backward eye of reflection and his 
forward eye of anticipation? Not a taskmaster 


who goads to tiresome drudgery but a dra- 
matic, interesting, challenging Janus, whose 
eyes flash purpose, meaning, relationships! 


SUGGESTIONS FROM JOHN Dewery’s PHILOSOPHY TOWARD 


A CLARIFICATION OF THE ISSUES 


Howard Cummings 


There is no one answer to any of the issues 
which are baffling teachers and other educators 
engaged in curriculum building for boys and 
girls in the middle grades. The final solutions, 
if there can ever be final solutions, will be as 
varied in specific details as the situations where 
the problems arise. Since the philosophy of 
John Dewey has had such a profound effect on 
teaching methods in the elementary schools, it 
may be helpful to turn to him for some sugges- 
tions as to principles to have in mind as edu- 
cators in all parts of the United States come 
to grips with the issues on which schools differ 
in plans for utilizing the social studies in the 
social education of children. 

When children enter the fourth grade, they 
are what they are at the age of nine not solely 
because of their biological inheritance, but be- 
cause of the experiences they have had since 
birth and the use they have made of these 
experiences. Continuity is the vertical axis 
of experience. The child has traveled over it 
up to the present; he will continue along this 
axis into the future. His teacher should be 
aware of the experiences he has had and the 
educational value of those experiences. How- 
ever, there is little that can be done about past 
experiences. On the vertical axis of continuous 
experience, the teacher must satisfy himself 
with an incomplete awareness of the past and 
an intelligent concern for the nature and use 
of future experiences. 


But on the other axis of experience, that of 
interaction, the teacher’s role is much more 
important. The conditions in the fourth grade 
can be determined in large part by the teacher. 
Dewey states the situation as follows: “.. . the 
phrase ‘objective conditions’ covers a wide 
range. It includes what is done by the edu- 
cator and the way in which it is done, not only 
words spoken but the tone of voice in which 


they are spoken. It includes equipment, books, 
apparatus, toys, games played. It includes 
the materials with which an individual inter- 
acts, and most important of all, the total social 
set-up of the situations in which a person is 
engaged.” 


Selection of Experiences 


The first problem of the teacher is that of 
selecting the experiences which are to furnish 
the framework for growth. Dewey has stressed 
the value of interest but warned against super- 
ficial interests growing out of the more dra- 
matic but less basic events of the day. He was 
fully aware that the spectacular and unusual 
involving violence and tragedy was the mate- 
rial out of which newspapers and newsreels are 
made, and he warned against their probable 
effects. Television has brought an even larger 
portion of this experience into the living room 
of the child who has not learned to read and is 
too young for the movies. It would be easy 
indeed to get pupils to continue the exploits 
of Hopalong Cassidy in an experience which 
they might elect for school study. Teachers 
are aware of the difference between these in- 
terests and deeper interests which may have 
larger educational outcomes. The problem is 
not easy, however. The pupils in the middle 
grades are in the borderland between childhood 
and adulthood, and differences in physical age, 
past experience, and socio-economic back- 
grounds are heightened by interest in the adult 
world. Experiences which would have been 
regarded by them as challenging in the years 
through which they have just lived are now re- 
jected as childish. Big interests are approached 
with techniques which were barely adequate 
for childhood. The area of interest has been 


83 Dewey, John. Experience and Education. New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1938. p. 43. 
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more clearly defined by the psychologists who 
have outlined the developmental tasks for 
youth in our society. These developmental 
tasks serve as criteria to separate superficial 
and transitory interests from more basic and 
durable interests which youth sense, vaguely 
perhaps, in the task of finding a place in the 
adult world. 

A second problem which faces the teacher 
in the middle grades is that the argument be- 
tween “interest” and “effort” is intensified. It 
is not enough in the middle grades to have chil- 
dren who are alive and active and to direct 
their activities into experiences where they in- 
crease their skills and add new understandings. 
In the tradition of the literary schools of yes- 
terday, the mastery of the Three R’s can be 
postponed but not avoided. By the end of the 
middle grades, all members of American soci- 
ety are expected to be able to read, write, and 
use arithmetic. The concern of parents spreads 
itself to the pupils who begin to feel insecure 
if they have not mastered these skills. There 
is strong pressure on the teacher to drop the 
interest approach and the teaching of skills in 


their functional connection with an experience - 


and to use drill and compulsion in order to in- 
sure mastery. 

The two problems discussed represent the 
crucial areas where the philosophy of John 
Dewey has been most difficult to put into prac- 
tice. Any fair-minded observer of the Amer- 
ican educational scene will be slow to criticize 
the teachers in the middle grades for lagging 
behind the lower elementary grades in imple- 
menting the Dewey philosophy. Psycholog- 
ical research with children and youth beyond 
the age of ten is helping teachers to define the 
areas of interest where interaction takes place. 
New techniques from group dynamics such as 
pupil-teacher planning and sociometric testing 
have helped in building group relationships. 
But the job of implementing an experience 
curriculum into the middle grades still calls for 
a high level of education and teaching skill. 
Intuition, insight, and imagination are needed, 
and these qualities are seldom developed in 
either pre-service or in-service education of 
teachers. 


Unanswered Questions 


In other phases of the educational process, 
the philosophy of John Dewey has been com- 


pletely accepted and rather fully implemented. 
Some areas where there are still questions to 
be answered may be listed as follows: 


1. The school is a means to an end, but never an 
end in itself. In daily practice it is difficult to 
avoid the disease of institutionalism. Whenever 
any teacher or principal begins to talk about “the 
high standards or fine reputation of our school,” 
we can conclude that the disease is well ad- 
vanced. The end is not the school but the chil- 
dren who attend it. Each child has a right to 
his interests, his differences; he has the right 
to develop his unique personality by under- 
standing his own experiences. The wide range 
of activities in the first three grades of our ele- 
mentary schools testify to John Dewey’s influ- 
ence on our thinking about the education of 
children age six to nine. The question for teach- 
ers in the middle grades to answer is: At what 
point between grades 3 and 12 does the child 
cease to be the end of educational endeavor and 
the school the means? 


2. School subjects are conventional organizations 
of materials to be learned. At best, part of the 
reason for their persistence in the school curricu- 
lum is: (a) They have prestige and are both 
comparatively easy and inexpensive to teach. 
(b) Teachers have learned the subjects in school 
and carry on automatically the process of teach- 
ing which they learned in the middle grades as 
pupils. The education which a child needs and 
wants is that of life itself. Life is not learned 
from conventional school subjects cut down from 
high school which in turn were cut down from 
college. Children are anxious to handle, manip- 
ulate, and master the objects in their environ- 
ment. The question for the middle grades is: 
Are activities from art, music, the dance, and 
vocational fields made a part of the experiences 
of children as they learn about living in their 
communities which vary in size from the school 
group to a world society? 


3. Most of us have ceased to talk of developing 
faculties of memory and reasoning. We know 
that there is no division of mind and body. We 
are less clear about the fact that mind is not an 
entity, thanks to years of concern about the 
T.Q., but this last unscientific assumption is 
fading. Our methods recognize that these one- 
time “entities” are processes which are moti- 
vated by curiosity or feelings of need in pupils. 
Education becomes a mastery of processes which 
an individual needs to live. His ideas emerge 
from his activities as he successively reorganizes 
his experiences. Basic to learning is the indi- 
Vidual’s reliance upon some pattern for solving 
his problems by learning to see them clearly, in- 
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vent courses of action, gather evidence to avoid 
long trial and error learning, and make a tenta- 
tive decision which he will try out. In a demo- 
cratic society with many different views, group 
problem solving replaces conflict as a means for 
resolving differences. Problem solving lays the 
basis for scientific inquiry and builds attitudes 
which accept the methods of science and the 
discoveries of science in all areas of life. It 
establishes dependence on thinking to replace 
action based on impulse or authority. The 
question for the middle grades is: Are pupils 
given continuous opportunities to try to solve 
some problems which are significant in their 
lives now, including group solutions of problems 
in interpersonal relations? 


4. Education should mean growth in purpose and 
self-direction. The pupil should grow to feel 
that his destiny is in his own hands and the kind 
of person he wants to be is a matter of his own 
decision. A graduate of a school who complains 
that “they should have made me work harder in 
school” has missed the point of education. 
Evaluation should be an examination of past 
experiences by pupils and teachers to decide 
what was learned, the value of the experience, 
the mistakes that were made, and so far as pos- 
sible what remains to be done. The teacher in 
evaluating progress will look for evidences of 
increasing self-direction, growth of social skills 
as well as intellectual skills, ability to plan, 
willingness to carry out commitments which 
have been made, evidence of intrinsic interest, 
and other aspects of personality development. 
The question for the middle grades is: Is the 
evaluation of the experiences in this grade made 
in terms of growth in purpose and self-direction? 


Foreign visitors are impressed with the hap- 
Piness of American school children and the 
friendliness between teachers and pupils. 
Americans who visit schools in the older 
countries of Europe are surprised at the strati- 
fication of school life. Their observations 
would seem to point to the fact that some of 
John Dewey’s teachings have been accepted 
and practiced so long that they are now taken 


for granted in American education. Alterna- 
tives which were once common in American 
schools are now found only on visits abroad. 
Respect for the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, freedom, and equality, have become 
realities in school living. In spite of the peren- 
nial call for “discipline” there has been a steady 
growth in coupling freedom with responsibility. 
Whatever shortcomings are found can be traced 
in large part to the teacher’s failure to under- 
stand the society in which he and the children 
live. Social stratification with all its viola- 
tion of equality of opportunity may operate 
in a school because teachers, pupils, and ad- 
ministrators are so much a part of the society 
that they take the stratification for granted 
—it is either good in their view, or unchange- 
able. Greater insight into community rela- 
tions and the effect of these relations on the 
school are coming from research in sociology. 

The outstanding feature of contemporary 
American society is that of change. Moving 
about has replaced dying in the house where 
one was born. Technology has altered many 
patterns of work and personal living. The fu- 
ture promises a continuation of change from 
research in the physical and biological sciences 
which will be brought into farm, home, and 
factory by technology. In addition to the dif- 
ference in thinking between generations, the 
tempo of modern change has been so fast that 
people born a decade apart have widely differ- 
ent views of the world in which they live. In 
such a society the individual’s security rests 
within himself—in his ability to plan, to think 
critically on problems, to distinguish between 
the basic and the superficial in life. Problem 
solving, where the problems are significant to 
the learner, has become increasingly necessary. 
Technological and social change will force the 
individual to learn all through his life. Can he 
be given a pattern for learning which will help 
him keep a democratic society with all its 
values? 


PART TWO 
Contributions from Recent Research about Children 
and Society Which the Schools Can Use 


I. Contributions from Studies of Child Development 
Ruth Elisworth 


pends upon an undertanding by teachers 

of these children, their development, and 
how they learn, as well as upon an understand- 
ing of the society in which the children are grow- 
ing up. It is wise, therefore, to include in this 
bulletin a summary of what is known about the 
development of children as a result of the re- 
search in the fields of child growth and devel- 
opment and of learning which relates to social 
education of children. We are here concerned 
especially with children of approximate ages 
nine, ten, and eleven—those who comprise the 
major part of the child population in the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary school. 

A significant contribution to the study of 
child development as an aid in evolving a cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of children is the 
concept of developmental tasks.‘ Develop- 
mental tasks are those major common tasks 
that face all individuals within a given society 
or sub-group of society, such as an age group. 
These tasks are determined largely by two 
forces interacting: one, the changes taking 
place in the physical organism through matura- 
tion, and the other, the expectancies and pres- 
sures of society. This chapter is not intended 
to report the findings of research studies of our 
culture which indicate the expectancies and 
pressures of society as they influence the de- 
velopment of children. It is concerned pri- 
marily with the findings of research studies of 


E esu social education of children de- 


1 Tryon, Caroline, and Lilienthal, Jesse W. III. “Devel- 
opmental Tasks: The Concept and Its Importance.” Fos- 
tering Mental Health in Our Schools. Washington: National 
Education Association, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1950. 
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the growth and development of children. It 
is important that we start here, because through 
a study of the development of the child we 
learn of his experiences, and thus find out what 
the expectancies and pressures of society are 
as they operate upon the child. As we talk 
about children, then, we will have to talk about 
them as they live in our society with the cul- 
tural forces operating upon them. Children 
do not grow up in a vacuum. 


Children in the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school have been neglected in the 
studies of children. Studies of children both 
younger and older than these have been nu- 
merous. Infants have been comparatively easy 
to study. Their development is easily identifi- 
able, particularly their language and physical 
development. Adolescents, likewise, show 
plainly dramatic shifts in their growth, and 
changes in their appearance. Another factor 
probably responsible for the concentration of 
studies in these two age groups, is that adults 
are so involved with them. Adults are so com- 
pletely responsible for the care and direction 
of infants, and are quite on the spot in the 
guidance of adolescents to prevent serious prob- 
lems. In comparison with younger children, 
the pre-adolescents take care of themselves and 
keep to themselves. Their problems do not 
seem to threaten such dire consequences as do 
those of infants and adolescents. Though 
these children seem somewhat self-sufficient, 
they need our careful guidance. Many of the 
Problems which appear later in adolescence 


have their origins during the earlier years of 
childhood. 
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Careful observation, as well as a survey of 
research studies of children of this age period 
of approximately nine to twelve, indicate that 
the changes in children are not primarily phys- 
ical. Of greater significance by far, are those 
changes which are social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual in nature. The changes in the child’s 
development in this period are largely cultur- 
ally imposed, and the expression of the nature 
of the individual is in terms of the culture in 
which he is growing up. This conclusion is 
confirmed by findings of anthropological stud- 
ies which indicate that the behavior of individ- 
uals during later childhood in other cultures is 
different in many respects from the behavior 
of children during that age period in our cul- 
ture. In each culture there is relationship be- 
tween the behavior of children and certain cul- 
tural factors. 


Basic Needs 


It is important in studying the development 
of children during the years of later childhood 
to keep in mind the basic needs of all children 
at all ages or indeed the basic needs of human 
beings. There have been many statements of 
basic needs with minor differences in analysis, 
but there is pretty fundamental agreement as 
to what they are. Each child needs to be loved 
and wanted, to belong to others, to feel secure. 
He must relate himself to other people. Dur- 
ing pre-adolescence the child not only feels the 
need to belong to his family and teachers, but 
especially to belong to a peer group. He must 
be wanted, feel that he makes a difference, and 
have a part in a gang or group of his own age 
mates. There must be a group that is his. 

In addition, the child must achieve self-real- 
ization, self-assertion, and recognition. He 
feels the need of being regarded as an indi- 
vidual of worth. He likes to feel social ap- 
proval, distinction, and individuality. He must 
maintain a sense of personal worth. During 
the years of later childhood it is especially im- 
portant that the child achieve success, status, 
and recognition in his own age group. It is 
important to him to succeed in school. A corol- 
lary of receiving recognition is extending rec- 
ognition to others. All human beings in order 
to live happily in this world feel the need of 
contributing something to other people and to 
society. There is a mutuality in living. Hap- 


piness comes not only from achieving individ- 
ual success and recognition, but also from being 
generous and humanitarian. Children in the 
age group which we are considering are becom- 
ing less egocentric and increasingly mutual or 
sociocentric in their dispositions. Teachers in 
the middle grades need particularly to be aware 
of this social need of children, in order that 
they will seek not only to help each child un- 
derstand our society, but also to understand 
his place in it and to be motivated to take that 
place and make a contribution to society. 

Each child needs also to maintain physical 
and mental health, to achieve optimum phys- 
ical development, to satisfy organic needs. He 
needs to master increasingly complex physical 
and technical skills. 

Children need also the opportunity to learn, 
to develop worth-while and satisfying interests, 
to satisfy natural curiosity. The child is eager 
to understand the physical and social world 
about him. 

It is impossible to think of any phase of a 
child’s development as separate from all phases 
of his development, but in attempting to ana- 
lyze the studies about children it is almost im- 
perative to separate them into different groups 
in order to see any pattern. It is fairly tradi- 
tional and reasonably convenient to organize 
findings in terms of the social, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and physical development of chil- 
dren. In a bulletin concerned with social stud- 
ies or social education for children in the upper 
elementary grades it seems desirable to think 
first of the social development of these children, 


Social Development 


Koch defines social development as follows: 


By the social development of an individual is 
meant those processes of change in his behavior 
through the years relative to (a) human beings in 
their various aspects whether concretely or sym- 
bolically presented; (b) the many facets of or- 
ganizations of human beings or the symbols which 
Tepresent them; (c) social dictates such as are 
expressed in laws, rules, customs, and manners; 
(d) the tools used in human interaction and in- 
tercourse such as language, books, credit, or means 
of transportation.? 


2Koch, Helen L. “Child Development: Social Develop- 
ment.” (Edited by Walter S. Monroe.) Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
p. 190. 
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One of our problems in working with chil- 
dren in school has been that we have not clearly 
recognized how social development takes place. 
We have supposedly known that development 
means growth plus learning, or maturation plus 
acculturation. We have acknowledged the fact 
that physical, technical, and intellectual skills 
have to be learned by children, but if the cur- 
riculums of our schools are an indication, we 
have assumed that social skills are automatic 
with maturation and do not have to be learned. 
We are coming to recognize that this idea is 
erroneous and to revise our school curriculums 
to include clearly-thought-out and more-care- 
fully-planned programs for the well-rounded 
social education of children. As Gesell says, 
“The complex process of acculturation depends 
upon a progressive organization of factual in- 
formation and attitudes formed through actual 
experiences.”* He also states that the culture 
“is something organic which must be lived into. 
. .. The culture of today comprises a vast ar- 
ray of interrelated knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
values, and goals. It cannot be conveyed in 
neat bundles of subject matter; it must be as- 
similated in organic bits of experience which 
correspond to the maturity traits of the indi- 
vidual child. . .. The child must learn to carry 
- the culture into which he is born,’ 


Emerging Social Behavior of Older Children. 
What do we know of the social behavior which 
strongly emerges in this period of childhood? 
‘What needs are shown up which must be taken 
into consideration in planning our school pro- 
grams? 


First, we know pretty clearly that children 
in approximately the age period of from nine 
to twelve reject the standards of adults.5 They 
seek to direct themselves—to assert themselves. 
They seek independence and freedom. They 
are beginning to feel their powers. 


Our school programs need to be planned to 
include learning experiences in which children 
can experiment with freedom and independence 
in activities which are well-suited to their abil- 
ities and interests at this stage in their devel- 
opment. Children in the middle grades need 


8 Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances. The Child from Five 
to Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. p. 387-88, 

4 Ibid., p. 375-76 

5 Blair, Arthur, and Burton, William H. Growth and De- 
velopment of the Preadolescent. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951. p. 24-33. 


to have more independence and opportunities 
in self-direction than do children in the primary 
grades. They should be freed from many mi- 
nor routines and rules which younger children 
need. These children are more capable of 
working out their own rules, of directing them- 
selves, and also of checking and evaluating 
themselves. They like rules when they help 
make them and when the rules are reasonable 
and make sense to them. As they throw off 
adult controls, they feel compelled to be more 
conscientious as individuals. Fair rules are 
guides for them as they try new sorties into an 
expanding world. The major function of adult 
guidance is to keep children from making 
rules which are too strict, for they have high 
standards and they try hard to live up to them. 
Pre-adolescents may well be encouraged to for- 
mulate their problems for study and their per- 
formance, standards, to help care for materials, 
and to help manage their own classroom. 

When seventh and eighth graders are in junior 
high schools the intermediate grade boys and 
girls are the oldest children in their elementary 
schools. It is very fitting, then, that they as- 
sume responsibilities for all-school jobs in ad- 
dition to those for their classrooms. When 
they receive intelligent adult guidance they 
usually do very well in managing the school 
Store, serving as library assistants, assisting in 
the office, planning and conducting assembly 
Programs, caring for and running projectors 
and slide machines, and taking care of game 
equipment and the playground. They can 
guide all-school projects through a school 
council. 

They need responsibility, and they can take 
it. They are ready to help make decisions 
which concern them. They need to try their 
wings, to break away a bit from adults, and it 
is important that they have the opportunity to 
do that within the school, where they have de- 
veloped good social patterns, where they have 
a learning environment planned for them, and 
where they feel the warm friendly guidance of 
understanding teachers who are students of 
child development. Children who have the op- 
portunity to develop independence and self- 
direction within the school will not feel the need 
to break out in unsocial behavior elsewhere. 
They are not the ones who are wandering the 
town looking for new worlds to conquer and 
becoming involved in acts of destruction. 
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Rather they are busy with constructive work 
for the school, which is their social community, 
and they gain feelings of importance through 
sensing their achievement and receiving recog- 
nition from others. 

Girl-Boy Relationships. Behavior of chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades indicates also 
that there is not much companionship between 
boys and girls. In fact, antagonism is evident.® 
This is natural because each child has the de- 
velopmental task of completing his own sex 
identification. A girl is in process of learning 
to be a woman, a boy of learning to be a man. 
Our obligation in school is to allow girls to work 
with girls and play with girls, and boys with 
boys; to recognize that such behavior at these 
ages is normal, to accept it without calling at- 
tention to it, or being disturbed by it. But our 
obligation is also to retain all possible oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls to work together in 
groups. We need to avoid putting them in op- 
position. We are wiser to let the girls play 
one game and the boys another occasionally 
when their interests are quite different than 
to let them play against each other. We must 
help them through this stage of development 
and on to adolescence when they will again be 
interested in the opposite sex. 

It is important that boys during these years 
have companionship with men. They benefit 
from the presence in the elementary school of 
some men teachers. They are enabled better 
to identify themselves with their sex role, which 
is sometimes difficult for them if they are asso- 
ciated primarily with women both in the home 
and in the school. 


Age-Sex Groups. Closely related to the re- 
jection of adults and the growing apart of boys 
and girls during these years is the formation 
of age-sex groups or gangs. Children form 
close friendships in these groups. They learn 
to subordinate their own interests at times to 
the demands of the group. They can be in- 
spired to some group loyalty. They are often 
more competitive as a member of a group than 
as an individual. Teachers need to be sure 
that children have plenty of opportunities to 
work in groups, to subordinate their own wishes 
to those of the class group, and to develop loy- 
alties to their own group in school. They are 
ready to break study jobs up into committee 


ë Blair and Burton, op. cit., p. 33-42. 


responsibilities. Sometimes two or three chil- 
dren enjoy more reading a book together than 
reading it alone. Small groups often like to 
work out informal plays, produce a large mural 
or a blockprint for the room or a bookcase or 
other equipment. 

It is also highly important that these chil- 
dren are helped to be accepted by the gang. 
At these ages this is almost more important 
than acceptance by many adults. In these 
tasks of the teacher sociometric studies are in- 
valuable.” They enable a teacher better to 
understand interpersonal relationships within 
the group, to find children who are rejected by 
other children, and those who are isolates, 
so that he can better help the children work 
and play together. 

Loyalty to Gangs and Group Standards. 
Children at these ages often like to form clubs 
of their own. The fact that these clubs are 
secret, with rules, officers, and rituals does not 
indicate that there is anything bad in their pur- 
poses. In fact, the purposes are often hazy 
even to the children themselves, but the secrecy 
makes them seem a little bit more the children’s 
own. These clubs and gangs help children to 
solidify their groups, give them security and a 
feeling of belonging to something, and often- 
times give them courage to break away from 
their families a bit. It is important that teach- 
ers and parents accept these clubs and gangs 
as normal developments in the life of the child. 


Adults need also to understand the child’s 
changes in habits of dress, manner, language, 
and jokes. It is important to be like the gang 
in most respects. Cleanliness and neatness are 
seldom important to children at these ages. 
Such standards are those of adults. In fact, 
the disregard for standards of cleanliness and 
neatness may indicate the child’s independence. 
Greater conformity to the wishes of adults is 
oftentimes expected of girls than of boys. They 
have to be ladylike. Cultural expectations for 
them are more rigid than those for boys. 

Studies have shown the different effects upon 
children of autocratic and democratic adult 
leaders of their clubs or of their class groups 
at school.* Greater amounts of hostility be- 


7 American Council on Education. Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Children. Washington: The Council, 1945. 

8 Lewin, Kurt, and Lippett, Ronald. “An Experimental 
Approach to the Study of Autocracy and Democracy: A 
Preliminary Note.” Sociometry 1:292-301, 1938. 
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tween children have been present with auto- 
cratic club leaders than with democratic. Sig- 
nificant effects upon child behavior of teacher 
behavior, “dominative” versus “integrative,” 
have been reported.® It is important, however, 
in considering such evidence that we be aware 
that the adult leadership is not the only factor 
in influencing the group. 

Growing Sense of Values. Opportunities for 
developing moral concepts increase during these 
years when children are gaining some inde- 
pendence from adults and are trying out life 
on their own. True, they have to puzzle over 
conflicting codes—child’s code versus adult’s 
code, the code of one class versus that of an- 
other socio-economic class, or even differing 
codes within a class or age group, but from this 
struggle they develop the ability to judge situ- 
ations for themselves and to make decisions. 
They are working toward a code of honor of 
their own. They are learning what is meant 
by ethical conduct based upon cause and ef- 
fect relationships. 

Children of these ages are often exceedingly 
fair, and they demand fairness in others. They 
are likely to be quite critical of themselves. 
But they are also critical of others, even of 
adults! They will criticize themselves for 
hypocrisy and they don’t like it in their parents 
or teachers. Adults find that their own white 
lies are not very acceptable to children of nine, 
ten, and eleven years of age. 

Adults have two responsibilities in their 
guidance of children during these years: (a) 
to provide the children with opportunities for 
making moral decisions, and (b) to be careful 
of their own patterns of behavior. Blair and 
Burton after bringing together studies relating 
to the development of moral judgment say, 
“The relationships of children of this age with 
each other appear to provide an opportunity 
for them to experience the authority of equals 
in status. This is thought to be a step in the 
direction of accepting group sanctions based 
upon the good of the group.’ 

The problem of teaching moral and ethical 
values has been too exclusively considered as 
part of teaching religion. It is difficult indeed 


9 Anderson, H. H., and Brewer, J. E. “Studies of Teach- 
ers’ Classroom Personalities II. Effects of Teachers’ Dom- 
inative and Integrative Contacts on Children’s Classroom 
Behavior.” Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 8, 1946. 
10 Blair and Burton, op. cit., p. 90. 
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to conceive of an education which will fit chil- 
dren for life in a democratic society which 
does not include opportunities for them to de- 
velop habits and patterns of ethical behavior, 
but this is an entirely different matter from 
teachings based on sectarianism. 


Children’s critical sense of justice often be- 
comes apparent when they become interested 
in elementary discussions of social problems. 
Their world is broadening. They are begin- 
ning to sense their community. Social prob- 
lems are thought of in terms of specific con- 
crete situations. It is important that children 
not be pushed into premature generalizations 
and also that they not be encouraged to study 
problems about which they can do nothing. 


Inter-Personal Relationships. During later 
childhood aggression is still evident between 
children, but attacks may be less overt. Ag- 
gression at this age may more frequently take 
the form of criticizing, ridiculing, teasing, de- 
ceiving, or ostracizing a child. Recent stud- 
ies of social classes have shown clearly differ- 
ences between these classes in attitudes to- 
wards kinds of aggression which are permissi- 
ble.? Parents in lower class families, who have 
suffered deprivation and gone without certain 
satisfactions, are often more aggressive in going 
after what they want than middle and upper 
class parents, and so they do not frown upon 
aggressive acts in their children, even to fight- 
ing for what they want. It is important that 
teachers understand these class differences in 
order not to make some children feel confused 
and insecure when they find differences in the 
standards between school and their homes. 


Children need skillful guidance in resolving 
their interpersonal conflicts. As Gesell says of 
these children, “All interpersonal conflicts are 
specific; they have pattern and concrete con- 
text. When they are serious enough to de- 
mand adult intervention, they should not be 
handled too impersonally, or too intellectually. 
Appeals to virtue in the abstract are rather 
futile. The child is entangled in a specific situ- 
ation, and this is the situation in which he needs 
assistance so concrete that his specific feelings 
and insight will be modified. It is a present in- 
cident, and the less said about the past or fu- 


11 Koch, op. cit., p. 191. 


12 Davis, Allison. Social Class Influences upon Learning. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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ture the better.”** Children value the present 
and think in terms of the here and now. They 
will be better able to live effectively and hap- 
pily in the future if they live fully now, solve 
their present problems, and meet their present 
developmental tasks with intelligence, courage 
and purpose. Refinement of interpersonal re- 
lationships is one of the major tasks of the ele- 
mentary school. 


Emotional Development 


The years of later childhood are years of 
deepening emotions. They are also the ones 
in which behavior disorders are most frequently 
reported and most commonly found. Disor- 
ders beginning during these years often con- 
tinue into adolescence. Some which are ob- 
served for the first time during adolescence 
had their beginnings earlier. Adults are aware 
of the outbursts which occur when children are 
confronted with a conflict between their stand- 
ards and those of adults. They are not always 
as aware of the quiet child who is sometimes 
having a more serious problem. Among the 
most serious problems of a nine-to-twelve-year- 
old may be rejection by his gang. The isolate 
in the classroom group may go almost unno- 
ticed. But he is failing in one of his most im- 
portant developmental tasks, namely that of 
identifying himself with and being accepted by 
his peers. Not only rejection by his peers, but 
also conflict within himself may occur as the 
child faces this developmental task. He pre- 
viously had probably identified himself closely 
with a parent or a teacher or both. Now he is 
engaged in identifying himself more closely 
with his age mates. Tensions often develop 
when he has to identify with two conflicting 
standards—those of adults and those of chil- 
dren. Deep emotion is involved in the child’s 
identification of himself with his model by 


which he patterns his life, This emotion is a 
he is torn between two conflicting standards, 
emotional conflicts result. Sometimes children 


are actually rejected by adults for what they 
do. Sometimes, though not rejected, they have 
feelings of guilt because of changed attitudes 
towards their parents and teachers, and they 
feel rejected. At times, these conflicts are se- 


18 Gesell and Ilg, op. cit., p. 336. 
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vere enough to cause feelings of insecurity 
within the family and the classroom. 

As Symonds points out, delinquency has been 
found to be clearly related to emotional inse- 
curity, particularly when children are rejected 
by parents for their behavior." Maladjust- 
ments occur frequently also when children are 
overprotected by adults, and are made to þe- 
come sissies or goody-goodies. Teachers, as 
well as parents, who live and work with pre- 
adolescent children, need to be adult and ma- 
ture. That means to put the welfare of the 
child ahead of their own pride. He may be 
better off sloppy and popular with his crowd 
than neat and well-groomed but an isolate. 
It means to put first things first in guiding the 
child’s development. For him to know how to 
organize a game and get it going on the play- 
ground may be more important than to be 
charming at the dinner table when there are 
guests. It means to keep calm when a child 
bursts out in verbal venom. A controlled adult 


furnishes a child a good model to follow in 
growing into maturity. Adults also need to 
hold for these children expectancies in terms 
of this generation. What was good for them 
during their childhood may not be what is good 
for their children during this generation. This 
is a different world. Basic values remain, but 
they are differently interpreted. The major 
problem for adults is to allow enough freedom 
so that the child gains a degree of independ- 
ence, and yet to maintain sufficient standards 
so that he feels security in his home and school. 


The child’s worries during these changing 
years are not always apparent to adults. The 
teacher must be alert to the child’s feelings and 
must be a constant student of classroom rela- 
tionships among children. Every child needs 
encouragement and reassurance to know where 
he stands and to know that his teacher wants 
to be aware of and to understand his feelings. 
He also needs to know that his teacher respects 
his right to have his own feelings. 


Children’s fears change during the years of 
later childhood, Fears of concrete and simple 
matters, such as falling, loud noises, or strange 
persons or places, gradually decrease. Fears 
of death, imaginary creatures, failure and like 
affairs of an imagined or anticipatory nature 


14Symonds, Percival. The Psychology of Parent-Child 
Relationships. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939. 
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increase. This change is a part of a child’s 
whole pattern of development during these 
years. He is turning from the world of fantasy 
to the world of reality. 

Goodenough says, “Emotional patterns 
change as the child becomes more sensitive to 
the attitudes and customs of his social group. 
The potency of a given external stimulus for 
the arousal of emotional feeling and behavior 
is determined not only by the kind of event 
that takes place but also by its intensity, dura- 
tion, novelty, and most of all by the context in 
which it occurs. The context is not confined 
to the circumstances immediately present. It 
includes the memory of that which has gone 
before in the light of which the present is inter- 
preted and the future anticipated.’”** Adults 
need to be acutely aware that there are fine 
differences between children’s emotions. There 
is a fine line between what is acceptable and 
what is not acceptable to a child who is at- 
tempting to adapt himself to the standards of 
his age mates, but who carries with him the 
standards of the adults whom he has admired. 
For example, pre-adolescent boys consider it 
the thing to do to shove the girls, but they will 
not accept the boy who shoves the girls too 
hard. Likewise, girls approaching adolescence 
begin to flirt with the boys, but they reject the 
girl who flirts too much. It is easy for teachers 
to miss these fine lines of demarcation. Teach- 
ers may be helped to become increasingly aware 
of children’s feelings by maintaining free com- 
munication with children. It is important that 
children have confidence enough in teachers 
to express their honest opinions and expose 
their true feelings, that they have the freedom 
to talk about their personal problems, as well 
as to talk about the school curriculum. 


It is important also that teachers remember 
that emotion is an essential part of healthy liv- 
ing. Their aim should be to guide the emo- 
tional development of children and to help them 
attach their emotional urges to suitable goals. 
Emotions are strong motivating forces. They 
make learning effective. Especially is this true 
in the area of attitude. People’s emotions are 
a great force in urging them on to improve our 
social order. 


15 Goodenough, Florence L. “Child Development: Emo- 
tions.” Edited by Walter S. Monroe. Encyclopedia of Ed- 
ucational Research, New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 
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Here again, however, in the realm of emo- 
tions, balance is important. School work must 
be interesting, but not too stimulating so as to 
arouse too strong an emotional response. Dur- 
ing this period of deepening emotions children 
need not so much excessive stimulation as care- 
ful guidance. 

A sense of humor plays an important role in 
the hygiene of the emotions. Education in 
humor is important, and it comes partly through 
contagion. A teacher who establishes a happy 
classroom atmosphere and indulges in whole- 
some give-and-take with children during these 
years of later childhood can help children to 
take advantage of humorous situations to de- 
velop their sense of humor, thus helping them 
safeguard their sanity. 


Intellectual Development 


The intellectual development of children be- 
tween the ages of approximately nine and 
twelve is exceedingly interesting. As boys and 
girls feel their independence and seek to throw 
off the guidance of their parents and teachers, 
they endeavor to find out the realities of the 
world on their own. They are on the lookout 
for opinions of other authorities, sometimes to 
use to provoke arguments against parents and 
teachers. Their concepts of nature are chang- 
ing from fantasy to reality. They are ready 
to experiment with their environment both 
physical and social. They try out people and 
things. This is a period during which chil- 
dren’s interests in both science and social stud- 
ies are strong. They are eager for more accu- 
rate concepts and information about their 
world. They seek stories having realistic ad- 
ventures. Social studies teachers have only to 
meet these interests with rich, challenging 
learning experiences to find a ready group of 
learners. 

Increasing insight into causal relationships 
marks this period of development with chil- 
dren. Blair and Burton state that there is evi- 
dence to show that children during pre-adoles- 
cence exhibit a rapidly increasing ability to see 
and use causal relationships." This ability ap- 
pears to reach almost adult level during these 
years. The available evidence is largely con- 
cerned with the use of such relationships in me- 


16 Blair and Burton, op. cit., p. 149. 
17 Ibid., p. 157-63. 
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chanical or physical phenomena. The extent 
to which these children comprehend causal re- 
lations in social or personal affairs has not been 
reported in studies. That they are confused 
over present cause and effect relationships in 
their own behavior is evident in their failure 
to understand why adults expect the kind of 
behavior that they do from children. They 
fail to understand why they should walk in- 
stead of run, why they should let their parents 
know where they are going, or why they should 
abide by social customs which have grown up. 
They often do not anticipate the results of their 
own action. Sometimes the time lapse between 
behavior and their comprehension of the re- 
sult is so great that they fail to see the rela- 
tionship. 


Problem-Solving. Teachers are wise who at- 
tempt to utilize many problem-solving situa- 
tions in order to help children see clearly the 
how and the why. It is important to use the 
personal and social problems which children 
face to evolve learning experiences in which 
they use and test their ability to see causal re- 
lationships in human behavior. To be useful, 
these problems must be real rather than syn- 
thetic ones to which the teacher knows the an- 
swer. Problems of the present-day world are 
such that the answers are not known in ad- 
vance. As children live together in an ele- 
mentary school, organize their classroom, care 
for materials, take care of equipment and sup- 
plies, work together in committees, do class 
and school jobs, perform experiments, do re- 
search work, give reports, discuss questions and 
problems, and practice their needed skills, there 
are a multitude of opportunities for them to 
observe what kind of behavior works well with 
other people and what kind does not. Such 
learning experiences are often more productive 
in social education than studies of people far 
away and long ago who do not matter to these 
children. 

Time Concepts. One complication for chil- 
dren in understanding cause and effect relation- 
ships is their inaccurate time concepts. True, 
they have achieved the power to think of the 
past as different from the present. They see 
some relationship of the past to the present and 
some of the present to the future. But they 
often lack a clear notion of the succession of 
events of the past and are unable to understand 
fully the time perspective. Carr, Wesley, and 


Murra in summarizing studies concerning time 
concepts state, “A sense of time seems to de- 
velop somewhat independently of school in- 
struction, though instruction and intelligence 
are both factors which may speed up normal 
growth in this area. Primary children display 
an almost complete lack of chronological sense; 
in fact studies indicate that teaching historical 
periods and chronology is, for most pupils, a 
waste of time before the sixth or seventh grade 
and that the study of history in the intermedi- 
ate grades does not necessarily facilitate the 
understanding of time. This does not pre- 
clude, of course, the teaching of time as op- 
posed to chronology; there are many time con- 
cepts which are not chronological which children 
can learn in the early grades.’ Children often 
enjoy stories of the past, primarily because 
they are stories of a different life from the one 
they now know. Life in a different setting is 
exciting and romantic, and since they do not 
have to endure the hardships and face the prob- 
lems of the people who lived in those times, it 
is fun to read about them. 


Roots in the Past. Children are beginning 
to understand that they have a tie with the 
past. They like to know how their lives as 
children are different from those of mothers 
and fathers, grandfathers and grandmothers. 
They are interested in the details of how their 
house is more modern and more convenient 
than the house of the pioneer. They are 
amused by differences in clothing between the 
present and the past. They like to read about 
heroes who have done brave deeds, and since 
they are idealistic they often identify them- 
selves with the heroes whose achievements they 
admire. Children enjoy the study of history 
as a story, a true story, to be sure, in the vague 
past. But without clear concepts of time and 
chronology, the value of any extensive study 
of history before the age of eleven or twelve 
is doubtful. 


Concepts of Size and Location. Concepts of 
place, size and distance are also important in 
social studies. The evidence seems to point to 
the use of definite rather than indefinite terms 
with reference to distance, size, and location. 
And a definite measurement term has no mean- 


18 Carr, Edwin R.; Wesley, Edgar B.; and Murra, Wilbur 
F. “Social Studies.” (Edited by Walter S. Monroe.) 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. p. 1226. 
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ing to a child except as it is related to some- 
thing which he has experienced. The term “a 
mile” is meaningful to the child only if he has 
a feeling for the distance of a mile from many 
experiences in traveling that distance. Lack- 
ing these experiences, he may partially com- 
prehend what a mile is if it is compared to a 
distance which he does know and can under- 
stand. 

Concept Development. It is important to 
understand that concepts are not static formu- 
lations acquired one by one. Rather, they de- 
velop out of many experiences in which chil- 
dren seek meaning. A fact does not exist by 
itself. It only exists as it functions in real situ- 
ations. The child has to see a concept in many 
dimensions in order that he can free it from 
specific circumstances, so that later he can use 
it in new situations. He sees a sailboat on 
the lake, a canoe on the river, and a freighter 
going through the locks. He comprehends that 
a boat is not just a sailboat or a canoe or a 
freighter, but that it may have almost any 
size, shape, color, design, or material as long 
as it floats and is used to navigate the water. 
Then when he sees a tugboat in the harbor he 
recognizes it as a boat. Out of the core of 
experiences of an individual come new formu- 
lations. When adults formulate generalizations 
for children they are forcing children to learn 
by rote rather than meaningfully. This is not 
real learning. The presence of purpose and 
meaning in experiences of children makes for 
both quicker learning and better retention. 


Generalizations. Not only do children need 
many experiences before attempting to form 
generalizations, but they also need a wide va- 
riety of experiences. Rich concepts and fine 
nuances in meaning depend upon broad and 
varied specific learning experiences. In order 
to fix learning, practice is necessary in terms 
of many experiences, not in terms of a repeti- 
tion of the generalization. Allport says that 
the timid child especially needs to try multiple 
approaches to what he is trying to understand. 
Curti says, in summarizing studies of concept 
development, “Clearly each concept is built up 
out of repeated experiences and only gradually 
can it become logical and fully serviceable. 
Such logical and flexible concepts cannot be 
acquired through mere word learning but are 
products of the constant interaction of the child 
with his physical and particularly his social en- 
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vironment.”!? Surely, one of the basic needs in 
social studies teaching is the avoidance of ex- 
cessive verbal teaching of concepts and the 
guidance of children in developing concepts 
through firsthand experiences in human rela- 
tionships. 

Reading and Other Study Skills. During the 
years of later childhood most children increase 
their use of reading skills considerably. Stud- 
ies indicate that interest in reading reaches its 
greatest height during this period. The ma- 
jority of individuals probably do more reading 
as a leisure time activity during later childhood 
than at any other period in their lives. They 
are becoming more aware of and concerned 
about other people’s ideas and beliefs. Read- 
ing is an important means of learning the ideas 
and attitudes of people removed from them in 
time and space. They identify themselves with 
people who lived in the past and with their 
ideals and values. So reading is essential in 
the study of history, and essential for most 
people in studying geography and other cul- 
tures in our present day world. It also some- 
times serves these children well as a means of 
getting away from adults. 

Later childhood is the optimal age for per- 
fecting proficiencies in the tools of learning 
including observing, listening, discussing, and 
reading. Children appreciate the need for lan- 
guage skills as media of social communication, 
and are ready to work at the job of improving 
them. They are anxious to gain independence 
in these skills as in other phases of their liv- 
ing. They gain some freedom vicariously in 
experiencing adventure stories. Accordingly, 
reading disabilities become more serious during 
these years, and failure has extreme conse- 
quences. Reading difficulties of children of 
these ages seem to be related to emotional dis- 
turbances, and parents often feel that the dif- 
ficulty is in the child because of his lack of 
effort or his stupidity. Preston’s study indi- 
cates that a significantly large percentage of 
the reading failures show social insecurity.” 

Social studies teachers cannot assume that 
children have learned to read with complete 
facility, nor that they have learned to read all 


19 Curti, Margaret W. “Child Development Concepts.” 
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kinds of materials. It is the teacher’s obliga- 
tion to help children with new materials for 
which they reach out. Social studies materials 
include new hazards for children who have 
read largely fanciful story material. Technical 
vocabulary begins to appear. Sentence struc- 
ture is often more complex. In studying cause 
and effect relationships it is necessary to keep 
in mind more factors as one moves along. 
Charts, diagrams, maps, tables, and graphs 
have to be read. Children need help in master- 
ing these new work-study skills, and in extend- 
ing their technical vocabulary. Materials 
which they use need to be selected carefully so 
that the increase in difficulty will be gradual 
and not too sudden. 


Social Concepts. Great advances have been 
made in recent years in understanding the re- 
lationship between social class and learning. 
Studies have shown clearly that many intelli- 
gence tests are culturally biased and favor chil- 
dren of the upper and middle classes over those 
of the lower classes. Lower class children con- 
sistently fall several points below upper-class 
and middle-class children on these tests. Thus, 
socio-economic levels influence the school’s di- 
agnosis of a child’s intelligence. Likewise, 
grouping of children for class work on the 
basis of these culturally biased intelligence 
quotients and other test results may be ques- 
tionable. A major advance is the development 
of culture-free tests which are fair to children 
of all socio-economic classes because they make 
use of elements in our common culture by 
means of problems which are equally common 
to all classes.” 


Social studies teachers, in particular, need to 
study this common general American culture 
in order to understand the children in their 
groups who come from all social segments of 
our population. The fact that teachers do not 
represent in the same proportions the various 
classes from which their children come means 
that they have to put forth considerable effort 
to understand the children who belong to dif- 
ferent class groups from themselves. The fact 
that according to the 1950 census 60 per cent 
of the children in this country grow up in lower 
socio-economic groups and that 95 per cent of 


21 Eells, Kenneth; Davis, Allison; Havighurst, Robert J.; 
Herrick, Virgil; and Tyler, Ralph. Intelligence and Cul- 
tural Differences. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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the teachers come from the middle class indi- 
cates the problem.** 

Evaluation. An additional obligation of 
teachers beyond using culture-free tests is to 
use test results wisely and to avoid labeling 
children according to test results. It is impor- 
tant to know who gave the test, under what 
circumstances it was given, and the condition 
of the child at the time of taking the test. It 
is also important to remember that intelligence 
tests measure not only innate mental abilities, 
but also progressive effects of environmental 
conditions, and that a child with a low score 
on an intelligence test may not be dull or un- 
able to learn, but may be simply intellectually 
undernourished. He may have lived in a 
blighted environment where experiences with 
numbers, colors, pictures, and most of all with 
language—the things used in intelligence tests 
—have been meager. We must think of the 
test score as one measure of his present ability 
to do schoolwork of the kind we now have, and 
not of his ultimate potential ability. 


Physical Development 


Studies of the physical development of chil- 
dren from approximately nine to twelve show 
that physical and organic growth is relatively 
stable as compared with the years before and 
after [these].?* It is a period during which 
muscular coordination is perfected. Children 
achieve greater manual dexterity and are able 
to make a greater variety of responses. They 
are interested in perfecting manual skills, and 
they welcome help in doing so. 

Children are thus growing in ability to ex- 
press in concrete form such as pictures, models, 
dioramas, or relief maps ideas and information 
which they have. These expressions serve as 
additional means of communicating with oth- 
ers. Though often valuable and pleasurable 
for most children, these experiences may serve 
especially well those children who are less 
verbal or who have less language facility than 
their companions. These means of expression 
also serve well children with special interest 
and ability in them. 


Children during the years of later childhood 


22 Davis, Allison. “Social and Economic Factors in Per- 
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are relatively strong and have greater endur- 
ance. The incidence of illness is lower than 
during the years immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing this period. It is important that the 
school program provide them opportunities for 
vigorous activity. Important social learnings 
result from solving problems of inter-personal 
relationships and group cooperation which arise 
in playing games. There are opportunities to 
learn not to keep the ball oneself if by passing 
it to a teammate a goal for the team may be 
made. A competitive game offers many chances 
to distinguish between mean play which hin- 
ders one’s opponents and clever, clean play 
which overcomes the opponents and which is 
still good sportsmanship. 

This period of physical health and endur- 
ance with the need for activity is a desirable 
time to take children on excursions away from 
the school. Trips into the world outside the 
school are especially suitable learning experi- 
ences for children during these years because 
of physical endurance, strong interests in the 
world of reality and in new experiences, and 
the need for many specific, concrete experi- 
ences with the world before forming generaliza- 
tions in the realm of the abstract. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, though many more studies of 
children during their years of later childhood 
are needed, findings are available to indicate 
rather clearly that, because their developmen- 
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tal tasks are different in many ways from those 
of children younger and older than they, the 
school program in the intermediate grades must 
be adapted to the children in those grades. For 
their best interests they should not be treated 
like younger children nor like adolescents. 

Findings from studies of children also indi- 
cate, however, that rates of development of in- 
dividual children differ tremendously—both in 
the total organismic rate and in that of specific 
abilities. Olson’s studies have shown clearly 
how much the “organismic” age (expressed, for 
example, by a combination of height age, weight 
age, chronological age, mental age, dental age, 
carpal age, and reading age) of a child may 
vary from his chronological age. 

Children in schools, however, are organized 
primarily in groups according to their chrono- 
logical ages. This means that they will vary 
in their “organismic” age. There will be wide 
ranges in abilities, interests, and needs. There- 
fore the school program for each year must be 
conceived broadly so as to give each child op- 
portunity for his maximal development and 
feeling of achievement. The responsibility of 
the school is to every child—to help him to 
understand his world and his heritage, to define 
his place as a citizen of the world, and to 
achieve the purposes and preparation neces- 
sary to enable him to help improve society for 
the welfare of both himself and of all mankind. 


24 Olson, Willard C. Child Development. 
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II. Contributions from the Social Sciences 


Arnold R. Meier 


tudinal and clinical studies of child 

growth and development and the newly 
formulated hypotheses about children’s needs 
are not the only forces operating to produce a 
noticeable shift in the viewpoints of curriculum 
workers. Anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology also have made contributions to 
knowledge which are possibly equally signifi- 
cant in determining the experiences which the 
school provides to help children attain their 


Te RECENT research findings from longi- 


greatest potential as individuals and as useful 
members of a democratic society. 

This chapter will attempt to identify some 
of these more recent contributions from the so- 
cial sciences which appear to have important 
implications in determining the experiences cal- 
culated to improve the personal and group 
relationships of the pre-adolescent. The im- 
provement of social relations and skills is ad- 
mittedly a major concern of the entire school, 
and findings related to such improvement are 
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equally applicable to content areas other than 
social studies. As a matter of fact, one of the 
implications which appears quite clearly from 
a consideration of the findings discussed in this 
chapter is that they do not fit neatly into the 
pattern of conventional areas of learnings such 
as literature, history, geography, mathematics, 
etc., borrowed from various disciplines. They 
apply rather to the entire school—to all de- 
partments, and content areas. 

The concepts which will be discussed here 
are in most cases composites of findings and 
theory from anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology. They have been distilled from a 
study of the effects of culture on the personal 
and group relationships of children—from the 
influences which a society exerts upon its mem- 
bers to perpetuate a semblance of order and 
continuity. One important phase of our cul- 
ture is the system of social classes which exists 
within our society. It is a class system oper- 
ated by our society which at the same time ac- 
cepts the general values inherent in democracy. 
Another group of findings has resulted from 
a group of studies which center on the social 
relations of individuals and the network of re- 
lationships which exist in small groups. The 
findings discussed deal largely with subgroup 
cultures and the intergroup relations of chil- 
dren and their choice of close associates and 
friends. 


The Social Class Concept 


Anthropological science indicates that the 
culture of primitive tribes is reflected in its 
child-rearing practices, and that the socializa- 
tion of youth, the induction of the young into 
the culture, in turn produces an adult who re- 
sponds to his environment in particular ways. 
This contribution is a useful corrective to a 
strictly psychological approach which views in- 
telligence and motivation as a sort of inborn 
characteristic—a characteristic which is devel- 
opmental over time, but relatively fixed for life. 
It now appears that the biological factors are 
turned and bent by environmental background 
—by the overall behavior patterns of the peo- 
ple with whom a child lives—by the culture or 
subgroup culture of society. The study of the 
ideas and methods which operate to organize 
primitive societies has been one impetus and 
source of information leading to studies of the 
organization or culture of American commu- 


nities. One of the findings resulting from this 
research is that we do have a social class struc- 
ture, even in democratic America. 

According to Allison Davis, a “social class” 
is to be thought of as the largest group of peo- 
ple whose members have intimate access to 
each other. A class is composed of families, 
groups, and social cliques. The interrelation- 
ships between these families and cliques in such 
informal activities as group recreation, visiting, 
dances, receptions, teas, and larger informal af- 
fairs constitute the structure of the social class. 
The person is a member of that social class in 
which most of his social activity of this inti- 
mate kind occurs. 

Basically, the social class concept is that our 
American society is, as Allison Davis describes 
it, a system of socially ranked groups which 
have varying degrees of social movement. Each 
group consists of people who associate or may 
associate freely with each other but who do not, 
may not, or are not inclined to associate freely 
with the groups that are felt to be “above” and 
“below” them. These social classes exist de- 
spite the fact that our American society has, in 
general, a common language, common family 
structure, common dress, and a common moral 
code. 

In our society, an individual is born into a 
family that is a member of such a social class 
or socially ranked group. His family’s social 
participation is limited largely to its own social 
group. The individual’s opportunity for social 
learnings is restricted by his personal contacts, 
and these, in turn, are chiefly within his own 
class. To a degree, his activities are limited 
by the pressure from groups above and below 
him to restrict his social participation, “to keep 
him in his place.” In consequence, he is pre- 
vented from learning habits of thought and ac- 
tion not characteristic of or compatible with 
acceptable behavior in his class, and this tends 
to keep him from increasing his social and, in 
some cases, his economic privileges. 

It may be argued that ours is a classless so- 
ciety; people are not held in the class in which 
they were born; many do move into a higher 
(or lower) class. True. Social classes do ex- 
ist; persons may be identified as being in one 
class or another, and membership in a class is 
relatively permanent. Furthermore, some kind 
of class system is characteristic of all complex 
societies and indeed inevitable. A society must 
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establish an orderly way to maintain itself. 
The classes, castes, or societal organization 
may be based upon ideas or concepts which are 
not acceptable, yet there must be some sort 
of organization to determine status similar to 
the social class ideas. It would appear to be 
the objective of the public school in the United 
States to keep the system as democratic and 
equalitarian as possible. Since children and 
youth are different because they come from dif- 
ferent class cultures, we need to adjust our 
teaching materials and procedures to the dif- 
ferent characteristics they have as members of 
different social classes and at the same time 
try to work toward the general values accepted 
as important in a democratic society. 

It should be noted that social classes consti- 
tute only one of the major systems of social 
rank in American society. There are three 
types of status-groups, each of which tends to 
restrict the cultural environment of its mem- 
bers and particularly the learning opportunities 
of the children in it. These are (a) social 
classes, (b) ethnic or foreign born groups, and 
(c) color-castes. Of these, the color-castes, es- 
pecially in the South, are the most permanent 
for they allow relatively little movement out 
of the group in which one was born. In con- 
trast, there is relatively more possibility of 
change of status from one social class to an- 
other. This discussion will be limited to social 
class, though the importance of ethnic groups 
and color-castes is admitted. 

In the studies that have been made of com- 
munities where individuals have been identi- 
fied as belonging to different classes, it is found 
that there are striking differences among the 
classes in a variety of aspects. The classes 
differ in the kinds of family relations that are 
recognized as desirable, the recreational inter- 
ests, and standards of living, the type of oc- 
cupation, the income level, the emphasis in 
child-rearing, the extent of physical aggression 
permitted, the toleration of dirt, the extent and 
type of obscene language which is tolerated, 
the emphasis placed on competition and the 
desirability of excelling, etc. 

It should be understood that these classes are 
not absolute. Artists and college professors, 
for example, are extremely difficult to classify, 

and it is obvious that not all the characteristics 
of any one class would apply to every person 
who is considered in that class. 
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The proportion of the population placed in 
the various classes differs somewhat in differ- 
ent communities. For midwestern and eastern 
communities the proportion might be averaged 
approximately in the following way. The up- 
per class, including both the upper-uppers and 
the lower-uppers, make up only about three 
per cent of the total population. The middle 
class has about 40 per cent, distributed 10 
per cent in upper-middle and 30 per cent in 
lower-middle. The lower class has about 57 
per cent, including 38 per cent in upper-lower 
and 19 per cent in lower-lower. Thus, 87 per 
cent of the people are lower-middle or below. 


The upper class is made up of the persons 
at the top of the social hierarchy. Its mem- 
bers are deferred to by nearly everyone; they 
live in the best houses in the best residential 
areas; almost all of them are financially secure 
and many are wealthy; they are usually pro- 
prietors, managers, or professional men; they 
are “society”; their names are sought for as 
sponsors and patrons of major community af- 
fairs. Within the upper class, two sub-classes 
may often be distinguished: the upper-uppers 
who are the “old” aristocracy and who value 
family highly; and the lower-uppers who are 
like them in most regards except that they have 
only recently moved up into the upper class 
and are ranked somewhat below the old fam- 
ilies. The entire upper class is thought of by 
the groups below it in the hierarchy as the 
“upper crust,” “society,” or “the folks with 
money.” 


The middle class, making up about 40 per 
cent of the population, is usually divided into 
upper-middles and lower-middles. The upper- 
middle class members are spoken of as “good, 
respectable people with some money, but not 
society.” The men are most frequently pro- 
fessional men or owners or managers of busi- 
nesses. Lower-middle class men are more 
often white-collar employees or the owners of 
small enterprises or, occasionally, skilled 
workmen. 


The middle class, as a whole, may be looked 
on as a group where much importance is at- 
tached to individual wealth and to the observ- 
ance of religious and moral precepts in be- 
havior. The middle class is the prime guardian 
of the moral code. Its members are usually 
active in church and sometimes refer to them- 
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selves as “good, clean peoplé.” They enjoy a 
fair degree of economic security and live in 
good homes in average-to-good neighborhoods. 
In the main, except for some professional men 
who are paid by fees, they receive salaries, not 
wages. 

It is characteristic of the middle class to 
attach much importance to the idea of improv- 
ing oneself. Every middle-class parent who is 
financially able tries to see to it that his chil- 
dren are educated at least through secondary 
school. There is considerable concern that chil- 
dren should get “good grades” in school. Mem- 
bers of the middle class are often much con- 
cerned with community improvement. They 
tend to be active politically and active in 
churches and community associations. This 
class contributes the great majority of mem- 
bers in the luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, etc. 

The lower class, making up over half of the 
population, also is divided into sub-classes. 
The upper-lowers think of themselves as “poor, 
but honest folk.” They are mainly tradesmen 
and medium-skill workers, and, in rural areas, 
tenant farmers. They are paid an hourly or 
daily rate, rather than being on salary. At the 
bottom of the scale are the lower-lowers, but 
they speak of themselves as “just as good as 
anybody.” ‘They are chiefly unskilled workers 
whose employment may be irregular and who 
may need occasionally to accept public relief. 

Lower-class people in the cities generally are 
an industrial group. They differ from middle- 
class people in that they take much less part in 
organizations and associations of various kinds. 
They vote, but normally are not very active in 
politics. They do not have a high degree of 
security, and their income is somewhat uncer- 
tain. They do a great deal of installment plan 
buying. They find it hard to plan for the future 
because their immediate needs are so rarely 
satisfied. They live in the poorest houses in 
the lowest neighborhoods. The small children 
often wear torn, dirty clothes and seldom wear 
shoes in the summer. 

All this may sound as if the prime basis for 
division in classes were economic. The eco- 
nomic factor does play a large part but it is by 
no means the only one. Motives, standards, in- 
terests, family traditions all help to determine 
the intimate associations of people and conse- 
quently their inclusion in a particular social 


class. The methods used by sociologists and 
anthropologists in discovering the class to which 
a person belongs illustrate other important 
characteristics of each social class. Note that 
a social class identification is discovered, not 
determined, for the investigator only identifies 
the class to which a person belongs, he does not 
determine it. The individual’s behavior deter- 
mines the class. 


Some Class Differences of Particular 
Importance to Teachers 


Schemes for social class identification are 
merely ways to organize important information 
about individuals. It is the behavior, attitudes, 
and values of children in each class that are 
important to all teachers. Those teachers who 
find the whole concept of social class repugnant 
may ascribe differences in the behavior and 
values of their pupils to causes other than so- 
cial class membership. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are many causes. The description 
and comments given here are based on the as- 
sumption that they are one of the important 
factors in determining behavior. 


Before the child comes under the influence 
of the school which attempts to help him ma- 
ture, other people have had an important hand 
in his rearing. There is considerable evidence 
that the child rearing practices in different so- 
cial classes varies greatly. Children in middle- 
class homes were expected to maintain regular 
schedules of living and to help do minor chores 
about the home at a definitely younger age than 
in lower-class homes. The age at which girls 
began to cook was lower, on the average, in 
middle-class homes than in lower-class homes, 
although there may be notable exceptions in 
particular ethnic groups. There was differen- 
tial treatment between boys and girls in both 
middle and lower-class families, but in middle- 
class homes boys were expected to be in the 
house earlier at night than in the lower-class 
homes, and there were more definite attempts 
by middle-class parents to know the where- 
abouts of their children than among lower-class 
parents. 


Upper-class characteristics are given only in- 
cidental treatment here for two reasons. They 
have not been so intensively studied as the mid- 
dle and lower classes and there are relatively 
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so few pupils from the upper class enrolled in 
the public schools. 

The evidence seems rather clear. Middle- 
class children receive more “training,” they are 
subjected to more restraints and pressures, and 
they are given more responsibility to carry at 
an earlier age than lower-class children. They 
are, on the whole, more closely supervised. 

Middle-class homes avoid what they call 
“crude” or “rough” talk. They censure the 
use of “four letter words” more than do lower- 
class homes. They supervise the group activ- 
ities in mixed groups rather closely. Any sex 
implications in the speech or actions of indi- 
viduals who are friends of their children are 
carefully noted by middle-class parents. These 
factors weigh heavily in making decisions about 
the desirability of their children’s associates. 

These examples of differences in child rear- 
ing conditions and practices between middle- 
and lower-class families indicate that the 
learning experiences of the children of these 
two groups influence differences in their be- 
havior, values, and motives. These, in turn, 
are related to patterns of social relations and 
interaction among boys and girls in school. 

Social Interaction. To get some insight into 
the constellations of personal attraction and 
rejection linked with personality and culture 
and sub-culture values, the friendship patterns 
of pupils have been studied. Certain typical 
variations in social patterning according to age 
levels has been discovered. Sociograms (dia- 
grams showing the social relationships existing 
in a group) made in the primary grades usually 
consist of several chains of one-way relations 
with few mutual choices and practically no com- 
plex networks of cliques. For example, in the 
primary grades Mary chooses Jane as the person 
she would like as her best friend, whereas Jane 
chooses John and John chooses Beth. Children 
in the lower primary grades are self-centered, 
they are not conscious of the impression they 
make on one another. They need shared ex- 
periences and opportunities for and recipro- 
cated kindliness and consideration toward 
others. 

Beginning at ages eleven and twelve, there 
are chains of mutual association, but the chain 
does not contain so many individuals. There 
are more mutual choices. That is, Mary 
chooses Jane and Margaret as the people in the 
classroom she wishes as her best friends; Jane 
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in turn chooses Mary and Margaret and Mar- 
garet chooses Mary and Jane. Thus, the group 
is a self-contained clique. In some cliques 
there are some individuals who are linked with 
another chain or clique. 

This has been interpreted in several ways. 
It may be an indication of a growing interest 
in and awareness of each other—a natural sign 
of a developing social awareness. It may be 
a sign that the pupils understand the class 
attitudes and have identified themselves with 
individuals from their social class and are de- 
veloping or have developed a subgroup culture 
of their own. It may mean that as children 
approach adolescence and attempt to estab- 
lish their independence of adults, they need 
mutually to support each other. The last in- 
terpretation would seem to square with obser- 
vations that shortly before and during adoles- 
cence the approval of the peer group is often 
more potent than adult controls in determining 
a youngster’s behavior. 

Sociometric testing and the study of friend- 
ship patterns has shed some light on the iden- 
tification of individuals as leaders or “stars” 
and on the nature of leadership as a value 
function of a group. The qualities or factors 
which determine leadership appear to vary ac- 
cording to the group and with the circum- 
stances in which it operates. In some groups 
of ten to fourteen-year-olds prettiness, sex 
sophistication, athletic prowess, or resistance 
to adult authority may be important. It also 
appears that the ability of some twelve-year- 
olds to initiate behavior which is contagious is 
partly a function of their status in the group 
based on subculture values and partly the re- 
sult of the individual impulsiveness of the per- 
sons who are “contaged,” who imitate or pick 
up and continue the behavior. 

Equally important are the findings that in 
any class group there are isolates, people who 
are not chosen by other members. The isolate 
is not disliked, he is insulated from real par- 
ticipation in the group. The results in social 
adjustment and maturity would appear ob- 
vious. What does all of this mean to the 
school? 


Implications for Schools and Teachers 


Although the fact of social class seems es- 
tablished in communities wherever surveys are 
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made, the American people in general do not 
seem to recognize the existence of social classes 
and do not talk about the class structure of 
society. Some of those who have heard of the 
concept seem reluctant to accept the idea. The 
reason for this reluctance seems to lie in the 
American tradition that ours is a classless so- 
ciety. We quote frequently the phrase “All 
men are created equal.” In our classrooms we 
point with pride and satisfaction to the in- 
stances of great men who have risen from hum- 
ble beginnings. Examples are cited as proof 
that American society differs from society in 
other countries, in that one person is as good 
as another and that everyone may reach the 
top if he only wants to and exerts enough ef- 
fort. The whole concept of social class is re- 
pugnant to many persons who believe in the 
ideals of democracy. 

Some of the connotations of the social class 
concepts are at variance with democratic ideals, 
yet schools (teachers and administrators) must 
cope with the class system and its effects on 
the pupils in school. 

Teachers, predominantly from the middle 
class, should examine their class behaviors, 
their possible upward mobility, and their reac- 
tions to the behaviors of children that are 
strongly class conditioned. The examination 
should center on determining whether the 
teachers’ personal class conditioned values and 
viewpoints hinder an objective determination 
of the causes which operate to dictate the be- 
haviors of their pupils. Teachers should at- 
tempt to understand class behavior. This does 
not mean that they are to approve or even con- 
done such behavior. It does mean that they 
should be cautious in placing blame for certain 
behaviors on the personal integrity of a person. 
The cause and importance of the behavior are 
prime factors in assessing its significance prop- 
erly. This leads in some instances to expand- 
ing the area of what it is possible to accept 
without comment. 


Ultimately schools must decide which values 
they will espouse or foster. It seems that 
schools should in most cases, as they have in 
the past, work for middle class values. They 
may de-emphasize some, but in general this 
would seem to be the only choice. The change 
of a class culture or behavior is a long, gradual 
process and it is not likely to be achieved sat- 
isfactorily by any show of force which the 


school can use. Schools must build relations 
which will let education take place. They must 
find something to praise and then propose 
other values for examination. The alternative 
to this in classroom practice is to assign the 
acceptance of ideas and to threaten with bad 
marks those individuals who do not immedi- 
ately conform. 

The schools should broaden the scope of edu- 
cational goals and recognize and approve talent 
on more fronts than at present. There has 
been a long term trend in this direction which 
the school may well continue. Schools have 
broadened educational goals to parallel the wide 
variations in activities carried on in life. Chil- 
dren from lower classes are handicapped if the 
school focuses mainly on verbal skills. If craft 
work, dramatic arts, music, group leadership, 
and athletic prowess are considered important 
goals, many more children in the lower classes 
and in the middle classes, too, have a chance 
for success in expressing themselves and in win- 
ning the approval of the group and the teacher. 
The life experiences of children of all classes, 
rather than those of the middle classes alone, 
should be made the basis of discussion, study, 
and testing. 

The suggested examination of the school’s 
curriculum raises several other pertinent issues 
about the uniformity of program in each school. 
Teachers in rural areas, small towns, and cities 


ws 
face quite different situations from the point of 


view of their contact with children of various 
classes. In rural areas and small towns all the 
children in a given grade level are in a single 
classroom. The teacher who has the fourth 
grade in such a community has all the children 
at that grade level, regardless of social class. 
In the large cities, on the other hand, there 
are more or less clearly defined neighborhoods 
for upper class, middle class, and working class. 
The teacher who has a fourth grade room in an 
upper-class neighborhood will have mainly up- 
per-class children with a sprinkling of middle- 
class children in her room. In a middle-class 
neighborhood the teacher will have predomi- 
nantly middle-class children. Likewise, in a 
working-class neighborhood the great majority 
of the children in the school will be from the 
working class. Disregarding all other argu- 
ments, the social class concept would seem suf- 
ficient basis to question the desirability of hav- 
ing a detailed uniform program for all schools. 
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In whatever situation he works, the teacher 
needs to know the individual pupils in the 
room, the conditions of their home life, the mo- 
tives they have, the kind of influence exerted 
by peers, the things in which they find satisfac- 
tion, and to tailor the learning experiences ac- 
cordingly. The teacher of middle-class chil- 
dren, in one sense, has an easier task for he is 
probably from the middle class himself and is 
familiar from personal experience with the gen- 
eral characteristics of people of that class. The 
middle-class teacher, however, who is working 
with children from the upper class or with chil- 
dren from the lower class needs to make a spe- 
cial effort to acquaint himself with the charac- 
teristics of the children he is then teaching. 


In addition to examining the content of in- 
struction in a school program, the class con- 
cept implies an examination of teaching meth- 
od. If the lower-class children do not have 
wide experience in verbal teaching methods 
(textbooks and recitations) other means of 
communication and opportunities for learning 
should be used. Community trips, laboratory, 
experiences, varied classroom activities, audio- 
visual teaching aids all give opportunities to 
different types of children to develop. 


One method which appears to have promise 
for changing basic perceptions about individ- 
uals and groups who are different is group 
process education. The betterment of human 
relations between social class groups can be 
attempted by the interaction of pupils as they 
work at school tasks in small groups. This 
interaction may be stimulated by the teacher 
who forms groups which have a worthwhile 
educational purpose in which children respond 
to normal group controls, help guide action, and 
formulate or learn the rules of fair play by 
which all democratic groupings are run. There 
is some evidence that the group participation 
approach gives experiences of emotional satis- 
faction, gives some assurance of being liked 


and wanted. While there will probably be 
some aggression and counter aggression in such 
a procedure, the group process approach tries 
to reduce this aspect of school life. It reduces 
the instances in which the teacher becomes ag- 
gressive and then copes with the resulting re- 
sistance and counter aggression. In using this 
method the role of the teacher would appear 
to be that of a manager of group process. The 
group should be used for the benefit of all its 
members, for their motivation, well-being, and 
control. It should provide a situation in which 
pupils can change their perceptions about other 
people and groups as they formulate their own 
ways of working together. 

Another implication of the social class theory 
which focuses sharply on the social studies 
teachers may be stated as a question. Should 
some aspects of the social class concept be 
taught directly? There is ample evidence that 
nine, ten, and eleven-year-old children have al- 
ready established some of their biases and 
values. They know that there are social 
differences, but whether the school should 
attempt to present generalizations and conclu- 
sions to pupils about these differences is an un- 
answered question. High school textbooks 
consider problems of poverty, the standard of 
living, the remuneration from various jobs, the 
distribution of wealth, immigration, and race 
relations. Should this oblique approach to the 
social class concept be continued and intro- 
duced earlier? Some of the facts of life in this 
area are already familiar to pre-adolescents. 


This problem involves some of the same dif- 
ficulties encountered in attempts to expand in- 
tercultural or intergroup education. It is, in 
fact, one part of the whole. Any attempt at 
introducing such direct teaching should be ac- 
companied by a parent education, or public 
relations program. The teaching of such con- 
cepts will be determined in part by what the 
parents of the children involved believe about 
such matters. 
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III. To What Extent Does Research about Children and Society 
Give Specific Guidance as to Which Basic Generalizations 


from the Social Sciences Can Be Developed 
Meaningfully in the Middle Grades? 


Helen Hay Heyl 


HAT concepts and social generaliza- 

\ \ / tions can be developed meaningfully 

by the children of the middle elemen- 

tary school grades? One might answer that 

as far as research regarding children and so- 

ciety giving specific guidance, there are no fun- 

damental, basic generalizations that can be de- 
veloped only in the middle grades. 


The processes of growth in social under- 
standings and consequent action are subtle and 
slow. Only over a long period of time, perhaps 
years, can any one of the many basic social 
ideas and generalizations, which an American 
needs to understand in order to live success- 
fully in the modern world, take form and be 
fully sensed by a child. It may well be that 
some of the most important ideas about our so- 
ciety will not flower into understanding and 
intelligent action until adulthood. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the teachers of every ele- 
mentary school system should plan together 
for the recurrence of social ideas in varied set- 
tings and through varied experiences through- 
out the entire elementary school program, from 
kindergarten through grade 6. This is not to 
gainsay that certain concepts may be appropri- 
ately emphasized in the middle grades as will 
be indicated later. It is important to recognize, 
however, that unless the concepts which are em- 
phasized in the middle grades actually have 
their first roots in the early years it is improb- 
able that they can be taught and developed in 
these grades alone so as to function in the daily 
thinking and behavior of eleven and twelve- 
year-old children. Take, for example, such a 
matter as that of developing an understanding 


The Child Studies 


1. Boats, automobiles, trains, and airplanes 

2. His own home and family 

3. The postman, the fireman, the traffic officer, 
the public playground 


of the division of labor. Some aspects can be 
understood by the young child in the kinder- 
garten and in first and second grades as he 
learns more about the meaning of home and 
family life, or sees the division of labor in ac- 
tion at school, or watches men at work on a 
construction job in the neighborhood, or dis- 
covers how workers in the neighborhood help 
him, or learns something of farm life as our 
basic industry. In later childhood, he can ap- 
propriately learn more about the division of 
labor as he discovers the specialized work that 
is indigenous in certain regions of his country 
and the interrelationships that are involved in 
the transporting of goods and services. But 
one may question if a full sense of what is im- 
plied in the term division of labor with the 
complexities of economic systems, labor unions 
and-the like will stand clear and concrete in a 
youth’s understanding, even at the secondary 
school level. The point to be remembered is 
that ideas leading to such an understanding as 
the division of labor need to be planted early 
and built up gradually over a long period of 
time. They must be encountered again and 
again in different situations and in varied set- 
tings to become a part of one’s living philos- 
ophy. 

Appropriate differences in the content used 
by one school system in developing certain con- 
cepts for children and for young people are 
shown in the following selection of topics of 
study.” These are merely samples of many 
similar contrasts that could be drawn. 


25 Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Development. Al- 
bany: New York State Education Department; 1950. (MS) 


The Youth Studies 


1, Transportation in its complex relationships 

2. The family as a social institution 

3. Government and the support of government 
services 
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The Child Studies 


4. The farmer, the grocery store, the florist shop, 
etc. 
. The grist mill, a paper mill 
. Ways of exchanging goods 
. Human geography and the simpler aspects of 
geography as a science 
8. Living together democratically, learning com- 
mittee work technics, organizing clubs, shar- 
ing in making rules for our own school, etc., 
and gradually learning where our democratic 
ways of living came from and how we ob- 
tained our freedom and responsibilities. 


SIAM 


Recognizing the facts presented above, one 
must still ask how to undertake the selection 
of basic generalizations which may be used as 
a framework for a social studies program, par- 
ticularly in the middle grades. There are, of 
course, a number of different ways in which 
such a selective analysis might be made. Re- 
search workers appear, however, to have at- 
tacked the problem thus far in about five dif- 
ferent ways. 


1. They have made analyses of societies, either by 
analyzing the writings of leading thinkers of the 
society or by studying the activities of the peo- 
ple, and thus have attempted to discover the ma- 
jor generalizations governing life in that society. 
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. They have made comparative studies and anal- 
yses of content, objectives, and concepts and 
generalizations written into state and local 
courses of study in the social studies, assuming 
these to be those accepted as fundamental by 
subject matter specialists in the various areas un- 
der consideration such as history, geography, 
sociology, economics, and the like. 


3. They have tested children’s knowledge of basic 
generalizations to determine the probable order, 
learning sequence and difficulty of the concepts. 
They have examined textbooks and other read- 
ing materials available to children in particular 
grades to determine what generalizations are 
developed in the materials and to what extent 
children understand them from reading about 
them. 


4. They haye made analyses of children’s activities, 
of their questions, and of their expressed inter- 
ests and attitudes to see which generalizations 
the children were moving toward, and to deter- 
mine what generalizations might be appropri- 
ately emphasized at various ages. 


5. They have carried on experiments to discover 
the effeçts of new types of instruction. 


The Youth Studies 
4. Production and distribution 
. Manufacturing 


. Economic systems 
. Economic and mathematical geography 


Naan 


8. A systematic treatment of the development 
and growth of democracy. 


Determining Basic Generalizations 
Through Analyses of Society 


More than twenty-five years ago, men like 
Franklin Bobbitt, Frederick Bonser, and oth- 
ers were asking what basic understandings 
about human society should education develop. 
To this group of research workers an analysis 
of society itself was the first essential step for 
the curriculum maker. A wide and clear vi- 
sion of social groups of all kinds, together with 
their relations to one another, their rights, and 
their duties was to Bobbitt, for example, one 
of the basic generalizations to be developed. 
Interdependence was another; division of la- 
bor still another. In an article appearing in 
the Elementary School Journal in 1924 (9) 
Bobbitt stated that: 


The most numerous and the most difficult prob- 
lems of the world today are those involved in so- 
cial adjustment and control. Class conscious 
groups of many kinds are seeking their own ends 
at the expense of the general welfare. . . . They are 
exceedingly shortsighted, since their welfare in the 
long run is dependent on the general welfare. 

. . . These groups arise in part from that spe- 
cialization or division of labor which is necessary 
to our complex modern society. 


According to Bobbitt, our society breaks up 
naturally into groups of farmers, miners, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, transportation and com- 
munications workers, professional workers, em- 
ployees, laborers and the like. These groups 
are all mutually interdependent. They need to 
cooperate and promote the welfare of one an- 
other not only for moral and ethical reasons 
but for their own good. 


We have many other kinds of groups that are 
mutually interdependent. For example, social 
groups are created by territorial distribution 
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which will continue even in this atomic age. We 
have in our own country the North and the 
Deep South, the Industrial East and the West; 
we have agricultural regions, manufacturing 
regions, grazing regions, the great forest pre- 
serves and the like. When the earth as a whole 
is viewed, we find mankind broken up into na- 
tional groups and tribes, separated or dispersed 
by national or geographical boundaries, differ- 
ences in language, laws, traditions, and institu- 
tions. To make satisfactory adjustment to the 
world today the child must learn the true mean- 
ing of interdependence. 

Attacks on the problem of determining the 
generalizations basic to an understanding of 
economic, political and social life by analyzing 
the writings of recognized leaders and students 
of American life is well exemplified by the 
study by Billings (7) who, with the help of 
other scholars at work between 1920 and 1930, 
investigated the writings of authorities on 
American life to find what generalizations they 
used in their thinking on modern political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems—in other words, to 
discover the generalizations to which they sub- 
scribed. Through the techniques used, Billings 
turned up 880 generalizations. Obviously, this 
many would overload any course of study, even 
one stretching from kindergarten through the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of school; but 
from such a list selections can be made that 
will be relatively permanent and that will give 
clues to a choice of content. 


We cannot look into the future [says Billings], 
and foretell exactly what industrial, racial, and po- 
litical problems there will be; but generalizations 
. . . dealing with these subjects may be expected 
to be pertinent to specific problems of industry, 
politics, and race then just as now. . . . The gen- 
` eralization, “Prices depend on the relation of sup- 
ply and demand,” can be expected to be valid for 
many years—at least as long as capitalism is the 
dominant form of industrial organization. 


Samples of a few of the generalizations thus 
developed follow: 
1. Industrial civilizations have grown up in tem- 
perate climates. 
2. Modern industries require the use of many 
kinds of raw materials and much machinery. 
3. Industry depends upon science. 
4. Progress in manufacturing requires an inven- 
tive people. 
Coal, oil, iron, phosphates, and forests are 
basic to agricultural prosperity. 
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6. The world over, semi-arid lands are used for 
grazing. 

7. Most products are raised in greatest abundance 
in climates where conditions are most favor- 
able to their cultivation. 

8. Industrial regions are in large measure depend- 
ent on the farmers of other and non-industrial 
lands for their food, raw materials, and markets. 

9. Where individual values and social values co- 
incide, the supply of services by organized in- 
dustry can be left to private enterprise; where 
they do not coincide the State or some public 
body must act. 

10. Cities grow at geographical points advantageous 
for trade and transportation. 

11. World trade brings the United States into many 
complex relationships with other nations and 
other peoples. 

12. The greater the extent to which a government 
is subject to the will of the people, the more 
reasonable, tolerant, patient, and the less harsh, 
arbitrary, and coercive it tends to be. 

13. The great thing by which government stands 
or falls is the rightmindedness of the people. 
They must really want popular government; 
they must be thoughtful, have initiative, and be 
willing to cooperate with one another. 

14. Individual liberty finds its best guarantee in 
democratic institutions. 


These random samplings, taken from the 
long lists which Billings classified under ap- 
proximately 70 headings such as political de- 
mocracy, agriculture, industry, rent, economic 
interdependence and the like provide a helpful 
background for curriculum makers in the social 
studies. 

A more recent study was reported in 1949 
by Langston (28), who examined the ideals, 
loyalties and purposes expressed in the pro- 
grams, plans and statements of 118 civic and 
fraternal organizations to which large numbers 
of Americans belong, to discover what common 
ideals and values and what generalizations 
about American society our people hold when 
they band together for common group enter- 
prises. These, it was believed, could be used 
as clues to curriculum development, and spe- 
cific recommendations were made for bringing 
the school and curriculum in closer line with 
basic American values. It was proposed that 
understandings and generalizations should be 
drawn out of children’s active group participa- 
tion in the solution of problems in the home, 
the school, and the community rather than only 
by studying about American ideals. 
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Langston found common agreement regard- 
ing 51 concepts that are held by American peo- 
ple and expressed through their voluntary 
organizations. Samplings from the report indi- 
cate the nature of the generalizations involved: 
Family Relationships: Respect for others as indi- 
viduals worthy of human dignity should prevail 
between parents and children, among family mem- 
bers, and between children and their age-mates. 
Religion: All persons should be free to choose their 
own religious beliefs and religious organizations. 
Government: All persons should obey the laws; if 
laws are unjust, those who so consider them should 
work to change them. 

Economic Life: The use of natural resources should 
be regulated and controlled by the people through 
their government. 
Racial, Ethnic, and Other Minorities: Every per- 
son should be equally entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, regardless of such factors 
as race, national origin, and religious beliefs. 
Health and Physical Well-Being: The minimum nu- 
tritional needs should be attainable for all people 
in order to insure maximum individual effectiveness. 
Social Problem Solving: Social problems should be 
solved through group thinking, planning, and co- 
operative action rather than through violence, 
prejudice, and conflict. 
Personal Development: The individual should con- 
trol his behavior through self-discipline rather than 
conform to external pressure on behavior through 
the fear of authority. 
Legal Rights: Every person should be guaranteed 
full legal rights; justice for all men, equality be- 
fore the law in fact, trial by jury, arbitration of 
disputes, orderly legal processes, security from un- 
warranted searches and seizures, the right to peti- 
tion, to assemble, and to keep and bear arms in a 
well-regulated militia under state control. 
World Affairs: We should strive to relieve human 
. suffering wherever it may be in the world. 

From such analyses, the curriculum worker 
has a list against which he can apply other 
criterions of selection—for example, the na- 
ture, the needs, and the interests of particular 
groups of middle grade children; the timeli- 
ness of the issue; the availability of experi- 
ences and reading materials through which a 
generalization can become meaningful to chil- 
dren. 


Investigations Into Courses of Study 


Analyses of state and local courses of study 
to determine generalizations have been carried 
on by a number of students. Little (29) in 
1938 made an analysis of the trends in the or- 


ganization of the social studies for the inter- 
mediate grades. Hochwalt (24), working at 
Catholic University at Washington, D. C., 1939, 
studied the trends then present in civic edu- 
cation in the intermediate grades in the United 
States. Edgar (17) in the same year analyzed 
10 fifth grade courses of study to see what con- 
tent and what generalizations were being rec- 
ommended. In 1940, Weller (39) made a com- 
parative study of state courses in the social 
studies in the intermediate grades. And in 
1942, Gavian (22) completed her study of 
“420 general and social studies courses,” to de- 
termine the objectives, and the major topics 
recommended in them in order to find out what 
basic ideas about economic life were being 
stressed. Although these studies were not 
aimed specifically at locating generalizations, 
the Gavian report, covering grades 1-6, does 
highlight important material for the middle 
grades which indicates rather clearly what gen- 
eralizations the curriculum specialists had in 
mind. Gavian found, for example, that there 
were about 56 topics around which the under- 
standings related to economic competence 
seemed to cluster. These fall into seven groups 
as follows: (a) industries and occupations in 
the modern world; (b) home life in our com- 
munity; (c) local community services and their 
support; (d) characteristics of a machine civ- 
ilization; (e) money management; and (f) 
business organization and banking. 

What concepts towards our socio-economic 
problems may be suitably emphasized in grades 
4-8 as excerpted from these courses of study? 
The following samples are suggestive: 
Alabama: A generalization to be developed is “Man 
continues to modify the present social order in his 
search for freedom and justice.” 

Arkansas: “The pupil coming to school from the 
average home knows little of the fundamental . . . 
economic life in which he participates.” 

Denver: “The average home is no longer able to 
give the child instruction in economic . . . living.” 


According to Gavian, generalizations and ap- 
preciations bearing on the place of the machine 
in our civilization, the awareness of interde- 
pendence, the importance of conservation, 
thrift, and use of money and consumer educa- 
tion are found in many courses of study. 
Note the following random samplings. 


Houston (grade 6): “The increased use of machines 
in production has enabled us to have more things 
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at a cheaper price than would have been possible 
without them; ... the use of machines has tended 
toward a greater specialization of labor, and has, 
in turn, helped to bring about a vast chain of inter- 
dependence of mankind everywhere.” 

Mississippi (grade 5): “Mass production has within 
it the possibility of affording a higher standard of 
living for all.” 

Missouri (grade 6): “The happiness and success 
of a people depend very much upon its system of 
distributing the products of its fields and factories 
among its population.” 

North Carolina (précis): “In our modern organi- 
zation of life in which so many of the most vital 
instruments of our civilization are socially rather 
than individually owned” it is very necessary that 
we protect social property whether it belongs to 
school, store, railroad, industrial firm, or govern- 
ment. 

Omaha (grades 4-6): “World conservation of all 
natural resources is essential to prosperity; .. . The 
conservation of all human and material resources 
is important to our welfare.” 

Virginia (grade 6): (a) “Machine production 
tends to increase the interdependence of groups 
... ”; (b) “Mass production operated solely for 
personal gain tends to produce poverty, vice, and 
disease”; (c) “Man must learn to control his dis- 
coveries and inventions.” ‘Inventions and discov- 
eries increase the need for cooperative living and 
cooperative thinking.” 


What Generalizations Do Children Know: 
Which Can They Understand from 
Their Reading? 


While certain groups were providing clues to 
the selection of generalizations as described 
above, leading authorities in particular fields 
were studying specific problems. For exam- 
ple, Kelty (26) as early as 1925 was investi- 
gating children’s time sense and their compre- 
hension of time expressions in the middle 
grades, basing her work upon the earlier stud- 
ies of such persons as Mary S. Barnes, Agnes 
S. Holbrook, and Clara Vostrovsky. In a series 
of articles which ran through the Elementary 
School Journal that year Kelty found through 
testing that many children in grades 4, 5, and 
6 do not know what a date means, nor do they 
know such terms as a score of years, decade, 
fortnight. For example, they do not know 
that 1951 means that 1951 years have elapsed 
since the birth of Christ. They do not know 
that an event occurring in 1492 took place in 


the fifteenth century. It might be concluded 
from these studies that generalizations depend- 
ing upon a time sense would probably be rela- 
tively unmeaningful to middle grade children. 
It might be well in this connection for teachers 
themselves to remember that to a nine-, ten-, 
or eleven-year-old child the teacher—even a 
young teacher—is a person who was born “long, 
long ago before there were television sets.” It 
is possible, of course, that specific teaching 
could develop a time sense in children before 
they ordinarily attain it through the natural 
processes of experience and maturation. 


In 1942 Scott (35) made a study of chil- 
dren’s understanding of certain statistical con- 
cepts in the social studies. Merritt (32) in 
1949 analyzed the problems attendant upon 
children’s comprehension of public issues. In 
1941 Flaum (21) examined the figures of 
speech which appear most frequently in the 
basic history texts used in grades 4, 5, and 6 
of the Crawford, Nebraska, elementary school 
and tested the children’s understanding of 
them. Voss (38) studied the concepts essential 
in mastering fourth grade social studies mate- 
rials. Fellows (20) reported in 1949 on her 
work in the simplification of anthropological 
material for use in elementary schools. Bar- 
nett (3) investigated the learnability of se- 
lected social studies units, and Yarrington (38) 
attempted to find out which of the concepts in 
the elementary social studies were the difficult 
ones. 

Investigations have likewise been made by 
geographers, sociologists and other social scien- 
tists and educators (10, 18, 27) from which 
such generalizations for middle grade children 
as the following have been evolved: 

1. Nature has laid many highways which men fol- 
low in travelling from place to place. 

2. Cities and towns tend to grow up wherever there 
is a break in a land route and a water route. 

3. People tend to live in communities and to work 
together for their mutual benefit. 

4. Within limits, set largely by the natural environ- 
ment, men may utilize a region in several differ- 
ent ways. Their choice of a way is likely to 
be influenced by their cultural backgrounds. 


A recent study (1951) by Chase and a group 
of his graduate students at Boston University 
(12), not yet published, throws interesting light 
on the ideas which sixth grade children have 
about America. This investigation made an 
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analysis of 5314 free-written compositions of 
sixth grade boys and girls on the subject of 
“What America Means to Me.” All of the 
ideas about America which the children men- 
tioned in their papers were classified under 
seven main categories and divided into various 
sub-topics. The categories included physical 


aspects of America (natural resources and ma- - 


terial wealth), ethical, social, historical and 
aesthetic aspects, geography, and scientific 
and technological improvement. Over 72 per 
cent of the total ideas about America fall in 
categories of ethical and social aspects. The 
differences between boys and girls in the num- 
ber of ideas expressed in the seven different 
categories are not very great. There are 37 
subdivisions of this study, arranged according 
to the number of ideas of each category and 
the equivalent percentages in relation to the 
total number of ideas expressed in the complete 
study. Over 50 per cent of all ideas about 
America expressed by these sixth grade chil- 
dren fall in the subdivision categories of gen- 
eral freedom, freedom of religion, attitudes and 
appreciations, education, government, freedom 
of choice, peace or war, and personal material 
wealth. General freedom, for example, was 
mentioned in the compositions by 65 per cent 
of the pupils. The girls responded consider- 
ably more in the categories of attitudes and 
appreciations than did the boys. The boys, on 
the other hand, mentioned ideas of government 
more often than did the girls. 


In building up a set of generalizations as a 
framework for a social studies program in the 
middle grades, curriculum workers will do well 
to review these investigations. 


Learning from Children What Generali- 
zations to Emphasize 


Among the most interesting and fruitful of 
the researches reported during the past 10 
years are those that go directly to children 
themselves for clues to the generalizations to 
be emphasized at various educational levels. 
When children are studied, what questions do 
we find them asking that involve social gen- 
eralizations; what attitudes toward social prob- 
lems do they express; in what activities are 
they engaging? 

If children themselves are given an opportu- 


nity to voice their opinion of the social studies 
materials we chose for them, what do they tell 
us? 

The implications of children’s questions for 
curriculum planning as studied by Baker (2) 
is particularly pertinent to this discussion. 
Baker centered her study upon children of the 
intermediate grades, concentrating upon their 
interests in natural and social sciences. Al- 
though her efforts were not directed primarily 
at discovering basic generalizations, her work 
has much to offer in that the questions which 
children ask often point to the generalizations 
which they are striving to make. It is hearten- 
ing to observe that nearly 50 per cent of the 
children’s questions as tabulated by Baker fell 
within the area of the social studies. They 
deal with problems clustering around the topics 
of industries and commercial products, man as 
a social being, communication, war, travel and 
transportation, American history, inventions, 
distant lands and people, geography of the 
United States, the local community. 

There are two recent studies of children’s 
interests that have special value for the curric- 
ulum maker seeking basic social generalizations 
for the framework of a social studies program. 
Melville (31) conducted a study, aimed di- 
rectly at the intermediate grade child, which 
was completed in 1949. Jersild and Tasch 
(25) also published in 1949 a study of chil- 
dren’s interests with findings classified into 
four groups of grades and four age ranges, 
making the findings for the middle grades easily 
available. These recorded interests are clues 
not only to social studies content desirable for 
children in that the children themselves say 
they want to know it; but they also offer guide- 
posts to the basic generalizations that lie back 
of the children’s expressed interests. It is 
somewhat disconcerting to social studies teach- 
ers to discover from this research, however, 
that, in general, children hold a very unfavor- 
able view toward social studies as a school 
subject. It is the only school subject included 
in this investigation which children criticize 
more than they praise? Children who com- 
plained consistently outnumbered children who 
spoke well of history, geography, current 
events, or other social studies as taught in 
school. The meaning of this finding should 


be of concern to every teacher. The authors 
state: 
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The unfavorable attitude which children show 
toward the social studies as they are taught in the 
schools becomes more significant when considered 
in relation to certain other findings. In view of 
findings regarding the personal flavor of children’s 
wishes and interests, it is likely that their reac- 
tions to the social studies might be different if 
these were approached more by way of issues that 
touch upon children’s own feelings and that have 
a bearing on emotional currents in their own lives. 

An interesting point is that children’s complaints 
about the social studies do not arise from lack of 
interest in some topics that belong under this head- 
ing. When children reported what they would 
like to learn more about at school . . . a large pro- 
portion of them asked to learn about things that 
belong in the social studies area. . . . Moreover, 
the percentage of children asking to learn more 
about topics that fall in the social studies was 
largest (28.6 per cent) in the very grade range 
(4-6) in which the largest proportion of children 
complained about what they were being taught 
in the social studies. 


This finding is not apparently in contradic- 
tion to Baker’s findings, but seems to substanti- 
ate them, since the Jersild-Tasch findings of 
what children wish to learn and the questions 
which Baker collected in free discussion pe- 
riods are very similar. The discrepancy is ap- 
parently between what children wish to learn 
and what they are being taught and the way 
they are being taught it, particularly in the 
middle grades. 


A further effort to find out what children 
think of the materials we try to teach them 
was undertaken by Dunfee (16) in 1949, who 
had fifth and sixth grade children evaluate 
their own social studies source materials. 


Children’s attitudes and activities as bases for 
curriculum development have been investigated 
by Conzett (13), who studied the activities and 
attitudes of sixth grade pupils and their im- 
plications for education; Estvan (19), who 
studied the awareness of 11-year-old children 
of different social classes to selected social prob- 
lems; Powell (33), who examined the attitudes 
of pupils in grades 5 and 6 regarding certain 
aspects of social security; and Arnold (1), 
whose study of the attitudes of fifth and sixth 
grade pupils toward war and peace is well 
known. All of these studies, by indicating in 
one way or another the things children in the 
middle grades really want to know and the un- 
derstandings they are seeking, give valuable 


material to the teacher who is trying to select 
generalizations as guides to a program. 


Some Experimental Approaches 


Several studies have been reported in the pe- 
riod under review which were experiments de- 
signed to develop specific concepts and gen- 
eralizations and to change the behavior of 
children. Bergener (6), for example, con- 
ducted a year’s program to develop democratic 
attitudes in the inter-group relationships of a 
sixth grade class. Savage (34) reported on 
the investigations into the immediate social en- 
vironment made by fourth grade pupils and the 
effect upon their changed ideas and behavior. 


Heise (23) conducted an experiment to dis- 
cover what effect instruction in group processes 
would have upon attitudes and cooperative con- 
duct of young people. He set up experimental 
and control groups from the fifth to the twelfth 
grades and as the results are tabulated in terms 
of the different grades, the report is valuable 
to people studying the middle grades program. 
In essence, Heise took the general philosophy 
of cooperation of Courtis (See Cooperation— 
Its Nature, Evolution, and Practice by S. A. 
Courtis, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1934), adapted 
its use to children, and made an experimental 
evaluation of growth resulting from instruc- 
tion and practice in the applications. Heise 
based his study on the premise that democratic 
cooperative group thinking in the solution of 
group problems is the fundamental process of 
a successful democracy. When he investigated 
how teachers in grades 5 through 12 were teach- 
ing cooperation, he discovered that all of the 
teachers involved in his study “thought of the 
process only in terms of parliamentary proce- 
dure.” Voting was the chief measure, with 
groups about equally divided, minorities not 
reconciled, group unity lost, and often the need 
to win votes bringing an end to clear thinking. 
The period of training, twelve weeks, included 
instruction in techniques of group discussion, 
and specific techniques as to how to harmonize 
reasoned conflicts. 


From such studies as these, curriculum 
workers can derive clues to new generalizations 
for the middle grades or to needful modifica- 
tions in long accepted ones. Perhaps, for ex- 
ample, an experimental study like Heise’s may 
be suggesting that such a generalization as “In 
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a democracy the majority rules” needs to be 
modified to read “In a democracy we should 
try to harmonize our differences,” or perhaps a 
new generalization needs to be added to present 
lists. 


Next Steps 


As one compiles the findings of the research 
studies reviewed in this chapter, there begins 
to emerge a consensus that certain ideas are 
particularly important for middle grade chil- 
dren in the development of social concepts and 
generalizations required for enlightened and 
responsible citizenship. It seems clear, too, 
that in charting them the whole range from 
kindergarten perhaps through grade 12 should 
first be considered, and then the work of ear- 
marking certain ideas for special development 
and emphasis in the middle grades may be ap- 
propriately undertaken. The author of this 
section, working with others over a period of 
years, and checking each step against available 
research such as that cited here, has seen the 
development in New York State of a social 
studies program in which a basic list of social 
concepts and generalizations took shape.** As 
a suggestion that may be valuable to others, a 
group of generalizations for fifth and sixth 
grades has been selected from New York state’s 
tentative list and is included here. This list 
has gone through several revisions, for New 
York state early developed a chart of basic 
social concepts and generalizations to guide its 
program. 

In the latest revision of the New York list 
of generalizations, many suggestions from 
classroom teachers as well as from historians, 
geographers, economists, sociologists and other 
social scientists, led to numerous changes both 
in the choice of the generalizations and in their 


26 The New York State Committee on Social Studies in Ele- 
mentary Schools, including among its members, Mildred F. 
McChesney, State Supervisor of Social Studies, Dr. Eliza- 
beth B. Carey, Supervisor of Elementary Education, both 
of the New York State Education Department; Mrs. Edith 
Oagley Leavens, of Binghamton, N. Y.; Dr. John J. Loftus, 
New York City; Miss Loretta Klee of Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. 
Clyde Moore, Cornell University; and Dr. Donnal V. 
Smith, President, Cortland State Teachers College; repre- 
sentatives from other state teachers colleges; and a large 
number of classroom teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents; and advised by Dr. Alan Nevins, historian; 
Dr. Katheryne T. Whittemore, geographer; Dr. Floyd H. 
Allport, sociologist; Dr. Carl Guthe, anthropologist; Miss 
Helen Garrett, specialist in child development; and Drs. 
Erling M. Hunt, Roy Price and W. Linwood Chase, spe- 
cialists in the teaching of the social studies. 
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wording. It is not expected that a final form 
satisfactory to all will ever be achieved. How- 
ever, the value of such a check list as a skele- 
ton upon which to build a variety of programs 
has been demonstrated. Unquestionably the 
best list for any group of curriculum workers 
will be one developed democratically within 
that local group. The one included here is 
only a sample of what one group has tenta- 
tively evolved. 

As the list is critically examined it will be- 
come apparent that the generalizations are 
drawn from five major social concepts, basic to 
an understanding of human relationships, which 
are not mutually exclusive but are closely in- 
terrelated. Each of these concepts is signifi- 
cant in the lives of human beings. These are: 


1. People become social through group life and 
shared experiences—a basic concept in sociology. 

2. People’s ways of living are conditioned by their 
environment—a major concept in geography. 

3. People work to satisfy their needs and desires 
—a truth from economics. 

4. People strive through laws and organizations to 
gain security and justice—a principle in civics 
or political science. 

5. People have struggled through the ages to 
achieve a better life—the keynote of history. 


From the list that follows and from the re- 
search reported here a better check list of gen- 
eralizations for the middle grades can be de- 
veloped. The list will need to be examined, 
of course, for validity of the ideas in American 
life and living, suitability for special emphasis 
in the middle grades, and for suggestions as 
to how early in the grades the first inception of 
the idea may be introduced. 


Suggestive List of Generalizations for 
Use in Grades 5 and 6 


1, People’s industries depend on the location, sur- 
face, climate and natural resources of the place 
where they live. 

2. More people live in temperate regions and on 
plains than elsewhere because life there is 
easier. 

3. People have more conveniences and comforts 
today than ever before although these differ 
greatly throughout the world. 

4. The airplane, the radio, and television are 
bringing all the people of the world closer to- 
gether and making the world more inter-de- 
pendent. 


5. People have been able to develop a higher 
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standard of living in some parts of the world 
than in others. 

6. People everywhere in the world depend more 
and more on each other for the things they 
need and want. 

7. Taking care of our resources is one of the ma- 
jor problems in this country and in all others. 

8. We can be proud of working for the things we 
have, of learning to spend wisely and to save. 

9. We should take care of the old, the sick, and 
the handicapped. 

10. People should practice safe and healthful ways 
of living to protect themselves and others. 

11. Civilized ways of living have been carried into 

almost all parts of the world. 

. Society improves most rapidly when every in- 

dividual assumes his share of responsibility.?* 

There are many propaganda agencies that 

seek to influence personal and group opinion. 

14. People have made life better by establishing 
churches and schools. 

15. People have made life richer by creating lit- 
erature, music, painting, sculpture, and beauti- 
ful architecture. 

16. People in the United States have been pioneers 
in developing democratic ways of living. 

17. People have formed national and international 
organizations to gain security and peace. 

18. People have improved their ways of living in 
the past and will continue to make improve- 
ments. 

19. We should be grateful to people of the past 
who developed civilization and won many of 
the rights we enjoy today. 

20. We must keep democracy alive by the daily 
practice of democratic ways. X 

21. We need to keep constantly informed about 
what is happening in the world. 

22. We need to know more about other peoples 

and to understand their ways of living better 

for the sake of world peace. 

There is a direct relationship between inter- 

national issues and our national well-being. 


*13, 


223. 


This chapter has pointed out the variety of 
ways in which scholars, research workers, and 
practical school men and women have at- 
tempted to set up generalizations as one basis 
for selecting activities, experiences and con- 
tent for a social studies program. It has indi- 
cated briefly the work done by those scholars 
who have analyzed society, by those who have 
compared courses of study, by those who have 
tested children’s knowledge and examined 
their textbooks, by those who have looked into 


27 Starred items were contributed by Dr. W. Linwood Chase 
of Boston University. 


the interests of children and the questions they 
ask for clues, and by the research workers who 
have carried on experimental studies and proj- 
ects. Out of all of these findings it appears 
that there may be emerging a consensus—pos- 
sibly, even a consensus in relation to particular 
generalizations that might well be stressed in 
the middle grades. To this end, a final, com- 
posite list of generalizations has been tenta- 
tively presented with the suggestion that mem- 
bers of the National Council might help to 
validate it. 

It has been pointed out also that social con- 
cepts and generalizations grow into a child’s 
understanding and into his behavior from many 
and varied experiences over a long period of 
time. That being so, it is doubtful if there 
is any single generalization exclusively the re- 
sponsibility of middle grade teachers. More- 
over, those suggested for special emphasis are 
not to be regarded as completely inclusive. 
Social problems, drawn from any area of life 
and leading to any generalization, that are vi- 
tal to the needs and interests of children are a 
part of their learning experience in the middle 
areas. Furthermore, there are other criteria 
which are equally important in selecting the 
content for a social studies program. 

The purpose in suggesting generalizations 
for special emphases is to provide a framework 
which will permit a reasonable degree of se- 
quence, while affording a planned recurrence 
of social concepts; prevent overlapping and 
overlooking; and provide a basis for selecting 
a balanced program of first-hand experiences 
with children in the various fields of the social 
studies through which they will have a back- 
ground for drawing basic generalizations that 
affect them as American children and as world 
citizens. Teachers, of course, should not hesi- 
tate to introduce materials from any source 
when their children need guidance in solving 
their own problems. It should be remembered 
that the only sequence which has ultimate 
value for children is one that is sequential to 
the learner at his stage of development. 

Indeed, the most important inference to be 
made from the studies, briefly reported here, 
might well be that generalizations, even if they 
can be agreed upon, are not the sole criterion 
to be used in planning a social studies program. 
Moreover, to paraphrase Davis (15) in his con- 
cluding paragraphs on social-class influences: 
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Those who start with sweeping generalizations 
about reality, or community experiences, and other 
such goals all start at the wrong end of the learn- 


ing 


sequence. 


We need to start with simple situations, drawn 
from the daily life of the pupil. . . . The situations 
must be chosen from the common life of all the 
pupils, so that the problems will motivate OU Laces 
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. Bur, E. W., Jr. 


Finally, these curriculum-experiences must be in- 
tensive, not vague and general; they must be at 
the molecular level of analysis, so that the child 
may carry a problem through all the detailed steps 
to the solution. Yet they will be realistic problems. 

Those who revise the curriculum in this intensive 
way will change the whole course of human edu- 
cation in our society. 
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PART THREE 
Illustrative Programs in Social Studies for the 


Middle Grades 


L Introduction 
Ruth M. Robinson 


survey of the program in social stud- 
A ies for the middle grades shows that 

there is a great variety of practices 
over the country. Six descriptions of middle 
grades social studies programs are included in 
this chapter. Roughly, for purposes of this 
bulletin, they have been classified in three 
groups. One group includes those which are 
based upon social processes, social functions 
or persistent problems of living. The second 
group includes programs which approach so- 
cial studies learnings through developmental 
tasks or life situations. The last group includes 
programs which illustrate the interweaving of 
history, geography and the community with 
other related meanings. 

These classifications are not mutually ex- 
clusive. A program in group three may include 
persistent problems of living or developmental 
tasks and one classified in group two may make 
use of geography, history and other related 
meanings. If read without attention to the 
curriculum makers’ statement of philosophy or 
label of approach, the programs could rather 
easily fall into a different classification. How 
do curriculum makers separate persistent prob- 
lems of living from life situations? How dif- 
ferent is a unit based on social processes from 
a unit which is classified as drawing from ge- 
ography, history, and the community and yet 
which develops a social process concept? 

Curriculum makers have known that the old 
programs dominated by the demands of content 
alone were not what was needed for children 
today. But what exactly was needed by chil- 
dren of this age group was not clearly defined. 
The needs and abilities of middle grades chil- 
dren have not been as fully explored as have 
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those of the primary child and the adolescent. 
Therefore, experimentation in social studies 
programs for these children has been based for 
the most part on the subjective judgment of 
those who are engaged in curriculum organiza- 
tion. 

There is a common element in all of the pro- 
grams which follow—an attempt to meet the 
real problems of living of boys and girls in the 
middle grades. This gives hope for improved 
experiences in social education through the so- 
cial studies. Twenty-five years ago, illustra- 
tive programs of social studies included mainly 
areas of content. Curriculum builders of to- 
day, as demonstrated in the following illustra- 
tions of practice, are concerned about the wise 
use of content to meeting living needs. 

The following programs are offered as il- 
lustrations of three rather general classifica- 
tions of general practice: 


Social Studies Programs Approached Through 
Social Process, Social Function or Persistent 
Problems of Living 
The San Francisco Program for the 
Middle Grades 
The Seattle Program for the Middle Grades 


Social Studies Programs Approached Through 
Developmental Tasks or Life Situations 
The Program of the Bank Street Group 

in New York City 
The Battle Creek Program for the 
Middle Grades 


Social Studies Programs Approached Through 
the Interweaving of History, Geography, the 
Community and Other Related Meanings 
The Cleveland Program for the Middle Grades 
The Philadelphia Program for the 
Middle Grades 
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II. The San Francisco Program: A Program Based on Social 


Functions and Social Processes 


John U. Michaelis 


the organization of the social studies pro- 

gram in San Francisco. Attention is here 
given to several of the elements described in 
the San Francisco Social Studies Teaching 
Guide. The point of view underlying the social 
studies as outlined in the course of study is 
briefly defined. Attention is next given to the 
sequence of topics suggested for various grades. 
The scope of the social studies as defined in 
terms of the social functions and social proc- 
esses is presented in this report through spe- 
cific applications to the sixth grade. Suggested 
procedures for the development of units are 
presented next to show the relationships among 
the various facets of the program. The final 
section presents next steps which are planned 
to provide for continuous revision and im- 
provement.* 


Te PURPOSE of this article is to consider 


Point of View 


In the San Francisco program, the social 
studies are viewed as the knowledge, skills, 
and activities needed by an individual to be 
effective as a person and as a member of 
groups. Of central importance are human re- 
lationships and the relations of the individual 
to his physical environment. The learnings 
gained by children each year in the social stud- 
ies program help each child to participate with 
increasing effectiveness in the improvement of 
individual and group well-being. 


The social studies are considered to be of 
central importance in the general education of 
children. Opportunities are provided at vari- 
ous maturity levels for the child to develop per- 
sonal-social competencies and to learn to live 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Mary McCarthy 
of the San Francisco Public Schools for assistance in pre- 
paring this report. The examples and quoted material in 
this section have been taken from the Tı eaching Guide to 
Social Studies, Bulletin 300, San Francisco Public Schools, 
1947. 


with others at home, in school, in the commu- 
nity, state, nation, and world. Principles and 
practices of democratic citizenship, group 
processes, and the ability to analyze and solve 
social problems are also considered. The 
unique contributions of the social studies to 
general education are summarized as follows: 


1. Acquaint the student with the cultural heritage 
of the society in which he lives, giving him a 
better understanding of contemporary society 
and the basic values in that society. 

2. Give the student a knowledge of the history and 
government of his own country and of the con- 
tributions the United States must make in world 
organization for the preservation of peace. 

3. Reveal to the student that the United States, 
having assumed the obligation of guaranteeing 
the principles of American democracy as ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, must constantly fulfill that re- 
sponsibility by the application of those princi- 
ples to personal, social, economic, and political 
life. 

4. Make the student aware of man’s efforts to con- 
trol the natural environment. 

5. Contribute in large measure to the student’s 
economic competency and civic responsibility. 


Democratic principles are given major em- ` 
phasis in the course of study. The following 
statements highlight the significance of the 
democratic way of life and suggest specific 
principles to guide thinking and acting: 

The continuance of the American way of life 
depends upon the exercising of the rights and priv- 
ileges expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and guaranteed in the Constitution. 

Through education the citizen learns to assume 
the obligations which attend these rights and privi- 
leges. He learns to join with others in helping to 
win, preserve, and extend these rights of democracy. 

It is the aim of social studies instruction to de- 
velop educated citizens who: will know the demo- 
cratic principles, who will understand their value, 
and who will act upon these principles in all per- 
sonal and group relationships. 
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Five Fundamental Factors 


The planning of learning experiences in the 

social studies program is based upon five ele- 
ments, not upon a single approach as has been 
used in some programs. Teachers are urged 
to keep these factors in balance and not to 
overdo one at the expense of the others. The 
section of the Guide which lists the factors is 
of much importance since the choice of learn- 
ing activities is a responsibility of each indi- 
vidual teacher. In other words, there are no 
prescribed units or learning activities to be 
used by every class of a given grade. The five 
factors are: 
1. The maturing student—He must be the focal 
point in organizing instruction. His interests, 
his needs, his abilities, and his purposes must 
play a significant role in the selection of ex- 
periences and procedures. 
The social functions, things that people do as 
individuals and as members of groups in a de- 
mocracy—protect life and health, utilize and 
conserve the environment, provide government, 
etc. However classified or designated, they 
should serve as points of emphasis and as safe- 
guards to balance in planning learning experi- 
ences and procedures. 

3. The processes essential in doing the things that 
individuals and groups find it necessary to do 
—think, plan, work with others, make choices, 
talk, write, figure, etc. The essential processes 
should serve as guides to the selection of ob- 
jectives and experiences. In reality they are 
the most significant factor in modern education. 
We are interested in facility with processes of 
living, not primarily in “particular answers.” 

4. The significant ideas, facts, and subject matter 
—wWhatever the specific activity or the processes, 
it is necessary to use facts and ideas. What 
man has learned is useful. The fact that no 
student can “encompass it all” makes selection 
a necessity. Facts, ideas, and subject matter 
change very rapidly in many fields. A realistic 
concept of education today dictates policies of 
selecting content upon the basis of the maturing 
student attacking problems of living today. 

5. The settings in which the individual utilizes 
processes and content in doing things—the home, 
the school, the street, the community, society, 
the world, the universe. 


Sequence of Topics 


The position is taken that a sequential ar- 
rangement of areas of experience is needed to 
give depth, breadth, and continuity to the so- 
cial studies program. Yet recognition is given 


to the fact that individual differences and vary- 
ing cultural backgrounds create differing needs 
for skills in social processes. In the sequence 
suggested below, an effort has been made to 
move from the known to the unknown, from the 
immediate to the distant in time and space. 
Teachers are urged to avoid mere verbaliza- 
tion as vicarious experiences are developed and 
to assist children to utilize experiences in the 
communities as a foundation for understanding 
social processes in other settings. Transfer of 
understanding from home and community situ- 
ations calls for guidance in helping the child 
discover relationships between his own experi- 
ences and new situations in wider areas and 
settings. 

The suggested grade placement of units is 
similar to that found in many cities. The 
homes, school, neighborhood, community, and 
area around the community are stressed in the 
primary grades. The middle grades include: 


Grade Four: California 
Low: Our State Today 
High: Earlier Communities of Our 
State 
Grade Five: United States—Contrasts of Com- 
munity Living 
Low: Contrasts of Living in For- 
mer Communities 
High: Contrasts of Living in To- 
day’s Communities 
Grade Six: The World Today—Man’s Needs 


and Resources 


The program in the junior and senior high 
schools moves from the community outward 
and seeks to develop deeper and broader un- 


derstandings. Grade placement of topics is 

as follows: 

Grade Seven: Low: A. Our School and Our 
Home 


B. Resources and Peoples 
of the United States 
High: A. Conditions in Europe 
Which Led to Discovery 
of New World 
Low: Growth of Democracy in 
America 
High: The United States Becomes 
a World Power 
Low: Europe’s Place in the World 
Today 


Grade Eight: 


Grade Nine: 


High: A. Asia’s Place in the 
World Today 
B. Preparing for High 


School 
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Grade Ten: World History 
Grade Eleven: United States History 
Grade Twelve: Civics required 
Electives: Economics, Pacific Re- 
lations, Latin American 
Relations, Current 
Events, American Prob- 
lems 


Scope 


The scope or comprehensiveness of the social 
studies is defined in terms of social functions 
and social processes. The social functions are 
defined as “the things people do as individuals 
and as members of groups.” The social proc- 
esses are defined as “the processes required of 
individuals to be effective in doing the things 
that people do.” The outlines below elabo- 
rate some aspects of each of these specifically. 


Social Functions 


“The problems listed in the scope provide for 
depth of understanding of the things people do 
(Social Functions); yet in no instance should 
teacher and pupil feel compelled to ‘cover’ all 
problems listed. Choice of problems should 
provide for broad understanding of all social 
functions rather than complete understanding 
of one function. 


Protecting Life and Health in the World Today 


(Man’s needs and resources) 

“How healthful living adds to our happi- 
ness as persons and our usefulness as citi- 
zens. 

“How people of various parts of the world 
are meeting their needs for health, safety, 
and recreation. 

1. Available resources would affect clothing, 
food, shelter, medicines. 

2. Mechanical development would affect ca- 
pacity to use resources, capacity to con- 
trol natural forces (storms, drought, etc.), 
standard of living, working conditions, 
dangers from mechanization, amount of 
leisure. 

3. Scientific development would affect knowl- 
edge of health processes (diet, pasteuri- 
zation, vaccination, sanitation, anaesthe- 
sia, etc.), adequate number of trained 
health workers, use of scientific instru- 
ments. 


“How modern transportation and commu- 
nication affect world health conditions: in- 
creased danger of epidemics, extensions of 
disaster relief, possibility of famine control, 
extension of service of trained health work- 
ers, capacity for educating health workers, 
safety engineers, etc., capacity for education 
of people (diet, cleanliness). 

“How men and women of many nations 
have made discoveries that improve health, 
safety and recreation. 

“How modern transportation and commu- 
nication affect the recreational opportunities 
of world peoples: travel, moving pictures, 
radio, books, recreational equipment, ex- 
change of artists, experts, Olympic Games. 

“How increased knowledge and study of 
world weather conditions make for safety 
in air travel, sea travel, world exploration, 
agriculture. 

“How governments of the world provide 
for safety, health, and recreation of their 
peoples. 

“How the United Nations organization is 
planning to improve world conditions and 
man’s welfare by eliminating war, disease, 
poverty, ignorance. 


Conserving and Utilizing the Physical Environ- 
ment of the World Today 


“How the world’s peoples have found vari- 
ous ways of adjusting to and controlling geo- 
graphic factors in meeting life’s needs. 

“How governments have provided for con- 
servation of soil, water, expendable resources 
(minerals), wild life (animal, plant), natural 
beauties. 

“How natural resources have determined 
the growth of industrial centers, sources of 
raw materials, sources of power, transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“How modern transportation and commu- 
nication make peace the world’s greatest 
problem. 


Understanding the Relationship Between the 
Individual and Government 


“Why the factor of control is necessary 
to the individual, in the home, in the school, 
in the community, in the state, in the nation, 
and in the world. 
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“What forms of control are functioning in 
the world today: self control, democratic 
control, totalitarian control, monarchy, prim- 
itive tribal control. 

“How the various forms of control func- 
tion with regard to protection of human 
rights, location of authority, selection of 
leaders, participation of individuals. 

“How certain great thinkers have worked 
to secure human rights. 

“How great documents express man’s long- 
ing for freedom and good government: Mag- 
na Carta, Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution, etc. 

“How people pay for the services of gov- 
ernment. 

“How the nations of the Americas unite 
to solve their problems. 

“How the United Nations are working to 
solve today’s world problems. 


Understanding the Role of Education in Build- 
ing the World Community 


“How various communities of the world 
provide education. 

“How scholars of many nations have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the world. 

“How world-wide communication and 
transportation developments affect educa- 
tion: effect of radio, movies, press service, 
air transport, etc. 

“How extension of educational opportu- 
nities to distant places, to adults, through 
student exchange... . 

“Extension of the need of education to un- 
derstand each other, language, customs, to 
think critically, to combat propaganda. 

“Extension of the services of educators 
and experts. 

“How increased leisure affects educational 
needs. 

“How education may improve the living 
standards of people, health, knowledge, rec- 
reational opportunities, way of doing things. 

“How the United Nations are working to 
extend freedom of study and research 
throughout the world. 

“How modern world requires highly 
trained workers. 

“Why democratic government requires 
well-educated citizens. 
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Providing for Aesthetic Expression in the World 
Today 

“How transportation and communication 
extend possibilities of enjoying the natural 
beauties and the esthetic expression of world 
peoples. 

“How various world communities satisfy 
their love of the beautiful: dance music, 
literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
crafts. 

“How various persons and groups have 
contributed to our cultural heritage. 

“How understanding of aesthetic princi- 
ples has affected industry and trade: color, 
design, line. 

“How the beauty of handcraft is being 
maintained in an age of machine production. 


Providing for Religious Expression in the World 
Today 

“How world religions have influenced 
man’s thinking about brotherhood, worth of 
individuals, and world peace. 

“How freedom of worship has been main- 
tained and extended. 

“How certain groups have fostered world- 
wide friendship and service; Red Cross, 
Scouts, missionary groups, United Nations 
agencies. 

“How religious ideals have influenced the 
lives of great persons.” 

To convey the idea that the social functions 
are related solely to problems of living of oth- 
ers would be unwarranted and incorrect. The 
grade sequence moves from the pupils imme- 
diate setting of home, school, and community 
to the larger setting of state, nation, world; 
yet teachers at all levels use firsthand experi- 
ences of the pupils’ daily lives as a base for 
social understandings in any setting or area. 
The course of study suggests many firsthand 
experiences for children. A few of the sug- 
gestions are quoted here: 

“Conserving and utilizing the physical environ- 
ment by: 

1. Serving on clean-up committees: class- 
room, cafeteria, yard, storage spaces, cab- 
inets, etc. 

2. Accepting individual responsibility for 
school, classroom, neatness. 

3. Caring for individual and school equip- 
ment and materials. 

“Understanding the relationship between the 
individuals and government by: 
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1. Participating in the making or the chang- 
ing of a class or school rule. 

2. Participating in the choice of leaders and 
officers. 

3. Serving as a student body officer. 

“Understanding the role of education by: 

1. Acting as guides to new pupils, showing 
them about the school. 

2. Entertaining parents in classroom to show 
the work we do at school. 

“Providing for aesthetic expression by: 

1. Mounting pictures for classroom and hall 
use. 

2. Presenting a program of music, dancing, 
dramatics for other classes or for visitors. 

3. Serving on a committee to water plants, 
clean the aquarium, arrange an exhibit. 

“Providing for religious expression by: 

1. Making gifts for family, for Red Cross, 
for hospital. 

2. Writing letters of appreciation, of con- 
dolence, on occasions. 

3. Managing a Red Cross or Community 
Chest Campaign in the school: publicity, 
collection, accounting, reporting on prog- 
ress, etc.” 


Social Processes 
The program gives much emphasis to the 
_ social processes involved in human relation- 
ships. These processes include: 
1. Processes involved in utilizing values as 
determiners of choice. 

a. Recognizing various levels of values. 

b. Recognizing conflicts of values. 

c. Finding common values to serve as 
“goals.” 

d. Maintaining balance between adher- 
ence and flexibility in relation to new 
situations. 

e. Utilizing the positive emotional attach- 
ments to recognition of status: attain- 
ment of security; avoiding the negative 
attachments of fear, insecurity, in- 
feriority. 

2. Processes involved in thinking 


1. The teacher will: 


3. Processes involved in communicating 

4. Processes involved in working with others 

and being worked with 

5. Processes involved in making a vocational 

contribution 

(By developing skills in other processes, 
the elementary school lays the foundation 
for the later development of the processes 
involved in the individual’s making a vo- 
cational contribution.) 

Teachers are urged to give special emphasis 
to the foregoing processes as they develop each 
unit in the social studies. The fact is recog- 
nized that communication and thinking skills, 
group action techniques, and processes involved 
in making choices can be developed only if they 
are used continuously in daily activities. 


Development of Units 


It is suggested that learning experiences in 
the programs be organized as units. The gen- 
eral content of the unit should be based upon 
the area of emphasis prescribed in the grade 
sequence. Each unit should deal with a prob- 
lem or aspect of living significant to children 
and to the democratic society of which children 
are a part. Provision should be made for di- 
rect experiencés in working with others and 
with opportunities to learn about the processes 
of human relationships as each unit develops. 
An attempt should be made to meet social, men- 
tal, physical, and emotional needs of children 
in each unit. Provision should be made for 
continuous development by building upon past 
experiences of the learner. Attention should 
be given to individual differences, to the use 
of varied instructional resources, and to ways 
of capitalizing upon special interests of each 
member of the group. Each unit should pro- 
vide many opportunities to utilize social proc- 
esses in varied situations and to develop deeper 
understandings of the social functions. 

The following outline of procedures for de- 
veloping a unit shows the relationships which 
exist among the various facets of the program. 


a. Know the general characteristics for the age-level of the pupils 
b. Know the environmental factors of the home and community that may influence pupils 


Factors: 
Racial background 


Sources of Information: 


Consult school records, former teachers, prin- 
cipal, nurse, and speech teacher 
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National background 


Religious group 
Economic circumstances of home 
Family standards 
Living 
Cultural 
Vocational 
Educational 
Neighborhood standards 
Housing 
Working experience 


Utilize services of attendance office, guidance 
and counseling department 


Utilize services of community agencies 
Social welfare agencies 

Juvenile court 

Churches and church groups 

Community centers and playgrounds 
Confer with parents at school and at home 


c. Know the environmental resources of the community for teaching: 


Social Functions: 
Protecting life and health 
Conserving and utilizing 

the physical environment 
Governing 
Educating 
Providing for esthetic and 
religious expression 


Social Processes: 
Utilizing values 
Thinking 


Communicating 
Working with others and being worked with 
Making a vocational contribution 


d. Discover the previous school experiences of the pupils: consult record cards, results 


of tests, former teachers, etc. 
2. The teacher and the pupils will: 


Step 1 
Find and develop interests by: 
talking 
listening 
seeing 
visiting 
Step 2 
Plan by: 
sensing the problems 
forming aims 


selecting problems for investigation 
choosing a title 
choosing ways to attack problems 
grouping 
establishing a routine 
modifying plans 
providing for special problems 
Step 3 
Collect data by: 
visiting 
experimenting 
interviewing 
seeing 
reading 
writing 
listening 
figuring 


Step 4 
Organize and share findings by: 
talking and writing 
serving 
using art media: 
constructing 
representing graphically 
dramatizing 
exhibiting 
reading 
singing 
dancing 
Step 5 


Evaluate (in terms of objectives) by: 
testing for facts and skills 
observing behavior 
interviewing 
conferring 
developing techniques of self-evaluation 

Step 6 

Correlate with: 
reading 
mathematics 
language arts 
art 
music 
health 
physical education 
science 
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Next Steps 


The preparation of the present San Fran- 
cisco Teaching Guide to Social Studies involved 
the assistance of many teachers working to- 
gether over a period of about one year. In 
one sense therefore, the printed guide may be 
considered a culmination. However, in a more 
important sense the publication of the guide 
is but one more step in a continuous process 
which started in 1938, and which has for its 
purpose the improvement of the program of 
social studies. The implementation of the lat- 
est guide is a long-range process which is as 
yet far from completion. Some of the means 
used to introduce and to develop the program 
are as follows: 

1. Faculty meetings within individual schools 

2. Classroom demonstrations for groups of teachers 

3. Demonstrations of classroom procedures at 
teachers institutes 

4. In-service courses for teachers of various grade 
levels 

5. Publication of additional bulletins for teacher 
use 

6. Preparation and publication of instructional ma- 
terials—especially materials for third grade 
classes 

7. Discussion groups at Administrators’ Workshop 


The in-service courses and the discussion 
groups have served as focal points for the col- 
lection of information concerning the strengths 
and weaknesses of the present program. Some 
of the strengths noted by the participating 
teachers and administrators are: 


1. Freedom of the teacher to select and to develop 
a unit of study which meets the needs of a spe- 
cific class 

. The opportunity to plan a unit which balances 
firsthand experiences with vicarious experiences 

3. The provision in the Teaching Guide of an ex- 

cellent list of learning activities 

4. The provision of numerous and varied instruc- 

tional materials 
A discussion of some of the weaknesses 


N 


which have been discovered may be of more 

value than an unamplified list of “points to be 

improved,” so a brief explanation of emerging 
needs follows: 

1. In today’s elementary schools, many new and 
inexperienced teachers are being employed. 
These teachers have had little opportunity to 
learn how to use guides and manuals effectively; 
therefore, such teaching aids as are provided 
should be written in a simple, direct manner 
which permits of quick, easy reading and com- 
prehension. It is our experience that our pres- 
ent Teaching Guide is not easily understood by 
teachers. The language and the organization 
seem to require detailed presentation, explana- 
tion, and interpretation. Few teachers seem to 
use the Guide as a ready reference and constant 
resource. 

2. The separate and detailed listing of social proc- 
esses seems to present an obstacle to teachers 
who are attempting to utilize the Guide in de- 
veloping their units of study. There is a tend- 
ency to consider the social processes as strands 
of additional learnings to be included in the unit 
rather than as integral components of every 
social function. A revision of the Guide should 
provide some method whereby a possible tend- 
ency to isolate discrete elements is minimized, 
and instead, the essential unity of a unit is 
stressed to the degree that it is readily apparent 
and easily understood. 

3. The assignment of areas of emphasis to a low 
or a high section of a grade, as occurs in the 
sequence for grades 4 and 5, has caused some 
confusion. Although this listing was intended 
to be suggestive rather than mandatory, it has 
sometimes been interpreted as a directive which 
disturbs the continuity of experience for a group 
of children. 

The on-going evaluation of our social studies 
program has paid dividends through a deep- 
ened understanding of the underlying point of 
view. As teachers gain this increased vision, 
their appreciation makes them enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of this program which stresses pupil 
learning through pupil participation in worth- 
while activities. 
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III. The Seattle Program: A Program Based on Social Functions, 


Social Processes, and Persistent Problems of Living 


Chester D. Babcock and Emlyn D. Jones 


HE SOCIAL studies program in the Seattle 

Public Schools is an evolving program— 

changing as times change and as new 
needs become apparent. But as changes are 
made, they are made within a framework of 
values and on the basis of certain assumptions 
that have been worked out over a period of 
years. 


Agreement on Fundamental Values by 
the Staff as a Whole 


1. An effective educational program must be 
indigenous. It must grow out of the envi- 
ronment in which it is expected to function. 
Each community has its own problems, its 
own patterns of social behavior, and in a 
sense, its own expectancies with regard to 
the ends of education. No program can be 
successfully transplanted from one commu- 
nity to another unless there is a readiness 
and willingness to make adaptations within 
the framework. 

. A sound social studies program cannot func- 
tion effectively in a narrow compartment, 
isolated from the total program. Meaning- 
ful relationships not only must be recog- 
nized but exploited to the fullest. The ma- 
terials of the social studies should be utilized 
in the communications program—they can 
be the subject of the reading, listening, ob- 
serving, writing, and speaking activities and 
experiences. The social significance of the 
science concepts at each grade level must 
be recognized and made an integral part of 
the instructional program. Subject area 
lines will be frequently lost entirely as the 
program carries on. Members of the sixth 
grade class studying the Mississippi Basin 
and the great floods of 1950 will use their 
understanding of the problems of erosion 
and flood control suggested in the science 
program. As this is done, new significance 
is attached to both programs. 
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3. A sound social studies program must be 
based upon a recognition that children vary 
in rate of growth and development. Be- 
cause of these variations, found in every 
classroom, the orientation to any unit of 
work and the activities and experiences 
utilized in developing basic understandings, 
skills, and attitudes must be broad enough 
and varied enough to meet the interests of 
all. The “slow developer” in grade 6 is 
confronted by very different personal and 
social problems of adjustment than the 
“early developer” who is already entering 
adolescence. 


4. Readiness is an important factor in deter- 
mining content and approach in developing 
a sound social studies program. 


5. A sound social studies program is a flexible 
program. No curriculum expert can sit in 
his office and lay out a detailed program 
covering the content for any given grade 
level. He does not know the children. He 
does not know the variety of needs and in- 
terests that offer opportunities and, at the 
same time, places limitation on the teacher 
in his work with the children. The teacher 
must have sufficient latitude within the cur- 
ricular organization to permit him to take 
advantage of current events, local environ- 
mental factors, emerging needs, and even 
the transitory interests of the moment. The 
curricular organization must also provide 
for the utilization of a variety of materials 
—books, magazines, maps, globes, slides, 
films, flat pictures, etc.—to meet the varied 
needs of children. 


6. A sound social studies program provides for 
the sequential development of essential un- 
derstandings, basic skills, and socially ac- 
ceptable attitudes and behaviors. The child 
really understands the hachuring on the 
wall map of Europe or Asia—or the neigh- 
boring county—only if he understands it in 
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relation to the hill on which or near which 
his school building stands. The sequence 
in map-reading skills is suggested through 
that fact. The sequence must first place 
emphasis on maps of the classroom, the 
school grounds, the local community, the 
region—and outward into the areas explored 
only vicariously. This principle applies to 
content as well as skills. Geographic con- 
cepts and historical perspective are most 
effectively developed as the child moves 
from the “near” to the “remote” and from 
the “known” to the “unknown.” 

7. Knowledge — understanding —is important. 
Students must be helped to learn the facts. 
An individuals ability to reach valid 
conclusions, to follow socially-acceptable pat- 
terns of behavior, and to make sound judg- 
ments on local, national, and world prob- 
lems are predicated upon knowledge. But 
these basic understandings will be learned 
and retained only to the degree that they are 
made meaningful to students. They have 
value only as they are used. 

8. The success or failure of the social studies 
program or any program can be evaluated 
only in terms of how it influences the be- 
havior of children. There is a short state- 
ment in the social studies course of study 
for grade 3 that summarizes very well the 
point of view of Seattle teachers at all grade 
levels: 

Real learning is that which becomes a part of 
behavior. Our concern is not so much with what 
children know about a country as with ow they 
feel about it. Facts are sterile things unless opin- 
ions grow out of them, and understandings and 
opinions are barren unless behavior is influenced. 


This point of view has significance in the 
evaluation program. It means that growth in 
the social studies cannot be adequately meas- 
ured with a true-false test at the end of the 
year. It means, too, that the content of the 
program at any given grade level must be 
screened carefully: Is this the information 
needed in solving our problem? Are these the 
skills essential to active, intelligent, participat- 
ing citizenship? Are these attitudes consistent 
with our belief in cooperative action, mutual 
respect, and the use of intelligence in solving 
our problem? 

Our point of view in the Seattle Public 
Schools is that we kave in our social studies 


program a dual responsibility. On the one 
hand, we must meet the needs of the individual 
—the personal needs which if not met, prevent 
the individual from functioning at his highest 
level as a member of the larger group. 

As the social ‘studies program has devel- 
oped, teachers have constantly tried to pro- 
vide the kinds of experiences and activities that 
will help meet these individual needs. This is 
a major responsibility. 

On the other hand, the schools also have a 
responsibility to society. The school is a so- 
cial institution set up “to preserve, maintain, 
and improve society.” It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of the school to set up a social 
studies program that (a) helps children de- 
velop an understanding of the meaning of de- 
mocracy and (b) provides opportunities for the 
practice of democracy. There is little demo- 
cratic living in an authoritarian, teacher-cen- 
tered classroom and, likewise, little effective 
training for active and intelligent citizenship. 


The Social Studies Program 


There is then, a two-fold responsibility in 
building a social studies program. In the Seat- 
tle Public Schools there has been careful plan- 
ning to develop a program that meets both the 
responsibility to the child as an individual and 
to society as a social institution. 

In the intermediate grades the Seattle social 
studies program provides an example of how 
this two-fold responsibility is carried out. 
Stated briefly, the sequence of experiences are 
arranged within the following broad areas: 


Grade Four—Living in Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest 

Grade Five—Men and Women Who Have Helped 
Build Our Country 

Grade Six—Living in the Americas 


Grade Four 


Relationships Between People and Their En- 
vironment. In grade 4 the experiences pro- 
vided for the children are selected from their 
own community and region. Starting with the 
geography of Seattle, boys and girls explore 
their city and learn to map its features. They 
learn how Seattle’s location, industries and 
transportation are influenced by geographic 
factors. They learn how the people of Seattle 
in some cases have adapted their way of life 
to the environment and in others have changed 
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the environment to meet their needs. Children 
growing up in Seattle have an unusual opportu- 
nity to develop an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between man and his environment. 
Seattle’s history contains numerous illustra- 
tions of this relationship. The founders of the 
city first settled at Alki, a long, low-lying point 
projecting out into Puget Sound. It was soon 
discovered that the exposed point and the sur- 
rounding shallow waters made a poor landing 
place for the sailing vessels coming to purchase 
the timber which was so abundant nearby. A 
new location was found in Elliott Bay, where 
the surrounding hills were thick with timber, 
the deep waters well-protected from storms, 
and where an Indian trail (now a broad high- 
way) stretched across the mountains to the 
east. Soon a sawmill was set up and became 
the nucleus around which the city began to 
grow. Here are examples of how man adapts 
himself to his environment and uses the re- 
sources of nature. 

Before Seattle could grow into a city, how- 
ever, there had to be changes in the environ- 
ment. Nearby hills, too high and steep to al- 
low the city to expand, were washed and 
dredged down. Tide flats were filled in. There 
appeared a broad avenue from which docks 
could push their long fingers into the harbor 
—literally taken from the waters of the bay. 
A canal was dug from Puget Sound through 
Lake Union to connect with Lake Washington 
and provide a great internal waterway. When 
the Northern Pacific Railroad refused to build 
into Seattle, the citizens began pushing their 
own railroad eastward and soon other lines 
came into the city. 


Relationships Between Past and Present. A 
study of the Indians who inhabited the region 
before the white men came provides many op- 
portunities to draw comparisons between the 
way the red man used the resources of the 
Northwest and the way in which people use 
these resources today. As the children explore 
the Puget Sound region and the Pacific North- 
west there are opportunities to observe how 
man’s activities have been shaped by the en- 
vironment—how the settlers around Puget 
Sound erected sawmills, while those in the 
Palouse region grew wheat. Here, too, they 
can see where man has shaped his environment 
and has built dikes to hold back the sea, 
changed the course of rivers, stretched ribbons 


of steel and concrete across the land to trans- 
port his goods, levelled hills to make landing 
fields, and developed giant irrigation projects 
to transform deserts into rich farm lands. 

Use of Community Resources. Children are 
taken to see industries, canals, locks, railway 
terminals, docks and the scenes of important 
historical events in the neighborhood. They 
visit the city’s parks, historical monuments, the 
waterfront, the museums and other places of in- 
terest either with organized field trips or with 
their parents as part of their “homework.” 
Studied in this way, geography has real mean- 
ing, and history becomes a living part of the 
experience of each child. A keen sense of ap- 
preciation of their heritage and an awareness 
of individual responsibility in the use of com- 
munity resources is more readily translated into 
good citizenship and cooperation in community 
enterprises when the immediate environment 
and local regional materials are used to lay the 
foundation. 


Grade Five 

Sequence in Program of Social Studies. In 
grade 5 the children build upon the content of 
grade 4. There they were introduced to the 
pioneer men and women of Seattle, Puget 
Sound and the Pacific Northwest. In grade 5 
they are concerned with the men and women 
who have been important in the growth and 
development of our country. The men and 
women who were not only great figures in the 
field of politics and government but who have 
been instrumental in promoting scientific, so- 
cial and cultural progress, as well, are included. 

History in the Social Studies Program. In 
the fifth grade teachers help in developing in 
children a genuine pride in their country’s his- 
tory. The events of our nation’s growth are 
inevitably tied with the leaders who helped 
create these events. We hope that through 
this acquaintanceship with outstanding person- 
alities, there may be developed a more personal 
interest in the history of our country and con- 
sequently a more intelligent and informed cit- 
izen with a pride in his national heritage and 
a desire to continue the unfinished tasks in 
realizing the “American dream”—mutual re- 
spect, cooperation, a high morale, and a reliance 
upon reason and intelligence in the solution of 
our problems. 

For children in the fifth grade in Seattle, 
history is a series of adventures. Teachers of 
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fifth grade children endeavor to make the work 
a pleasant experience built around the chil- 
dren’s natural interest in adventure and in 
people; there is no attempt to present detailed 
chronology and complex historical factors, 


Biography in the Social Studies. However, 
the biographical approach does present oppor- 
tunities for building in the minds of children a 
picture of the growth of our nation. The work 
is organized into units. From a study of ex- 
plorers such as Columbus, La Salle, Coronado, 
Lewis and Clark, and Fremont much can be 
learned about the geography of the country as 
it was in early days. Comparisons made in 
the equipment the explorers had at their dis- 
posal reveals much about advancing technology 
—sailing ships for Columbus, airplanes for 


.Admiral Byrd, Geiger counters for the uranium 


prospectors. A second unit dealing with pio- 
neers such as Daniel Boone develops a picture 
of what it was like to live in a frontier com- 
munity where the early settlers had to provide 
for themselves. Contrasts are drawn between 
that pioneer life and the highly interdependent 
life in a modern city. A unit dealing with men 
of science and industry reveals how the essen- 
tial elements of modern technology were added: 
the railroad, the telephone, the automobile, the 
assembly line, electric power, etc. The chil- 
dren move with each group of personalities 
studied through much of the span of Amer- 
ica’s history, building, as they go, a picture of 
change in methods of exploring, pioneering, 
organizing the nation, transporting goods, 
treating disease, etc. Thus they may see how 
the ways of living in America have changed 
through the years and that they have many 
changes to anticipate and meet during the span 
of their own lifetime. 


Children of Today in America’s History 


Teachers of grade 5 endeavor to aid chil- 
dren to identify themselves as part of their 
country’s story—as part of its living culture. 
To quote from the course of study: 


“No teacher or class should be limited to the 
characters suggested in the content outline or 
in the suggested references. Class study and 
discussion may lead to the necessity for ac- 
quaintanceship with other great figures not 
mentioned. The major objectives in the course 
might be accomplished through the study of 


an entirely different group. Many men and 
women participated in the building of our coun- 
try ... not just the ones whose fame has been 
perpetuated in the schoolbooks. It is impor- 
tant that the concept be developed that the men 
and women and the boys and girls who do their 
daily tasks at home, in the school, and in the 
community are also important to our country’s 
greatness. They, too, are pioneering—each in 
his own way. This point of view provides an 
opportunity to place emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for good citizenship on the part of each 
individual—good citizenship which begins in 
the classroom, on the playground and in the 
family circle.” 


Grade Six 

In grade 6 the horizon of the children is 
broadened to include the Western Hemisphere. 
Building upon the work of grade 5 the children 
begin with a study of life in the various regions 
of the United States and then proceed to a 
study of the continents of North and South 
America and the islands of the hemisphere as 
geographic regions. It is hoped that boys and 
girls will learn where people live and why they 
live where they do and to recognize the influ- 
ences of geographical factors—soil fertility, 
rainfall, length of growing season, latitude and 
altitude—on how people live and work. Chil- 
dren should become familiar with the commu- 
nity interests of the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere—common problems of intercul- 
tural relations, wise use of the land, trade, 
transportation and communication, the im- 
provement of standards of education, and the 
increasing interdependence of the peoples of 
the Americas. 

Geographic bases for grade six program. 
This work in grade 6 grows very logically out 
of the child’s previous experience in geography. 
He has already studied how people in his — 
own community have been influenced in their 
way of life by geographical factors. He has 
learned how men change their environment in 
certain ways. He has also learned how men 
become increasingly interdependent as these 
processes go on. All this applies to his own 
community and region. Now the generaliza- 
tions are developed on a hemispheric scale. 
However, teachers are encouraged to utilize 
constantly the real and concrete as far as pos- 
sible. To quote from the course of study for 
grade 6: 
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Resources for grade six program. “Current 
events are used constantly to give life and 
color to the people and the regions being stud- 
ied. Motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, and 
flat pictures give meaning to geographic sym- 
bols. Familiarity with reference materials, at- 
lases, encyclopedias, and dictionary is stressed. 
Collections of realia should be built and used 
to enrich the course content. Field trips and 
excursions should lead the pupils out into the 
community to see concrete examples of the in- 
terdependence of peoples.” 


Development of Skills 


Considerable emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of social skills in the intermediate 
grades. Teachers at all three grade levels are 
encouraged to provide opportunities for devel- 
oping and practicing such skills as: 

1. Gathering, organizing, and interpreting data 
from books, excursions, etc. 

. Formulating, analyzing, and solving problems 

. Using library facilities 

. Presenting data in oral and written form 

. Working democratically with others in classroom, 
school, and community activities. 


ma wWdHy 


Each of these is developed in a way com- 
mensurate with the child’s experience and abil- 
ity. Map and globe skills, for instance, are de- 
veloped with the children by beginning with a 
simple map of the classroom or schoolyard. 
Later maps of the city and region are made. 
Symbols such as mountains, rivers, plains and 
lakes are given reality by looking first at the 
real thing—an actual mountain, river, valley 
or lake—and then observing how they are 
shown on the map. By the time the children 
leave the sixth grade they have had experience 
with globes, with physical-political maps of the 
region, the nation, the continents, and the 
world. In addition they have developed skill 
in using special maps showing rainfall, tem- 
perature, growing season, topography, popula- 
tion, and various kinds of economic data. 


Adjustment of Program to Individual 
Differences 


A variety of reading materials is provided 
to help the teacher meet the problem of indi- 
vidual differences in reading ability and in in- 
terests. Basic references are provided on two 
or more reading levels, and resource units are 


available which suggest materials covering a 
wide range of interests. In addition, although 
broad guidelines are laid down in the basic 
courses of study in order to avoid excessive 
repetition and to insure progress toward a com- 
mon goal, no teacher is limited to the suggested 
content outlines. In this way teachers may 
adjust the program to the needs of a particular 
class. Teachers may vary their approach and 
also the content used in order to achieve the 
objectives which have been set up after con- 
sultation and planning with the class. 


Resource Units 


Resource units which have been developed 
jointly by teachers and the curriculum staff 
make use of all areas of the curriculum. Ac- 
tivities within a broad social studies theme 
such as “Using Our Land Wisely” are sug- 
gested and utilize language, mathematics, art, 
music, craft and other skills. Concepts are 
developed in meaningful situations which cut 
across subject lines. In this way teachers are 
encouraged to think in terms of the individual 
child and the needs of society rather than in 
terms of narrow requirements of a particular 
school subject. 


Curriculum Planning 


In the Seattle Public Schools the social stud- 
ies curriculum development program is under 
the direction of a director of social studies who 
works in the Division of Instruction and Cur- 
riculum Research. The Director of Social 
Studies has the responsibility for articulating 
the program vertically from the kindergarten 
through the elementary and secondary grades 
and on into the adult education program. He 
gives leadership to the teacher committees that 
work at each grade level revising courses of 
study, building new resource units, developing 
bibliographies, and keeping up to date the in- 
structional aids. The director of social studies 
also keeps committees informed of recent 
trends in social education throughout the na- 
tion and reports on significant research. As a 
member of the Curriculum Council—this is 
composed of the ten department directors for 
the various subject area fields—he helps to plan 
the over-all education program with the social 
studies experiences as an integrated part of 
that total program. As a part of his responsi- 
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bility he works with the teacher committees 
evaluating text and reference materials for pos- 
sible adoption, helping to develop criteria and 
implementing experimental classroom use. 
Since education for citizenship in the commu- 
nity is a basic goal in the social studies pro- 
gram, the director of social studies maintains a 
close working relationship with such agencies 
as the Seattle Municipal League, the League of 
Women Voters, the United Nations Associa- 
tion, the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
many other community groups. These are im- 
portant resources in the social studies program. 
The director of social studies tries to spend 
approximately one-half of his time in the 
schools working with teachers individually and 
in small groups. 

To assist in interpreting the courses of study 
in the classroom and in improving the caliber 
of instruction, a staff of consultants and as- 


sistants work out of the Administrative and 
Service Center. They work on call from teach- 
ers and principals in the individual school build- 
ings. These consultants and assistants are 
well-trained and experienced teachers. They 
have been selected for these special assign- 
ments because of demonstrated competency in 
the classroom. The classrooms are almost en- 
tirely “self-contained.” The children remain 
with the one teacher all day and are taught by 
him in all subject areas. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for those who work in a consultative ca- 
pacity to be familiar with all areas, and more 
important, to see the relationships among all 
areas. 

Thus, through close working relations be- 
tween all members of the educational staff, 
Seattle teachers are trying to meet the needs 
of the boys and girls and the American demo- 
cratic society of which they are a vital part. 


IV. The Bank Street Program: Child Growth and Learning 


in Social Studies Experiences 


Charlotte B. Winsor 


Changing Concepts in Social Studies 


Curriculum 


more friendly atmosphere. Our very vo- 

cabulary in curriculum discussions has 
changed. We speak of ‘flexibility,’ of ‘build- 
ing,’ of ‘children’ . . . we talk about ‘environ- 
ment,’ ‘experiences,’ ‘activities’ . . . ‘research’ 
... ‘social thinking,’ ‘social studies.’ . . . These 
words mean that today schools are thinking in 
terms of a curriculum that contains much more 
than subject matter and training in adult 
ways.’ 


Experimental private schools have worked 
and played with these ideas for some time 
now. They have gone further and put into 
practice educational programs implementing 
these newer concepts and carrying them to the 
classroom. Although approaches have been 
wholesomely different from school to school, 


Tre curriculum breathes in a wider and 


2 Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, Our Children and Our Schools. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1950. p. 31. 


philosophy and purpose are essentially in agree- 
ment. 

In New York City, several private school 
groups, representing many years of experimen- 
tal education experience, have collaborated 
with the Board of Education on its vast pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. The Bank 
Street College of Education has worked in one 
school district bringing to teachers and chil- 
dren ways of implementing newer concepts in 
classroom practice. 

In describing this program of in-service 
training, William H. Bristow of the New York 
City Board of Education says, “The Bank 
Street group has applied group processes to the 
training of teachers . . . they have developed 
. . . practical techniques which helped teachers 
to carry forward instructional programs. .. . 
Building on the premise that a program of im- 
provement begins where teachers now are, their 
method of work has progressed to the point 


3 The first three years of this program in action are de- 
scribed in Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s book, Our Children and 
Our Schools, to which reference has already been made. 
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where it has significance for all schools con- 
cerned with the democratic process and with 
better ways of working with teachers and with 
children.”* 

This paper deals first with the formulation of 
principles of the Bank Street group, particularly 
as they relate to the social studies, and then 
develops in some detail the program of one 
experimental school which is basically in agree- 
ment with the Bank Street group." 

While it is patently impossible to present an 
educational philosophy in a paragraph, it is im- 
portant to establish principles upon which a 
program develops. Fundamental to the cur- 
riculum thinking of the Bank Street group are 
(a) understanding of the new and growing field 
of child development which includes a knowl- 
edge of maturity levels and needs, and (b) a be- 
lief that the environment (physical, social, cul- 
tural) offers the material of curriculum making. 
This group believes that the middle years of 
childhood (roughly the years of elementary 
school) are a crucial time in personality devel- 
opment and perhaps most important of all, that 
the curriculum or school life plays a major role 
in clarifying for the individual his role in soci- 
ety. It is not surprising, therefore, to find here 
a conceptualization of a school program built 
on social experiences available to the school in 
its community and appropriate to the under- 
standing of the child. 

Viewed in these terms social studies have 
indeed an encompassing scope. They become 
a study of man in a given time and place ; his 
land and technology determining his goods; 
his past laying the pattern for his language, 
art, and music; and the ways in which his so- 
cial forms develop out of his past and within 
his environmental needs. 


How much of this seemingly abstract mate- 
rial is appropriate to the needs and interests 
of the child in the upper elementary grades? 
We must turn to the child for our answer. In 
the middle years there is not a complete put- 
ting aside of the interests of the younger child, 
Instead the child builds upon his earlier expe- 
rience in terms of his new-found maturity, his 
recently acquired symbolic skills (reading, 


4 Ibid., p. viii. 

5 The school is chosen not because we find the answer here 
but rather because of the writer’s own teaching experience 
and curriculum building opportunities in the programs dis- 
cussed, 


writing, using numbers) and his broadening so- 
cial base. He is seeking knowledge, the an- 
swers to how things work, how they came to 
be, and wonders perhaps if everything is all 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
As he turns his eyes towards the adult that he 
is to become, he begins to participate in the 
standards and ideals of the world around him. 

Too often school programs lose sight of the 
values of teaching children in these years 
through new kinds of experience. They fail to 
give the child opportunities for dramatic inter- 
pretation of the world as he is coming to know 
it. They deprive the child of emotional af- 
firmation of his intellectual adventures as his 
world becomes filled with the wonders of the 
long ago and faraway. 

This need not be. In method as well as in 
philosophy we need to seek sounder and more 
appropriate ways of meeting child needs. The 
teachers and psychologists who are the Bank 
Street group lay no claim to the discovery of 
any new axioms in educational practice. They 
have invented no method, no device, no gadget 
that opens magic doors to learning. What they 
have done is to establish principles based upon 
the needs and purposes of children, related to 
the world in which they live, and reaching for 
the social ideas which are inherent in the edu- 
cational objectives of this group of educational 
workers, 

The development of good social attitudes 
and appreciative understanding of the world in 
which we live may be considered the purposes 
of the social studies. Attitudes are not taught 
by a verbalization of a social, moral or ethical 
code. But children can be given within their 
own experience numerous opportunities to prac- 
tice good social techniques and to have such 
practice pay immediate dividends in the 
smoother functioning of their own group. Sit- 
uations can be developed in which children find 
it necessary to assume roles of leadership, re- 
sponsibility, and contribution. Teaching can 
be such that the excitement of learning is real 
and the technique for seeking knowledge is con- 
stantly being developed. 

In the elementary schools it is not possible 
to “cover” all the facts of the geography of the 
world or the history of man. We must, there- 
fore, make selection and inevitably we do this 
in terms of our values. In the very choice of 
content in social studies, and in teaching meth- 
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ods we have available the materials with which 
children can build sound social attitudes. 


The geographic concept of man and his 
world, how he adapts to his world, and how he 
adapts it to his use can be taught in a variety 
of ways. Our textbooks are filled with the 
story of the Eskimo as a blubber-chewing 
creature sewed into his furry garments—queer 
and inferior. But Eskimo life also can be 
taught as a fine demonstration of the clever- 
ness of man in using what he finds in his world 
to meet his basic needs for food and clothing, 
The Eskimo is still different from us to be 
sure, but he becomes a person of astuteness 
and ingenuity. 

The story of mankind may be taught with 
the present a perfect culmination, hardly to 
be improved upon by the future. Children’s 
history books state facts but often neglect the 
underlying reasons and relationships. Democ- 
racy springs full-bloom from the wigged heads 
of the founding fathers, and one closes the book 
on the president who happened to be in office 
at the time of its publication and that is that. 
It is conceivable that a social studies program 
even for young children can teach our culture 
as an on-going process, its roots deep in the 
ways of people who lived in earlier times and 
distant places. The elementary school child 
needs to be encouraged to conjecture about the 
future since we know with certainty that it 
will be vastly different from our present. 


Government organization can be taught as 
the cooperative answer to needs which man 
cannot meet individually. Fairly young chil- 
dren discover that in a large city it is not ex- 
peditious for each family to dig its own well 
and so citizens turn to our government for wa- 
ter supply and pay taxes accordingly. Chil- 
dren begin to understand that man needs to 
relate to man very early in his social function- 
ing; survival itself calls for group effort. 


The most difficult concept of all, a sense of 
being rooted in the community, can and should 
be taught without chauvinism. The pattern 
and plan, even the dream. of our way of life 
is appropriate material for children in the mid- 
dle years of childhood. But the essentially ex- 
perimental quality of a democratic philosophy 
need not be missed. Perhaps a final goal of the 
social experiences and learnings should be that 
children are so taught that they come through 


the elementary years with group values that 
are positive but not absolute. 

Granted agreement on goals, purposes, and 
even on methods for achieving optimal social 
growth in children of the upper elementary 
grades, schools have nevertheless developed 
widely different approaches to their social stud- 
ies programs. The City and Country School 
in New York City, where curriculum is so thor- 
oughly an outgrowth of experience that social 
studies are rarely if ever referred to as a sub- 
ject matter area, has worked for many years 
on programs based on experiences provided 
for children through school services.° 

In this school children may enter at an age 
as early as three years and participate in a pro- 
gram carefully planned toward social maturing 
of the individual. They come to the middle 
years with a long experience in group life, and 
orientation in the work-life patterns of their 
community, a background—even a developed 
skill and technique—in dramatic play. 
Throughout their school life rich opportunities 
for expression in the arts are basically inte- 
grated into the total program. Where subject 
matter begins or experience leaves off is hard 
to determine in such a program. 

This school believes that (a) children in the 
upper elementary grades need firsthand expe- 
riences in order to learn; (b) living and play- 
ing out community patterns have validity if 
the situation is one which provides for the gen- 
uine needs of the school world of the child; 
(c) seeing similar needs in the small school 
community and in the larger world is not only 
possible but sound learning; (d) identification 
with the people who make and do relates chil- 
dren emotionally as well as intellectually to our 
culture and its roots. The school believes that 
vitality of learning through the re-creation of 
experience need not be ended with block play 
nor even with the doll house or play stores of 
the first and second grades. Finally the child 
is ready and eager to learn ways of life remote 
from his own through the written word. 


Group play-work life is built into the school 
program. Class jobs, which the children as- 
sume as their responsibility according to their 
age group and within the school tradition, form 
the base for social studies experiences. For 


6 Pratt, Caroline. I Learn from Children. 
Simon and Schuster, 1949. 


New York: 
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many years now the third graders have run a 
school post office, the fourth graders a school 
supplies store, the fifth and sixth graders the 
school print shop.’ The fifth graders are re- 
sponsible for the hand printing of posters, signs, 
lunch menus and even the reading charts for 
the beginning readers. The sixth graders op- 
erate a press printing shop which turns out all 
the business forms for the school, some special 
jobs and, at least once a year, a magazine of 
the children’s writings. 


These class jobs are important in the total 
curriculum of this school. The possibilities for 
integrated teaching of skill subjects are prac- 
tically unlimited and the teachers do not waste 
their opportunities. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, consideration will be given to 
the job program as it relates to the social stud- 
ies—a part of school curriculum that must 
build into the child’s life and personality more 
than a residue of facts and skills or it has failed 
dismally in its purposes. Children appreciate 
the values of truly meaningful learning expe- 
riences. 


The third grader who returned to the class- 
room flushed with excitement after delivering 
an unusually heavy batch of mail stated the 
case when she said, “Gosh, I love to be eight.’ 
We're so important, you know. I don’t know 
how this school would ever get along without 
the post office.” Here is a child achieving re- 
sponsibility on her own level, zestfully, in a 
play-like situation but with real school life ob- 
ligations fulfilled. The ten-year-old who of- 
fers to make a special price on a print job when 
ink smudges appear “because our prices are 
really for perfect work. They charge less for 
damaged things in the stores, don’t they?” 
is developing an attitude of social responsibility 
as well as good standards of work. The sixth 
graders who beg permission to come to school 
on Saturday in order to get out the rush orders 


T This school takes the children through the eighth grade. 
The school services carried out by the older children may 
vary, running the gamut from making toys for the nursery 
school to a book review magazine for the upper grades. 
Social studies themes for these grades follow broad out- 
lines to make possible the consideration of group interest 
from year to year. But whatever the point of departure, 
it is the planned goal of the school to give these older boys 
and girls a sense of the major movements in American 
history. 

8 At City and Country School groups are identified accord- 
ing to the age of the children rather than by grades. Rough- 
ly the “eights” as they are called would be third grade, 
“nines” fourth, etc. 


on Christmas cards recognize their obligation 
and revel in their contribution too. “This is 
more fun than soccer,” they tell themselves 
after a morning of determined work. 

But how does all this become social studies? 
What about content? Does the school set up 
a curriculum? How closely are teachers guided 
by it? How is the children’s learning evalu- 
ated? These are some of the questions which 
the teachers who, with the children, are the 
curriculum builders constantly ask themselves. 


Some answers can be given—directly. It 
is in the philosophy and purpose of this school 
to provide social studies content in each year’s 
program. The adult goal is laid down in broad 
outline to be filled in by the needs and interests 
of the children in a particular group. There 
is a sequential pattern, recognized as a basic 
outline but not rigidly adhered to. Learning 
is evaluated in terms of social attitudes, rela- 
tionship thinking, study skills, creative expres- 
sion, and group living. It is hoped that the 
class job will provide the shared group expe- 
rience which makes exploration of the social 
studies content valid, even necessary, from the 
child’s point of view. 

The American story, as it grows out of our 
land, our Western European heritage, our tech- 
nology and social philosophy, can be made 
available to the understanding of the young 
child. If we strive for understandings rather 
than for the accumulation of facts, if we give 
action to ideas, if we underpin intellectual con- 
cepts with emotional reaction, we can so live 
with children in a social studies experience that 
an ambitious. dream becomes a reality. And 
this in essence is the curriculum outline for the 
school. 

Content areas as set up for each year are: 

Eight-year-old children who know their “here 
and now” world through firsthand experience, 
dramatic play, construction materials and cre- 
ative opportunities, use their post-office expe- 
rience as a springboard into the study of the 
far away or long ago. They may discover how 
mail is carried in other parts of our country 
nowadays and why, or they may find out that 
messages were carried quite differently long 
ago. The children arrive at the major under- 
standing of inter-relatedness of peoples, their 
common needs, and even an appreciation of 
differing ways of satisfying needs in terms of 
the time and place where people live. 
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The nine-year-olds find in their store any 
number of possible lines of social studies inves- 
tigation. The focus may be trading and trade 
routes leading to an elementary study of world 
geography. The goods sold in the store may be 
traced back to their source so that the children 
study paper making and lumbering, or the hot 
jungle lands where rubber for erasers grows. 
Again emphasis is on relationships—man and 
his environment, physical and social, scientific 
and artistic. The frame of reference remains 
our own community. The likenesses and the 
differences among peoples are constantly ex- 
amined against the pattern of our culture. A 
way of life as an adaptation to man’s environ- 
ment is the major concept stressed and de- 
veloped. 

The roots of our culture pattern—language, 
law, art, music, religion—become appropriate 
material for study as these ten and eleven-year- 
old children work at their printing jobs. With 
teacher guidance and stimulation children ask, 
“Why do we make an ‘A’ like this? What is an 
alphabet? What good is it? Who invented it 
anyway? What kind of people were these and 
how did they live?” Perhaps they even dare 
to ask, “Did people always have our kinds of 
religions? And who made our religions and 
why?” 

They learn to wonder at the artifacts and 
the arts of people who lived so long ago. They 
begin to understand steam, electric and atomic 
power as the cornerstone of our era. One 
group of ten-year-old children related the facts 
of a slave culture—the many toiling to produce 
for the few—as basic to a man and muscle 
power age.® They could see our democracy as 
related to the technological revolutions of past 
centuries. And being young they could even 
project the scientific upheavals of our times 
toward a future which uses knowledge with wis- 
dom and love for mankind. 


One needs to emphasize and underscore the 
child-like quality of the experiences in which 
such learnings take place. A discussion of 
method, however brief, may serve to do this. 
The first weeks of school for any class carrying 


? This discussion followed a trip to the museum to see the 
Egyptian rooms, most of them filled with the burial vest- 
ments of the great—the gold encrusted mummy cases, the 
fabulous jewels found in the tombs. But the teacher-guide 
took pains to have them see also the reconstruction of a 
slave’s grave with its poor little clay pots to appease the 
gods and its measly burial cloth around the skeleton. 


on a job program are largely devoted to setting 
up the job, practicing the new skills called for, 
getting the group organized as special individ- 
ual abilities manifest themselves, and carrying 
the responsibilities of the job as the school 
community swings into action and materials and 
services are needed. 

All this happens so naturally and is so ger- 
mane to the purposes of the group that teacher 
and children could hardly articulate the expe- 
rience as a unit study in social living, but it is 
easily recognizable as such. 

Role of the Teacher. The teacher plays an 
extremely active role at this time, though often 
not overtly so. She watches her group closely, 
spotting those children who can carry respon- 
sibility easily, those who need help, staving off 
a too-rapid crystallization of roles within the 
group, enjoying and appreciating with the chil- 
dren the grown-up quality of the new program. 
Having planned for the general area of social 
studies content beforehand with the whole staff, 
she is now trying to find in the children’s in- 
terests leads into her program. A ten-year- 
old’s question about why the difference between 
capital and small letters as he prints a sign 
may be her cue. The hieroglyphics on the obe- 
lisk in Central Park observed on a fall picnic 
may serve. And sometimes the children pre- 
sent interests far from the teacher’s plan, and 
she needs to relate and use their material for 
setting the program in motion. 

Resources. The teacher, working closely 
with a well-stocked and expertly staffed library, 
makes available to the children a variety of 
readings, mainly stories—what one might call 
the historical novel on the child level—set in 
the time and place of the program that is get- 
ting underway. She will sometimes read aloud 
to the whole group a particularly fine story or 
original material like the “Odyssey,” stories 
from the Bible, or even excerpts from Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar.” She encourages in- 
terruptions for questioning and discussion. She 
is also searching the community for resources 
that provide concrete experience. This partic- 
ular program depends on museums, films, pic- 
tures, and most important, the evidences in our 
lives of the contributions of older cultures. 

Utilization of Individual Differences. Sooner 
than one would expect, questions that need spe- 
cial research arise and children, individually or 
in groups, begin to read, take notes, make 
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crude maps, sometimes make reproductions of 
tools, buildings, clothes, weapons. The child 
working on a model of an Egyptian tomb in 
the carpentry shop or the child reproducing a 
costume in the classroom is as truly engaged 
in research for a ten-year old as the more 
verbally oriented child who is searching the 
library for factual answers to his questions. 
And such a program has a place, even a need, 
for all kinds of research. When a group is 
really soaking up the climate (not only tem- 
perature and rainfall) of people’s lives there is 
validity to encompassing the things of its cul- 
ture, as well as its manners and modes. 

The time soon comes when the children are 
ready for creative experiences. They want to 
use their art media—music and language as 
well as paints and clay—to help them in re- 
creating the ways of life of these strange far- 
away people. Sometimes there is a synthesizing 
of all these aspects of the study into an orig- 
inal play, which calls for everyone to contribute 
facts for a plot, knowledge of dress and arti- 
facts for costumes and properties, architecture 
for scenery, music and dance for atmosphere. 

Growing Sense of Values. The value of the 
experience often becomes apparent within the 
process of revealing through expressive media 
what has been absorbed. When children be- 
come earnest searchers for pictures so that cos- 
tumes will be accurate, when they begin to 
talk in the vocabulary, even the cadences of the 
people they are studying, when they hate to 
put aside their roles and costumes, and want to 
go on “being” their parts after the play is over; 
in short, when they identify with a larger expe- 
rience than the purely personal, increasing 
their stature thereby, the social studies would 
seem to have done their part in educating the 
child. One ten-year-old group expressed much 
of the relation to a growing world through a 
beautiful frieze depicting a series of maps from 
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the earliest times to the present. Their high 
sounding title “Man’s expanding knowledge of 
his universe” gave the teacher some real in- 
sight into the emotional as well as the intellec- 
tual satisfaction that the children had gotten 
from the work—a kind of stretching forward 
—one could almost hear them growing. 


Conclusions 


A changing concept of the role of education 
has brought into sharp focus the need for a 
broader formulation of curriculum goals and 
purposes. 

A knowledge of child development and 
growth provides the base of modern educational 
thinking. The program stems from the needs 
of the child, which includes in the elementary 
school years the need for becoming a knowing 
and functioning member of his group. 

Active participating experience provides an 
optimal climate for learning. 

It becomes the school’s responsibility, there- 
fore, to seek out learning opportunities, to pro- 
vide materials, and to develop methods by 
which the child in living out these planned ex- 
periences functions successfully at his own 
child level and receiving techniques and tools 
which equip him for intelligent, active partici- 
pation in the adult society in which he will live. 

Sound social goals and attitudes are learned 
in our schools, but only as programs call for the 
practice of good social techniques and as the 
climate of the classroom demonstrates their 
value. 

Experience, activity, and participation are 
important in teachers’ learning also. 

Only as teachers develop awareness of and 
are excited by the broadening base of their re- 
sponsibility will the profound changes in 
school programs be truly understood and the 
“new” education become a working reality. 
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V. The Battle Creek Program: The Developmental Tasks 
Approach 


Edgar S. Farley, Helen Steele, and R. Irene Thomas 


Introduction 


HIS writing is an attempt to show how 
the developmental tasks approach to 


teaching contributes to enriching the ex- 
periences in the social studies for middle grad- 
ers. This particular term, “developmental 
tasks,” refers to the concept of organizing for 
learning from the viewpoint of the learner. His 
immediate as well as his more remote social 
and cultural needs are discovered and are con- 
sidered basic in helping him grow toward ma- 
turity. 

It is essential to show the larger setting of 
which classroom teaching is a part in the be- 
lief that these subtle qualities making up the 
environment do permeate into the classroom 
and do influence what goes on there. There- 
fore, in describing the social studies program 
of the Battle Creek Public Schools some back- 
ground material will be presented to indicate 
the atmosphere for learning, and for aspiring 
toward studied change. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the significance of coordi- 
nated planning, doing, and evaluating. 


Background 


Basically, the leadership in the Battle Creek 
schools is tireless in its efforts to build an at- 
mosphere conducive to professional growth. 
This leadership is not centrally located in a 
very few key people but is dispersed among all 
staff members. A very important source of 
leadership is found within a widely representa- 
tive group known as the Council on Instruc- 
tion. This body acts to search out, point up, 
and find solutions for curriculum problems of 
many kinds. From such an atmosphere have 
evolved two guides pertinent to the social stud- 
ies program. One is the Instructional Guide 
containing among many things a succinct state- 
ment of philosophy entitled “We Believe.” 

Growing out of this statement is the Tenta- 
tive Guide in the Social Studies. This guide 
was prepared in 1948 by a faculty committee 


created by, and responsible to, the Council on 
instruction. The purpose of this guide is to 
improve instruction by providing in written 
form helps which give direction yet invite 
thoughtful and creative teaching simultane- 
ously. Possibly these headings from the table 
of contents can suggest the subtle quality of 
its professional guidance. 


I. What Are Social Studies and Core? 
II. What Do We, as Teachers, Want Children 
To Learn? 
A. Understandings 
B. Attitudes 
C. Skills 
Ill. How Do Teachers Determine Content? 
A. Guide 
B. Needs of children 
C. Staff planning and agreement 
IV. Chart of the Tentative Social Studies Pro- 
gram 
V. How Do Teachers Organize a Classroom for 
Effective Learning? 


VI. What Help Is Available for Teachers?! 


The very wording of these leading questions 
reflects an underlying assumption that each in- 
dividual teacher is expected to be active in the 
process of, and to feel responsible for, deter- 
mining what is to be learned, why it is to be 
learned, kow it is to be learned, and when it 
is to be learned. 


Yet there are various kinds of helps given. 
Sources of values as well as some areas of 
values are indicated especially in sections II, 
III, IV, and VI. Methods of working are de- 
veloped particularly in section V. Sources of 
help for in-service improvement are pointed out 
in section VI. Section IV is a chart indicating 
possible content. For each grade level there 
are given basic units with suggested topics for 
organization, optional units, and the invitation 
to work out creative units which meet the needs 
of the particular group. Thus provision is 


10 Battle Creek Public Schools, Division of Instruction, 
Tentative Guide in Social Studies. (Mimeo.) August, 1948, 
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made for keeping threads of continuity and 
sequence throughout the program from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. 

The Council on Instruction has authorized 
the writing of supplements by teachers on such 
topics as “Developing Global Concepts,” and 
“A Bibliography on Michigan” to enrich learn- 
ing possibilities. Special kits of materials have 
been produced—“The School Farm,” “The 
School Camp,” “Early Battle Creek,” and 
many others. The Curriculum Bulletin, issued 
monthly by the Council on Instruction, and the 
Audio-Visual News, issued periodically, pro- 
vide avenues for sharing of activities, ap- 
proaches, exhibits, trips, and other experiences. 


Other sources of help are the various study 
groups made up of whole staffs, interest groups 
and grade groupings as well as local workshop 
opportunities offered during the year and in the 
summer. 

These kinds of aids to carrying on a good 
instructional program with middle grades chil- 
dren promote a desirable kind of unity but do 
not result in uniform planning and practice. 
It is very true that the classrooms of the school 
system reflect many different levels and degrees 
of incorporating the developmental tasks ap- 
proach. This is to be expected and is desirable 
only so long as a learning-testing-evaluating 
attitude is maintained. 


This discussion of the general background 
of the broad social studies program carried on 
in Battle Creek will be more meaningful if il- 
lustrated by experiences carried out with a 
group of eight, nine, and ten-year-olds in a 
fourth grade. Such a presentation follows. 


The social studies program consists of a se- 
ries of related and interdependent experiences 
carried on with children. The following is pre- 
sented as a learning experience within the 
larger study in order to indicate how interest 
can be sustained because purpose is operating. 
Two important principles of mental health are 
the realization of a sense of completion and a 
sense of real service. The following experience 
well exemplifies these two basic values in build- 
ing group morale, group purpose, and group 
discipline. It is full of potentialities for learn- 
ing these intangible, subtle qualities of mind 
and attitude which make up the spirit of our 
democratic aspiration. Notice how adults 
helped in making this experience possible for 


children and how the general pattern of an 
educative experience is followed. 


Early in the school year, as the children were 
using maps, one question was “What is a relief 
map?” ‘The problem was to understand ele- 
vation. Small maps were colored by some. A 
large wall map was made by projecting a lan- 
tern slide; a suitable key was developed, and 
the map was colored accordingly. A map made 
from flour and salt by the sixth grade was 
brought in and studied to suggest other pos- 
sibilities. 

The principal of the school, following a con- 
versation with the audio-visual aids consultant, 
mentioned to the teacher that the blind chil- 
dren at the Ann J. Kellogg School had had a 
relief map but were now in need of a new one. 
The teacher, always ready for clues, decided 
to talk about this to the children to see if they 
would be willing to help as they learned. They 
were enthusiastic, so things began to move. 


Planning centered around materials needed, 
how these would be secured, who would help, 
and how work would be done. As work pro- 
gressed, the children immediately felt the im- 
portance of taking turns, of working slowly 
and carefully, and of cleaning up the mess. 
They set up a working system together. All 
through the process, the children entered into 
the living of the recipients of their map by 
closing their eyes and feeling the map. They 
remarked about how it would feel to be learning 
only by touch. 


A bus trip was arranged so that the group 
could deliver the map. They explained to the 
blind children how the map had been made and 
expressed gratitude that they could do it. The 
blind children showed how Braille typewriters 
were used and their blind teacher gave the class 
a copy of My Weekly Reader, in Braille. They 
told about the seeing-eye dog, and then visitors 
learned the safety rule about never petting one 
of these dogs when he had his harness on. 


These boys and girls talked over their ex- 
perience upon their return to the classroom. 
They wrote stories about what they had 
learned. To consolidate this experience further 
they planned an oral sharing and evaluating 
period with all the children in their school. 
This served to unify and summarize a most 
important phase of the beginning of their Mich- 
igan study. 
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Good teaching is the product of good plan- 
ning in terms of goals. The quality of the 
planning for children demanded by the devel- 
opmental task approach to instruction is high. 
It must be thoughtful, thorough, and flexible. 
It calls for searching out all possible clues and 
acting upon their meanings with intelligence. 

Teachers and children need to develop a 
broad concept of resources for learning. The 
following explanation is an attempt to show 
some ways in which a week at Clear Lake 
Camp was thought of as contributing to the 
instructional program in social living for boys 
and girls. 

The question for the children was: 

“How can our school camp help us learn 
about Michigan?” 

Well before the camping week early in De- 
cember, the teacher and children together 
worked out a number of possible answers and 
then called in a camp counselor to help them 
anticipate more learning possibilities and to 
examine their own list more closely. 

The list that follows is merely suggestive 
of the possibilities for learnings about Mich- 
igan during trips at camp. The teacher always 
kept in mind that the factor of readiness de- 
termined the learning possibilities open to chil- 
dren. These trips in themselves were not only 
rich in possibilities for social learnings but of- 
fered other content material, for they grew out 
of classroom activities and fed into further 
activities upon return to school. They were 
vital parts of such studies as the early and pres- 
ent day lumbering industry in Michigan, con- 
servation, erosion, etc. These trips, which are 
either walking or very short bus trips, were 
available: 

Rock and fossil hunting trip 

Trip to see and identify common trees of Michigan 

Trip.to a woodlot to see lumbering as a crop and 
to see a portable sawmill in operation 

Trip to an oil well 

Trip to neighboring dairy farm and to see conser- 
vation of soil through the use of animal manure 

Trip to Dowling to see the total living in a small 
town and compare it to their own living in Battle 

Creek 
Trip to track Michigan animals, a trip which was 

used to open up the study of early fur trading 

and commercial trapping today 

Trip to an abandoned farm to try to understand 
about depleted farmland, about erosion, and more 
about conservation 


Many opportunities to enjoy winter sports such as 
skating, skiing, and ice fishing and to understand 
more of the tourist industry and its importance 
for Michigan 


This larger community for a week became 
a lively learning situation which spilled over 
into the schoolroom later. 

A listing of related activities growing out of 
this setting will serve to indicate other aspects 
of the study: 

The group made relief maps of several sizes. 

They located places visited in Michigan during the 
summer. 

They wrote for and collected Chamber of Com- 
merce pamphlets about various cities. 

They made lantern slides telling of particular parts 
of their study of Michigan. 

They gave a play to portray early days in Mich- 
igan. 

They made dioramas to depict learnings and to 
show relationships. 

They made Indian designs. 

They made a wall map of the world to show prod- 
ucts which came to Michigan from other lands. 

They had many experiences in creative writing. 

They organized and gave reports. 

They developed a time chart. 


Sustaining Interests. Children’s interests 
are easily captured, but the sustaining of in- 
terests over long periods of time can present 
problems. True, the teacher can assume re- 
sponsibility for carrying the continuity for the 
study, but by so doing his children miss an op- 
portunity for growth. Circumstances must be 
organized so that children can carry this con- 
tinuity. A sense of the beginning, the doing, 
and the ending of something worthwhile is es- 
sential to growth. Therefore, constant effort 
is made with boys and girls to help them con- 
solidate their learnings, and to view their ac- 
tivities as aspects of their total study, so that 
they see the interrelationships among the vari- 
ous parts and gain and maintain a growing 
concept of wholeness. 

Evaluation. Activities of evaluating by chil- 
dren and with children are of deep significance. 
In order to evaluate, to find strengths and 
weaknesses, to plot new direction, some kinds 
of evidence are necessary. A record of activ- 
ities, a log of camping experiences, a class 
diary, or some similar device, helps to keep in 
mind the sequence so that children can see how 
activities are related, one growing out of an- 
other, etc. 
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Making various kinds of summaries are use- 
ful in helping youngsters to see where they 
have been, where they are going, where they 
might go, and why. Stopping to survey ac- 
complishments and to list achievements gives a 
group fresh impetus to go forward or to seek 
new direction. 


The teacher of the fourth grade whose ac- 
tivities we have described had in mind some 
generalizations which are closely related not 
only to the subject content of the social studies 
but also to the social learnings possible. Some 
types of generalizations particularly pertinent 
for this age grouping relate to these: 

There is an interdependence of man and his 

world. 

Man uses his environment in many ways. 

The environment influences the ways in which 

people live and make a living. 

People and the work they do are very closely 

related. 


He wanted to develop major understandings 
such as these: 

Michigan sends products to people all over the 
world. 

A short growing season limits the crops grown 
in Michigan. 

The furniture industry grew up in Michigan be- 
cause of the stands of timber which used to 
be here. 

He wanted to develop concepts such as these: 

Geographical concepts such as peninsula, bay, 
island, county, river, elevation, conservation, 
wildlife, forests 

Historical concepts incorporating primarily those 
involved in understanding the changing and 
evolving aspects of various communities 

Scientific concepts such as the geologic past, 
glaciation, effect of Lake Michigan on the 
weather 

Social concepts of the dependence, independence 
and interdependence of different groups of peo- 
ple including themselves 


Economic concepts such as interdependence in 


producing and consuming goods 
Mathematical concepts such as height, distance, 
drawing and modeling to scale, elevation, pop- 
ulation distribution 
He knew he had a major responsibility to de- 
velop academic skills such as interpretative 
skills in reading different kinds of materials, 
spelling skills, computational skills, skills in 
the use of many appropriate kinds of reference 
materials. There was also responsibility to de- 
velop various social skills in helping children 
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relate themselves to their age-mates effectively 
and to do this as an inherent part of the in- 
structional program. 

He wanted to work on developing such intel- 
lectual skills as checking more than one source 
to find answers, going from the concrete to the 
abstract, drawing inferences, seeing relation- 
ships, finding problems, finding ways of solving 
problems, solving problems, evaluating, and 
making generalizations. 

Effective teaching demands wholesome atti- 
tudes, working knowledges, desirable goals, and 
the will to serve by helping boys and girls grow 
into more mature ways. 


Some Weaknesses and Strengths 


The sources of the strengths and weaknesses 
of any approach to the teaching of the social 
studies may lie within the approach itself or 
within the implementation. The developmental 
tasks approach to curriculum has been based 
on the findings of acceptable research from the 
many related disciplines. 


Possibly the greatest weakness in this ap- 
proach for working with middle grade children 
lies in the scarcity of research studies of such 
a nature as to help understand these children 
and their individual and group problems. 
However, weaknesses may be also found in sev- 
eral sources external to the concept itself, that 
is, in its implementation. These weaknesses 
may be in the people involved, in the curricular 
guides, in the materials for learning, or in the 
in-service program for professional growth. 

The people, as sources of weaknesses, may 
be the classroom teachers or others more espe- 
cially concerned with educational leadership. 
The difficulties may lie in the general atmos- 
phere of distrust, of lack of respect for human 
beings and their intelligence, of the need to im- 
pose authority or to seek subservience, of the 
need to cling to the traditional or to outdo with 
the spectacular. People are the most impor- 
tant factor in any instructional program. 

Curriculum guides do not lend themselves 
well to expression of this quality of mind. 
Only by having participated closely in what 
went into the writing of the guide can the 
reader genuinely understand and take the con- 
tents into his thinking and doing. That is 
why these guides should be tentative and should 
not be expensively produced. Their produc- 
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tion must serve as instruments resulting from 
learning as well as implements for learning as 
a continuous process. Consequently, there are 
those in Battle Creek as elsewhere who do not 
really use the social studies curriculum guide, 
who do not know how to discover its poten- 
tialities. 

This raises the factor of the importance of 
the in-service program for professional growth. 
The quality of this program cannot rest with 
one or two key people who know the answers. 
Instead it must rest with the kind of leader- 
ship which assumes the responsibility for help- 
ing teachers to help themselves to do better 
what they are trying to do. 

Another weakness may be found in the lack 
of suitable materials for learning. The con- 
cept of resource for learning must be inter- 
preted in its broadest form. This very lack 
may prove challenging to the point that mate- 
rials are produced locally by teachers or by 


teachers and children. This is good, but this 
spirit must be nurtured. 

Despite these weaknesses, there are numer- 
ous merits in the developmental tasks ap- 
proach. The whole approach involves an at- 
mosphere which is growth-producing for all 
people involved. Teaching becomes exciting, 
invigorating, and recreating. Its major em- 
phasis is in building people with deep con- 
cerns who know how, or try to find out how, 
to do something about these concerns. Their 
values are deeply spiritual because they are 
learning them through personal involvement in 
shareable situations where the consequences 
really count. The whole atmosphere invites 
school people to move from a pattern-following 
kind of teaching into a responsible, thoughtful, 
humane kind of teaching. The wise use of this 
approach to the total teaching-learning process 
constitutes a powerful builder of morale for all 
who participate. 


VI. The Cleveland Program: History, Geography, the 
Community, and Related Meanings 


Ruth M. Robinson 


grades in Cleveland was developed as 

part of a twelve year plan of experiences 
for pupils which would help them develop com- 
petence in the area of human relations. The 
plan to develop social studies concepts, under- 
standings, and attitudes which were suitable 
for each grade and to carry forward at appro- 
priate levels the cumulative, sequential devel- 
opment of certain social studies skills was 
worked out over a period of several years. 
First a primary program of units was devel- 
oped. Then the middle grades program was 
built upon it. Concepts and understandings 
begun in the primary grades were extended 
and provision for the practice of old skills and 
the learning of new ones was made. Later, 
junior and senior high programs were devel- 
oped to extend the social competence of the 
pupils to a degree suitable to their maturity 
level. 


After the primary program was worked out, 


Te: socraL studies program for the middle 


a committee to plan the program for the middle 
grades was set up. The committee soon dis- 
covered that very few research findings were 
available as to the needs and interests of mid- 
dle grade children. They discovered that they 
would have little scientific evidence to guide 
them in their planning. They were compelled 
to draw heavily upon the judgment of good 
teachers and to use the results of classroom 
experimentation. 

Teachers and children alike had found the 
old middle grade program “heavy.” Much of 
the geography and history formerly taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades had found its 
way into the elementary program. Then, too, 
secondary teachers complained of the great 
amount of duplication in the program, particu- 
larly in the offerings in history. 

Teachers’ Cooperation in Curriculum Plan- 
ning. In order to find out what middle grades 
social studies teachers thought the program 
should be, it was decided that they be inter- 
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viewed. Twelve teachers qualified to judge 
social studies teaching were chosen to interview 
all the middle grade social studies teachers in 
the city. It was found that three rather sig- 
nificant opinions were held by most of the 
teachers. First, they believed that middle 
grade children should have some experience 
with the history of our country. Second, they 
believed that children of this age group should 
have some experience with geography, since 
people beyond their immediate environment 
were of great interest to boys and girls. The 
third and most unanimous opinion was that too 
much was being expected of middle grade chil- 
dren in social studies. The committee found 
that in general the administrative and super- 
visory staff agreed with the teachers. 

Many problems presented themselves when 
the committee began to work. What was social 
competence for middle grade children? Was 
it dependent upon informational background? 
If so, what background? What geography 
was of value at this age level? What history 
was of concern to these children? Could the 
history and geography be correlated in units? 
Would historical sequence be lost in such an 
organization? Would it be better to delay all 
history until junior high school? Should the 
program include units on the American way of 
living? How could the social studies program 
be planned to develop the skills that are needed 
in American life today? 

After these and similar problems had been 
discussed, three possible programs of units for 
the middle grades were set up by the commit- 
tee. These were focused about problems in 
geography, history and American life today 
since teachers, supervisors and administrators 
were agreed that some understanding in these 
areas was basic to the development of social 
competence of middle grades children. 

Organization of Units. One program in- 
cluded a single line of units for grades 4, 5, 
and 6. Some were to be geography centered, 
some history centered and some focused on 
American life today. The plan was to make 
use of geography and history material as it 
was needed in developing the unit, whether it 
be geography or history centered. The second 
plan called for a single line of units for the 
fourth year, some of which were geography 
centered and some history. The fifth and sixth 
grade programs were series of units drawn from 
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the geography of the world and the social his- 
tory of our country from earliest to modern 
times. These units were to run concurrently. 
The third program differed from the second 
only in the fact that the choice of units in ge- 
ography for grades 5 and 6 was limited to the 
Western Hemisphere and the choice of history 
was limited to the period before the Civil War. 
Two units emphasizing our democratic way of 
life today were to be included in this plan. 

The first program met with little support ex- 
cept as an answer to the plea for simplification. 
Teachers and principals alike felt that the units 
would not afford enough opportunity for the 
orderly development of concepts and under- 
standings in geography and history. The sec- 
ond program was felt to be spread too thinly 
over too much area. The freshness of all of it 
would be spoiled for the secondary teachers, 
particularly in history. The third program 
seemed to offer the most possibilities of meet- 
ing middle grades children’s needs according 
to the opinion of the middle grade teachers who 
had been interviewed. It would give children 
some experiences with geography and history 
which teachers believe to be important at this 
level, and it was much simpler than the old 
program. 

Experimentation with Units. The next step 
was to make plans for the development of the 
units included in plan three, which was the one 
chosen for experimental development. Expe- 
rienced classroom teachers were asked to de- 
velop the units in the classroom with their 
children, paying particular attention to the 
skills which could be developed. Skill in dem- 
ocratic living was to be given high priority. 

When the experimental units for fourth grade 
were ready, they were sent out to all fourth 
grade teachers to be used for a semester. Later 
the same plan was followed with fifth and sixth 
grade units. Every social studies teacher in 
the city was interested in the new program 
and was eager to help make it a good one. 
They had been given duplicate copies of all 
units. They were to return one on which they 
noted their suggestions and to keep the second 
for use until the revised units were prepared. 
Units were returned to the committee with 
many worth-while suggestions. The sugges- 
tions that came from this city-wide use were 
carefully considered by the committee and ad- 
ditions, deletions, and many changes were made 
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as the units were revised. The present Cleve- 
land program was the result. 


Program for Fourth Year 


The fourth year program is planned to give 
children a beginning understanding of how peo- 
ple live in different parts of the world today 
and how people lived long ago in other parts 
of the world. The latter is to serve as a simple 
background for American history. One unit is 
developed to give fourth grade children an op- 
portunity to discuss the American way of liy- 
ing today; that is, what it means to live in a 
democracy. 

The unit titles follow: 


First Semester 
Orientation—An Introduction to Geography 
Living in a Tropical Rain Forest—The Congo 
River Basin 
Living in Polar Lands—The Far North 
Living in an Oasis—The Nile Valley Today 
Living in Ancient Egypt—The Nile Valley of 
Long Ago 
Living in Ancient Greece—Civilization Comes to 
Europe 
Second Semester 
Living in the Middle Ages—Western Europe 
Living in Modern America—The United States 
Living on a High Plateau in the Tropics—The 
Andean Plateau 
Living in a Mountainous Land by the Sea— 
Norway 
Review of Fourth Year Geography 
This series of units is planned to afford chil- 
dren at the fourth year level opportunities: 
1. To become acquainted with widely varying types 
of environment 
2. To realize how people continually adapt their 
ways of living to their environment 
3. To increase their interest in ways of living dif- 
ferent from their own 
4. To gain greater understanding of peoples, races, 
and cultures different from their own 
5. To secure a feeling of the passage of time and 
the progress of civilization 
6. To further realize the interdependence of peo- 
ples and the need for cooperation and under- 
standing 
7. To become acquainted with some of the con- 
cepts, principles, skills, and habits which will 
serve as a foundation for later social studies 
work 
8. To practice desirable social relationships 
Development of Skills. The units are set up 
to help children develop to a higher degree the 
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skills introduced at the primary level and to 
develop new skills as they are needed. Again 
teacher’s judgment had to be relied upon since 
no analysis of skills grade by grade was avail- 
able in the literature of the field. Major at- 
tention is given to skill in reading social studies 
material, since the committee believed that 
without some skill in reading content material 
little success is possible. 

The main topics in the outline of Skills To 
Be Developed in Fourth Grade Social Studies 
follow. (Printed in 1946.) Space does not 
permit the inclusion of the details. 


1. Using Social Studies Material 
a. Skill in Using the Textbook 
b. Skill in Using the Globe 
c. Skill in Using Maps 
2. Interpreting Illustrative Materials 
a. Skill in Interpreting Visual Aids 
b. Skill in Drawing Conclusions 
3. Interpreting the Printed Page 
a. Skill in Reading Social Studies Texts 
b. Skill in Reading Supplementary Materials 


Many games and devices for developing the 
skills listed above are suggested in the units. 
After the teacher has introduced the geography 
textbook which fourth grade children usually 
approach with great pride, he is given sug- 
gestions for helping them to learn to use their 
book efficiently. Without such help many 
children soon become discouraged. They won- 
der if they will ever be able to read a book 
which is so different from the reading material 
with which they have had experience in the 
primary grades. 

Developing Social Relationships. In order 
that children can begin to understand what 
Americans consider good social relationships, 
one unit was developed on Living in Modern 
America. A part of the teacher’s outline of 
content follows: 

A. Children in a Democracy 

1. In the Home (liberty and equality begin in 
the home) 

. Family plans together 

. Family works together 

. Family shares responsibilities 

. Family plans expenditure of family funds 

. Each member shows respect and considera- 
tion for the rights of others 

2. At School (educational opportunity open to 
all) 

a. Children and teacher work together 

(1) Make rules for group 


anoop 
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(2) Plan work 

(3) Vote for activities 

(4) Plan programs 

(5) Take trips and excursions 

(6) Work on “drives” and campaigns 

b. Children take turns 

(1) Caring for room (housekeeping du- 
ties) 

(2) Caring for equipment 

(3) Performing other classroom duties 
(distributing materials, regulating 
light and heat, etc.) 

c. Children practice democratic procedure 

(1) Take responsibility for carrying out 
projects 

(2) Show initiative in expressing opinions 

(3) Publish school paper 

(4) Form a club 
(a) Elect officers 
(b) Run clubs according to parlia- 

mentary rules 

(c) Plan club activities 


All of the units have guides for possible eval- 
uation. The sections of the evaluation and 
one or two points under each follow: 


Suggested Evaluation 


Do the children know: 
1. There are many different kinds of climate and 
surface throughout the world and that these 
affect the way people live? 


3. People the world over have the same funda- 
mental needs; namely, food, shelter, clothing, 
recreation, means of travel and communica- 
tion? 

Have the children shown: 
1, Growth in the use of geographic vocabulary? 


6. Increased ability to read a simple map? 
Do the pupils have: 


2. Increased interest in peoples of other lands? 
3. A beginning appreciation of the cultures of 
peoples of a different national, racial or re- 
ligious heritage? 
Can the children give: 
1. A satisfactory performance on informal tests? 


Many such tests checking information, 
growth in skills and development of attitudes 
have been included in the teacher’s guide. 


Program for Fifth Year 


The fifth grade program presented many 
problems. Everyone was agreed that a mid- 
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dle grades child should have some understand- 
ing of United States geography and history in 
order to interpret life about him. He should 
have some information upon which to base his 
judgment about current problems in the news- 
paper, on the radio and on television. 

The committee worked out the new program 
by following the pattern of experimentation 
they had used at the fourth year level. They 
presented alternative programs to principals 
and teachers. One program was chosen for 
experimentation and was revised later in the 
light of city-wide use. 

A decision was made to extend the study of 
the United States into a third semester and to 
teach geography and history centered units 
concurrently. Much thought was given to the 
possibility of teaching the geography and his- 
tory of a region at the same time. It seemed 
desirable from the standpoint of simplification. 
However, it was felt that all children should 
have a beginning understanding of what our 
country is like today, its resources, its indus- 
tries, and its peoples to mention only a few 
of the phases of geography in modern United 
States, and a beginning appreciation of what 
our country stands for and has stood for from 
its earliest history. It was thought at that time 
that a program of units combining geography 
and history failed to tell the story of American 
history as clearly as was desirable. However, 
the units were planned so that history could 
supplement geography units and geography 
supplement history units whenever it seemed 
pertinent. Geography and history in Cleve- 
land are not taught in water-tight compart- 
ments. Each supplements the other but the 
identity of neither is lost. The following series 
of units was planned for fifth grade. 

Geography 

Introduction to the United States 

Living in the New England States 

Living in the Middle Atlantic States 

Living in the Central States with Emphasis on 

Ohio 
Living in the Southern States 


History 


Discovering New Ways of Living 
Finding a New World 

Exploring the New World 

Living in the Plantation Colonies 
Living in the Small Farm Colonies 
Living in Colonial Days 
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In self-contained classrooms teachers often 
unite the programs by fitting the history and 
geography units together where it is feasible. 
However, many teachers still prefer to teach 
history as a continuous story of the develop- 
ment of our country. They feel that it is im- 
portant to develop in children at this age, and 
in this period of our history, attitudes of re- 
spect and loyalty toward our country and the 
things it stands for. 

The question of simplification of program in 
the middle grades, not only in social studies 
but in other areas, is still an important one. 
What constitutes social competence for fifth 
grade children needs to be defined. To be sure 
it would vary from community to community, 
but is there a common desirable background 
in social studies that all children should have? 

The three major areas of skills for fourth 
grade were extended in the fifth year and two 
new areas were added as follows: 

1. Using the Democratic Process 

a. Planning Work Cooperatively 
b. Solving Problems Cooperatively 
2. Arranging Items in Sequential Order 
a. Making a Simple Time Line 
b. Selecting Important Facts in Sequence 

Many suggestions are given in the units for 
getting practice in the democratic process. 
Children and teachers plan together how they 
can best carry out the unit. Groups of chil- 
dren accept responsibilities for carrying out 
the plans. 

Teaching the American Way of Life. An 
excerpt from the unit Finding a New World 
shows how the teacher is reminded of the pos- 
sibility of stressing the American way of life. 


5. Continue to develop an appreciation of the 
democratic way of life by making simple com- 
parisons. 

a. Homes and property owned by parents, 
with large grants of land given to Spanish 
nobles 

b. Many religions found in our country today, 
with religion in the Spanish colonies 

c. Citizenship in the United States with the 
status of various races in the colonies 

d. Our democratic elections with rule by 
viceroys 


The geography and history material used in 
the social studies program provides not only 
the understandings and attitudes which make 
for social competence but the activities in 


which the children engage as they use these 
materials provide the medium through which 
skills are developed. 


Program for Sixth Year 


The program for the sixth year is planned 
to give the children some experience with ways 
of living in the rest of the Western Hemisphere, 
some experience with the history of the growth 
of the new nation and finally, some insight into 
democratic living as it is known in the United 
States. 

Again the program was developed experi- 
mentally with the full cooperation of all sixth 
grade social studies teachers. They were gen- 
erous with their time and energy and much 
of the strength of the program is due to their 
constructive criticism. The units which make 
up the program for the sixth year follow: 


Geography 
Living in the Western States 
Living in the Possessions of the United States 
Living in the Dominion of Canada 
Living in Mexico 
Living in Central America 
Living in South America 


History 

Winning a New Nation 

Doubling the Size of the United States 

Pioneering in Democracy 

Growing to the Pacific 

Changing Ways of Living 

Growing in the Way of Democracy 

Just as in the fifth year, the series of units 
is planned to run concurrently. This has been 
somewhat of a problem because of the time ele- 
ment. Growing interest in certain other areas 
of curriculum is making the day’s program 
more crowded. Often teachers in a self-con- 
tained classroom develop a unit in geography 
rather fully with the children at one time and 
a unit in history at another time. In schools 
where there is a departmental organization in 
the sixth grade both series of units are some- 
times developed simultaneously. Since most 
schools are moving in the direction of more 
self-contained classrooms the social studies pro- 
gram for the middle grades must be evaluated 
further. If it is to be further simplified, what 
should the program be? 

The skills which received attention in the 
fourth and fifth grades are extended into the 
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sixth grade. To Skill in Using Maps was added 
Scale of Miles and Latitude. To Skill in Using 
the Textbook was added Using Tables of Sta- 
tistics. Two new skills were added to the list 
as follows: 


6. Recognizing Cause and Effect 
7. Recognizing Historical Fact in Fiction and 
Everyday Experiences. 


The units at the sixth grade level are planned 
to afford children many opportunities to de- 
velop skill in the democratic process. Many 
problems are set up through cooperative plan- 
ning. Much research and critical thinking is 
called for in solving the problems. Sometimes 
children work together and sometimes they 
work as individuals, but all feel the responsi- 
bility to the class. 


The following excerpt from the sixth grade 
program shows teacher-pupil planning. 


1. Plan with the class how they may become 
better acquainted with the people of South 
America in the time they have for the study 
of the continent 
a. Show the desirability of an over-all view of 
the continent before such a plan can be 
made 

b. Guide the children in their choice of one 
or two countries for intensive study 

c. Help them to select effective ways of car- 
tying out their plans and to assume the 
responsibility for them. Encourage the 
reading of the text, reference books, and 
recreational reading for the satisfaction of 
(1) their own interests and 
(2) sharing their information 

d. Review with the children the skills they 
have used in their social studies work. 
Select for re-emphasis any in which the 
children are not sufficiently competent 

e. Devote part of the time spent on this unit 
to fostering a friendly attitude toward the 
people of Latin America, and to stimulat- 
ing a wish to know more about foreign 
lands. Create a desire to continue to read 
books with a social studies content. Mem- 
orization of miscellaneous facts as a basis 
for a testing program is of much less value 
than the acquisition of proper understand- 
ings, attitudes, habits, interest, and skills. 

2. Discover with the class the main facts about 
the location, physical features, and climate of 
South America. Review skills in interpreting 
maps and apply geographic information pre- 
viously learned by the class. Use all avail- 
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able maps to find as many facts about South 
America as possible 


9. Develop the individual countries selected by 
the class in accordance with ways chosen by 
the children. The following procedures as 
to Argentina and Brazil are merely suggestive: 


f. Emphasizing child growth as the main ob- 
jective in developing Brazil rather than 
the acquisition of information 
(1) Stress democratic procedures in that 

all the planning, study, work, reports, 

and programs are initiated by the class, 

planned by the class, and carried out 

by the class, with the guidance of the 

teacher 

(a) Guide the class in listing the ob- 

jectives in studying Brazil and 
the main divisions or topics for 
study 
Suggest the forming of commit- 
tees to take charge of major top- 
ics and to plan the actual assign- 
ment of individual topics 
Aid the class in preparing the 
presentation of their topics. De- 
vote part of a class meeting to 
the discussion of sources of in- 
formation and interesting devices 
such as slides and pictures for 
illustrating their topics 

Let the presentation of topics serve 

as a base from which to plan a cul- 

minating activity or class program 

Follow up the presentation of topics 

by having a class meeting to 

(a) Discuss, criticize, and suggest 

ways of improving class proce- 
dure in the future 

(b) Evaluate the material or infor- 

mation presented by the class 

(c) Discover what information was 

lacking and what questions still 
remain to be answered 
When the children have completed the mid- 
dle grades social studies program, they move 
into a junior high school program which was 
developed later. The understanding, the at- 
titudes and the skills they have developed are 
basic to their success in junior high social stud- 
ies classes. 


(b 


~ 


(c) 


(2) 


(3) 


Summary 


It took several years to develop the middle 
grades social studies program in Cleveland. 
Teachers accepted it wholeheartedly when it 
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was published because they had had a share 
in its development. It seemed to meet the 
children’s needs as they have been defined 
through conferences with teachers, principals, 
and the superintendent’s staff. 


The program now in use helps children de- 
velop the understandings in both geography 
and history which make for social competence 
at their age level. In addition to this, children 
have an opportunity to develop cumulatively 
and sequentially the skills which are funda- 
mental for effective social studies learning. And, 
finally, it has provided teachers with guidance 
for developing in children not only the under- 
standing of the American way of life but some 
skill in operating the American way. 


A Look Ahead 


The Cleveland social studies program is con- 
stantly being re-evaluated. Once again a re- 


vision has been started at the primary level. 
New units drawing from all the content areas 
are being introduced for city-wide experimen- 
tal use in first grades this fall. 

Social studies programs must be planned not 
only to progress vertically as social studies but 
to fit horizontally with other curriculum areas 
at each grade level. A general committee of 
supervisors, who consult frequently with other 
members of the superintendent’s staff, and with 
teachers and principals, is at work now con- 
sidering the whole middle grades program. 
When the social studies guides for these grades 
are planned, much that has been proven by 
experience to be of real worth to children will 
be kept. Certain other areas of the program 
will come in for careful scrutiny. The final 
test of the value of the material will be whether 
it can contribute to the development of the 
social competence that is desirable for middle 
grades children in Cleveland. 


VIL The Philadelphia Program: Fusion of the Social Studies 
with Other Fields 


Ralph C. Preston 


delphia Public Schools released a course 

of study entitled Toward Social Compe- 
tence. On the whole, it is a persuasive ap- 
proach to that most troublesome of all areas 
for the curriculum worker—social studies. To- 
ward Social Competence ideally illustrates fu- 
sion because of its very lack of pretensions 
with regard to fusion. Courses of study which 
self-consciously plan for fusion serve as poor 
examples. ‘This is because a sensible fusion 
is subtle, tenuous, touch-and-go. It loses its 
value as a curriculum element if it is blatant 
or forced. In Philadelphia, fusion is treated 
as a matter of secondary importance—which 
it is. Fusion is considered subordinate to the 
nature and balance of learning experiences— 
which it is. Fusion is not made to appear as 
prerequisite to a successful unit—which it is 
not. Fusion-at-all-costs is not recommended. 
This chapter will describe the Philadelphia 
approach to fusion. First, however, the proc- 
ess of fusion will be briefly analyzed. 


T 1950 the Curriculum Office of the Phila- 


The Concept of Fusion 


Fusion is of two kinds: (a) Fusion occurs 
when skills and arts (traditionally taught in 
isolation) are utilized, thus broadening social 
studies activities to include diverse tasks such 
as reading, writing, computing, drawing, and 
singing. (b) Fusion occurs when content is 
unified through what Blanshard calls “reflec- 
tive cross-fertilization of the parts.” Blan- 
shard adds: “When any fact is reflected on 
with a view to understanding, it sends out ten- 
drils to other facts, and since these reciprocate, 
they all tend to be woven into one firm ex- 
tended fabric. There is no subject that does 
not, when the life of reflection gets into it, be- 
gin to stir uneasily in its little hard academic 
pot and send feelers out over its sides.”** Both 
types of fusion usually occur in the same unit. 


11 Blanshard, Brand. Education as Philosophy. Swarth- 
more College Bulletin Vol. 42, No. 4, p. 10. 
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Philadelphia’s Program in a Nutshell 


Because, as already pointed out, fusion is 
not the end-all of Philadelphia’s social studies 
instruction, it would be misleading to describe 
ways in which fusion occurs before sketching 
the framework in which it functions. 

The sequence of content provides for suc- 
cessively larger geographical areas for study 
each year. 


Kindergarten 

and 
Grade 1 The home and school 
Grade 2 The neighborhood 
Grade 3 The wider community 
Grade 4 The city 
Grade 5 The state and nation 
Grade 6 The world community 


This plan, of course, is not a novel one. Los 
Angeles built perhaps the best known of such 
patterns in 1942. The plan is an attempt to 
keep content apace of the child’s naturally ex- 
panding horizon, starting with the proximal and 
proceeding to the remote. It has the obvious 
strength of conforming to the sound pedagog- 
ical principle of moving educational experience 
from the known to the unknown. It has the 
obvious weakness of confining the curriculum 
to the community for an unjustifiably lengthy 
period. Aside from this limitation, the plan 
is based on an unrealistically neat concept of 
how the child grows. Mental life is not quite 
as pat in its development. Nevertheless, the 
plan represents a tremendous improvement 
over former patterns employed in Philadelphia 
and does not block the development of ade- 
quate social studies experiences. 

It is the program’s intent, through the above 
arrangement of content, to introduce children 
to the basic social functions (conservation, pro- 
duction, transportation, and the like). In this 
way, the authors of the plan hope that the proc- 
esses will be studied as they operate on suc- 
cessively wider geographical areas. The 
strengths and pitfalls in tying scope of cur- 
riculum to social functions have been noted 
in Virginia and other places where this has been 
done. By its very nature, the social functions 
curriculum looks better on paper than it ever 
can in practice. The purpose of this article, 
however, is not to evaluate the concept of scope 
and sequence; but it does seem necessary to 

point out one of the factors which causes some 


Philadelphia teachers to wonder exactly what 
content they should be teaching. Teachers are 
thereby somewhat handicapped in fusing social 
studies with other fields. In other words, good 
as the Philadelphia program is, it should not 
be regarded as a final or a perfect test of the 
merits of fusion. Any defects in the operation 
of fusion in Philadelphia could more logically 
be attributed to lacks in the general plan of 
scope-and-sequence than to fusion per se. 


How Instruction Is Organized 


The Philadelphia course of study provides 
a list of unit titles for each grade “intended 
as a guide in planning the work of the grade.” 
However, the final selection of units is left to 
each teacher who is urged to “consider the par- 
ticular needs of the class and the school.” 
The units are expected to contribute to “a well- 
rounded development of the basic understand- 
ings” which are listed for each grade. One 
“Illustrative Resource Unit” is described for 
each grade. Portions of the Illustrative Re- 
source Unit for Grade 5 appear below. Each 
paragraph and each list contains valuable de- 
tail (including pupil activities and bibliog- 
raphy) which must be omitted here due to limi- 
tations of space. 


Life in American River Valleys 
Background for This Unit 


The Delaware River Has Helped To Make Phila- 
delphia a Great City. The Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers are familiar to children in Philadelphia. 
Living in the nation’s largest fresh water port re- 
veals the many activities which go on daily in a 
great metropolitan seaport. Crossing the Delaware 
River Bridge by automobile, bus, or other convey- 
ance is a common experience to many Philadel- 
phians. 

To many children who live near it, the river 
provides more than an occasional adventure; it is a 
part of their immediate surroundings. The sound 
and odors of river traffic, the huge trailers loading 
up at warehouses, and automobiles crowding nar- 
row arteries to bridges across the water are daily 
experiences. Thus in innumerable ways, the river 
is identified with life itself in one of our nation’s 
richest valleys. 

Children Explored Life along the Delaware in Pre- 
vious Grades. The study of community life in our 
city in previous grades helped the children in many 
ways to see our dependence on the Delaware. A 
review of the work of preceding grades will give 
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a basis for studying life in Philadelphia and in 
other river valleys. People who live near the Mis- 
sissippi, Columbia, Ohio, Colorado, and Hudson 
Rivers face many of the same problems and enjoy 
many of the same advantages that we do. Addi- 
tional factors that influence their lives should be 
traced and understood. 

Children Bring Varying Experiences to School. 
Many children may be able to share firsthand ex- 
periences to help the class, 


Objectives of This Unit 


. To help children to recognize the relationships 
between a river valley and the lives of the people 
who live there. The attainment of this objective 
will be evidenced by discussing intelligently the 
part the Delaware River has played in the growth 
of Philadelphia. 

To help children to understand how man adjusts 
himself to, and makes use of, rivers. The attain- 
ment of this objective will be evidenced by using 
water judiciously, and guarding against river haz- 
ards. 

To help children to appreciate the part rivers 
have played in the cultural heritage of the United 
States. The attainment of this objective will be 
evidenced by becoming familiar with and enjoying 
the songs, dances, literature, and art pertaining to 
American rivers. 


Initiating the Unit 


From such starting points in the every day ex- 
periences of children, as described in the “Back- 
ground for this Unit,” attention may be directed 
to the theme of life in the river valleys of our 
nation by providing a stimulating common expe- 
rience to introduce the unit. Here are some sug- 
gestions for teachers: 


1. Visit the Philadelphia waterfront. 

2. Discuss a current news item dealing with a 
flood, dam project, etc. i 

. Let children share vacation experiences. 

. Learn facts about our drinking water. 

. Show the film, “The Big Muddy.” 

. Visit a filtration plant. 

. Visit the Academy of Natural Sciences to see 
the exhibit on water power. 


The questions children raise and the interest they 
reveal often provide a meaningful basis for organ- 
izing the content of the unit. Ten-year-olds may 
ask, “Where does our drinking water come from?” 
“How can we improve its taste?” 


Developing the Unit 


The problems, learning activities, skills, and re- 
sources which help to make up this unit are de- 
veloped on the following pages. The selection 
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and sequence of the problems depend to a great 
extent upon the way in which the teacher initiates 
the unit, and will vary with the needs of each par- 
ticular group. The kinds of experiences intro- 
duced will tend to determine the questions and the 
interests of the children. No matter how well the 
problems are organized, however, organization 
alone will not assure attainment of the objectives 
for the social studies program. There must also 
be many learning experiences to help children to 
discover for themselves and to evaluate their find- 
ings. 


Problem Group No. 1— 
Problems Relating to the Delaware River Valley. 
What part does the Delaware River play in the 
lives of the people who live in its valley? 

What part did the river play in the early settle- 
ments and the growth of communities in this region? 


Problem Group No. 2— 
Problems Relating to River Valleys in Our Nation. 
What other great river valleys are there in our 
nation? 

How have the airplane and other scientific inno- 
vations changed man’s dependence on rivers? 


Problem Group No. 3— 
Problems Relating to the Control and Use of Rivers. 
How do rivers help us? 

What difficulties arise from floods, erosion, sew- 
age, and bridges? 


Problem Group No. 4— 
Problems Relating to Rivers as a Part of Our Her- 
itage. How do the names of our rivers reflect the 
story of our nation’s discovery, early exploration, 
and folklore? 

How have American rivers enriched our art and 
literature? 


Providing a Culminating Activity 


In order to share their experiences with other 
classes, parents, or interested friends, the group 
may decide on a special culminating activity. It 
may be in the form of a play, a mural, an exhibi- 
tion of a class project, a quiz program, or some 
similar activity to which the whole class can con- 
tribute. Such an activity affords another oppor- 
tunity to evaluate individual and group progress, 
to select learnings that are significant or worth re- 
membering, and to review important phases of the 
unit from a more unified perspective. 


Evaluating Growth 


Many of the reference books suggested for this 
unit include a variety of “paper and pencil” tests 
to measure the pupil’s growth in the acquisition 
of functional information, their increasing control 
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over needed skills, and their grasp of general un- 
derstandings. The children will also enjoy making 
and conducting a quiz program, a true or false 
oral review, and multiple choice, matching, com- 
pletion, and other types of tests. Some of these 
might be prepared to measure the ability to: 

Locate rivers and their tributaries on maps 

Identify historical figures who helped to explore 

or develop river valleys 
Recognize and use new words 
Remember some of the industries in different 
valleys 

The teacher and children may construct many 
other tests of this nature. The types of learning, 
however, that can be measured precisely and ob- 
jectively are not necessarily the most significant. 
The total learning process in this unit or in any 
social-studies program is in the direction of af- 
fecting pupil behavior. Children should realize 
what they are working for and define these goals 
specifically in terms of their own behavior. They 
must share in this continuous process of evaluating 
their own growth. 


Fusion in the Philadelphia Program 


The kinds of activities listed in the Phila- 
delphia course of study which specifically in- 
volve fusion are described below. The “Ex- 
cerpts from course of study” at the end of 
some of the divisions are taken from the Illus- 
trative Resource Unit for fifth grade, “Life in 
American River Valleys,” which has been out- 
lined in the preceding section. 

Group discussion. This includes teacher-pu- 
pil participation in group planning, exchang- 
ing and checking ideas, debating, conducting 
discussions and meetings, and questioning and 
interviewing resource visitors. Group discus- 
sion connected with social studies is a special 
kind of group discussion. It offers something 
not found in group discussion of the ephemeral 
nature which takes place during “show and 
tell” periods or periods set aside expressly for 
developing skill and power in oral communi- 
cation. While not in any sense supplanting the 
need for the latter types of discussion, the so- 
cial studies discussion is of a more exacting 
nature, and demands greater focus and con- 
tinuity. “Reflective cross-fertilization of the 
parts” has considerably larger scope. Clarity 
of expression and critical thought are at a 
greater premium. Greater opportunity exists 
for stimulating critical thinking. And, together 
with discussions of a more casual nature, the 
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various skills of oral language are developed. 

Excerpts from course of study: 

Invite a member of the Bureau of Docks and 
Wharves to speak on the advantages of a fresh 
water port. 

Have a round-table discussion on “The river 
valley in our nation in which I would choose to 
live.” 

Find Indian legends about rivers and share them 
with the class. 


Reading aloud. This is traditionally and un- 
necessarily confined to (a) reading to children 
for their recreation and relaxation; (b) read- 
ing aloud carried out as a part of formal pro- 
grams in literature and developmental reading; 
and (c) children’s reading, in rotation, from 
their textbooks. While these forms of reading 
have their place, oral reading should assume 
yet another role—reading from primary sources 
to create unparagoned images of detail of a re- 
gion or a period or a personality, and to build 
appreciation of the delights and authenticity 
of such sources. This means careful selection 
by the teacher of relevant content from docu- 
mentary material from such figures as Christo- 
pher Columbus, Hamlin Garland, and Richard 
Byrd. Apart from documentary material, 
trade books for children are useful in bringing 
out detail and atmosphere, such as Mike Mul- 
ligan and His Steamshovel in a unit on ma- 
chines, and Downright Dencey in a unit on 
early New England. 


Excerpts from course of study: 


Read poems in assembly about American rivers. 
Read Mark Twain’s stories of life along the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Drawing Upon Other Subject Areas 


There are unlimited opportunities for ‘prac- 
tice and use of the content, understandings, and 
skills of all areas of the curriculum as boys 
and girls carry on their learnings of “American 
River Valleys.” Specific suggestions are given 
to the teachers for the fusion of all content 
areas in the Course of Study. 

Dramatics. Through dramatics children are 
able to work out and organize their ideas. Dra- 
matics can play a tremendously potent role in 
developing and summarizing content. Through 
dramatics based on social studies content teach- 
ers can discover gaps and errors in children’s 
thinking and be guided thereby in subsequent 
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instruction. Brief, informal, impromptu dram- 
atizing of ideas is quite sufficient. The content 
may range from playing store or farmer at the 
primary level to depicting parts of the life 
of Stephen Foster or episodes from Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition. 


How the Program Works in Practice 


The writer will summarize by describing im- 
pressions of how the program actually oper- 
ates in Philadelphia classrooms, basing his ob- 
servation on visits to some of the schools and 
on frequent contact with Philadelphia teachers 
and principals. 

The program has by now received wide- 
spread and sympathetic acceptance. This is 
due in large part to the policy of having en- 
couraged many teachers throughout the city 
to participate in its development. Another fa- 
vorable factor is the long period (five years) 
during which plans for the new program were 
thoroughly discussed and during which a num- 


ber of helpful preliminary bulletins were is- 
sued. Furthermore, selected classroom teach- 
ers were recruited to circulate among the 
schools to aid in teachers’ understanding of 
the program at the time of its inauguration. 
Music and art supervisors have also been avail- 
able to help teachers utilize content from these 
fields in the development of their social studies 
units. 

One of the encouraging signs in Philadelphia 
is that no one seems to regard fusion as a pan- 
acea. Some eminently successful units are in 
progress without much fusion. Notably ab- 
sent, where fusion occurs, are strained at- 
tempts to bring together allegedly related ma- 
terial in the name of fusion which would lead 
to absurd irrelevancies. Because of the ap- 
parent lack of pressure upon teachers to con- 
duct fused programs, and because of the ap- 
parent paucity of exaggeration and distortion 
of fusion, fusion has assumed a sensible and 
constructive role in the Philadelphia social 
studies program. 


PART FOUR 
Some Common Elements in Forward-Looking 
Social Studies Programs 


L Relations Between the Common Elements and the 
Implications of Scientific Research 


Loretta 


STUDY of the reports of recent research 
Ae given in Part Two and the illustrations 

of practice contained in Part Three in- 
dicates that any attempt to classify a social 
studies program strictly is doomed to failure. 
A social studies plan whichis not geared to 
the developmental needs of boys and girls will 
be totally insignificant in its educational out- 
comes. To believe that a social studies or- 
ganization could be developed without specific 
planning for helping boys and girls to deepen 
their concepts of social functions and processes 
is to put faith in a fallacy. To center atten- 
tion exclusively on current happenings with 
no reference to past time is to build bricks 
without straw. To attempt to teach each “sub- 
ject” in isolation is to deny the totality of hu- 
man life which is the stuff of the social sciences. 
The number of common elements in the pro- 
grams of the forward-looking schools indicates 
the extent to which there is mutuality of pur- 
pose on the part of teachers and other curric- 
ulum workers in organizing social studies pro- 
grams. There seems to be agreement that not 
one particular kind of social studies program 
but a variety of means, chosen in terms of the 
human and material resources at hand to meet 
the needs of boys and girls and the demands 
which their society makes upon them, must be 
provided. 

It may be significant of the serious attention 
given by educators to research in child growth 
and development that 80 per cent of the points 
of agreement, or common elements, in the so- 
cial studies programs presented in Part Three 
relate to the kuman factor—needs of children, 
adaptation to individual differences, personal 
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E. Klee 


and inter-group relationships on the part of 
children, faculty relationships, and the like. 
The issues of greatest disagreement among 
schools are questions of method, of the utiliza- 
tion of research related to the psychology of 
learning and its application to teaching boys 
and girls in the middle grades. 

In other words, teachers have the feeling 
that there is something good in direct planning 
for the use of content material yet they sense 
the need for more effective methods of really 
meeting the needs of nine-, ten-, and eleven- 
year-old children. The research reported by 
Ellsworth, Meier, and Heyl suggests the advisa- 
bility of an eclectic approach to the social stud- 
ies in the middle grades, that is, an organization 
which includes all of the essential elements by 
which each one of the illustrative programs is 
classified. 

An investigative spirit is called for on the 
part of every teacher, to try many different 
approaches to problems and needs of boys and 
girls and to apply directly what is known of 
“how we learn” to the interests and needs of 
children. No definitive research might re- 
sult from this type of classroom investigation, 
although undoubtedly some would. The very 
fact, however, that teachers were seriously try- 
ing to discover at first hand in the classroom 
laboratory the most effective means for meeting 
specific situations, would of itself be conducive 
to a healthy atmosphere. A variety of means 
for adapting instruction to the particular group 
of boys and girls would result. Trained ob- 
servation with respect to goals would be stimu- 
lated and evaluation would of necessity be 
based upon records of behaviors in terms of 
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pupil responses and growth. The judgment of 
teachers becomes of professional value when 
it is founded on trained observation and scien- 
tific evaluation. 

Inherent in the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement is the need for assistance to teachers 
in helping boys and girls to see the many rela- 
tionships and inter-relationships in their learn- 
ing activities. One is almost moved to say 
that the particular type of curriculum organi- 
zation is of inconsequence if the teaching is in 
the hands of an instructor who has the ability 


to point out and to make easily observable to 
the child the multitude of inter-relationships 
within his learning experiences. There is no 
substitute for the skillful teacher. 

A reading of the common elements in for- 
ward-looking social studies programs will re- 
veal how schools in all parts of the United 
States are trying to utilize the findings of re- 
search in their learning experiences. The ex- 
tent to which they are accomplishing this and 
other expressed purposes is left to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 


II. Common Elements in Social Studies Programs 


TEACHERS ATTEMPTS TO IDENTIFY CHIL- 
DREN’S NEEDS AND INTERESTS 


Wilhelmina Hill’ 


Teachers in forward-looking schools are mak- 
ing progress in the identification of children’s 
needs and interests. The results are used as 
bases for social studies programs which take 
into account the concerns of children in a dem- 
ocratic society. 


Techniques for Identifying Needs 
and Interests 


While much can be learned about the com- 
mon needs and interests of children from pub- 
lished research studies, the peculiar concerns 
of any group of children, or of any individuals 
in the group, must be discovered by the teacher 
himself. Programs described in this bulletin 
indicate some of the techniques which alert 
teachers in many parts of the United States 
are using to identify children’s interests and 
needs. Among the most useful for those con- 
cerned with the social education of children are 
observation, discussion, inventories, sociomet- 
ric tests, case studies, and community study. 

Observation. Direct observation, with aware- 
ness and understanding, is one of the most pro- 
ductive techniques for identifying the concerns 
of children. Observation of the social be- 


1 The articles in this section of Part Four were freely adapted 
by the editor from the original papers prepared by the 
writers whose names are given, in order that references to 
ie Musaion of Practice in Part Three might be in- 
cluded. 


havior of boys and girls provides much insight 
into the nature of their interests, problems, and 
needs. Teachers in the Bank Street School in 
New York City watch the fourth graders as 
they operate their school supplies store. Teach- 
ers in Seattle observe their pupils as they in- 
vestigate where the founders of the city made 
a settlement at Alki. From coast to coast, 
teachers have learned that by “simply” watch- 
ing children (No! not by simply watching, but 
by trained observation) in varying situations, 
much can be learned about the pupils in the 
middle grades—their intense curiosity with re- 
gard to the world about them, their vigorous 
approach to play, what they consider humor- 
ous, how they find friendship, and where they 
encounter tensions with peers and adults. 

One of the richest areas from which teach- 
ers learn about their pupils through observa- 
tion techniques is the creative expression of 
children. Many data are gleaned from what 
children say, write, dramatize, draw, and con- 
struct. Boys and girls in Cleveland express 
their inner attitudes, some of which may never 
find verbal expression, as they record in water 
color or oil paint their feelings toward the chil- 
dren in Brazil on the cooperatively made mural 
for the classroom wall. 

Observation of what children select to read 
gives much insight into interests and needs. 
A reading inventory is used by some teachers. 
Others encourage children to talk freely about 
the kinds of books and magazines they enjoy 
reading at home. Some teachers spend some 
time in the children’s room of the public library 
and watch to see the kinds of materials which 
children in the middle grades are choosing 
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freely. Through such means as these, teachers 
in all parts of the country have come to realize 
the fact that boys and girls in the upper ele- 
mentary school enjoy reading about persons 
and dramatic events in the past, as well as the 
present. 

Similar to the methods employed in identify- 
ing reading interests on the part of boys and 
girls are those used to discover favorite movies 
and radio and television programs. 

Discussion. All schools whose programs are 
described in this bulletin report the almost 
endless possibilities for finding out about chil- 
dren’s interests and needs through discussion. 
It matters not whether the focal point be on so- 
cial processes or child development, talking 
things over has become an established part of 
the planning and sharing periods in social edu- 
cation. In the give-and-take of discussion, 
children reveal their fears and hopes as well 
as their interests and abilities. 

Interest Inventories. The interest inventory 
and other polling techniques offer teachers 
other ways of identifying better the social edu- 
cation needs and interests of their pupils. 
Witty described the use of the Interest Inven- 
tory in discovering reading interests of chil- 
dren.? Any teacher can develop a simple read- 
ing interest inventory for middle-grades chil- 
dren which will help to identify major reading 
interests. He also can develop a social studies 
interest inventory on which pupils may check 
or write in those topics which hold interest or 
challenge to them. Teachers find such an in- 
ventory helpful in identifying both individual 
and group interests. 

The Springfield Interest Finder is a short 
form which was found useful in Springfield 
and some of the other school systems partici- 
pating in the program of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation.® 
Its use shed considerable light on the curricular 
likes and dislikes of children, including the 
social studies. 

Soctometric Tests. For insight into the per- 
sonal-social adjustment needs of children, the 
sociometric test offers assistance. Many teach- 
ers give these tests, in which each child may 
be asked near whom he would like to sit, with 


2Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. Chapters 2, 3, 8, Appendix C. 


8 Jersild, Arthur. op. cit, Chapters 1, 4, Appendix A. 


whom he would like to work or play, or whom 
he would most like for a friend. Usually three 
choices are made. The results are recorded 
on a chart from which a sociogram is con- 
structed. This usually shows which children 
are stars (best liked), which are in groups or 
cliques, which tend to be in pairs, which are 
isolates, and whether there are any strongly 
marked divisions in the class with regard to 
sex, race, religion, or economic levels. With 
this information the teacher is better able to 
guide the social education of the class toward 
better human relationships and better personal- 
social adjustment for each child. 

Case Studies. Teachers learn much about 
the nature of children and their needs through 
their case studies. These are made, from time 
to time, of various types of children—slow 
learners, normal, gifted—in order that the 
teacher become more aware of their charac- 
teristics and concerns. 

The case study is also much in use as a 
means of learning about children who lack sat- 
isfactory personal-social adjustment. This 
makes it possible for the teacher to guide such 
pupils toward resolving some of their problems. 

Community Study. No study of children’s 
concerns, interests, and needs is complete with- 
out a knowledge of the community in which 
they live. So, as in the San Francisco program, 
most curriculum guides in forward-looking 
schools include specific suggestions to teachers 
as to how to analyze the community, its char- 
acteristics and problems, as a means of identi- 
fying the needs of the children in the middle 
grades, 

Recording and Analyzing Results. As teach- 
ers study children and their community, they 
record the information gained in usable ways. 
Much information about children is recorded in 
anecdotal records, case study reports, or socio- 
grams. Information about the community is 
collected, recorded, and filed in order that it 
may be readily available for the use of teachers. 
In some schools this type of information is col- 
lected by the teachers in cooperation with the 
pupils and other persons in the community. 

The extent to which information about chil- 
dren’s needs and interests gained through ob- 
servation, discussion, inventories, or other 
techniques may have value depends upon the 
quality of analysis applied. After the informa- 
tion has been collected, then the wise teacher 
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sees its implications, evaluates its importance in 
the lives of children, and identifies those needs, 
those problems, and those interests which have 
real significance. After this process of analysis 
has been carried through to a thoughtful con- 
clusion, the teacher is ready to use his findings 
as a basis for meeting the social needs of his 
pupils. 


UTILIZATION OF CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 
AND NEEDS 


Helen Heffernan 


Teachers who are experienced in working 
with children of middle and later childhood 
frequently wonder about the pre-occupation of 
research workers in psychological laboratories 
and child development institutes with infancy 
and early childhood or with adolescence. Cer- 
tain teachers may feel loss of status because 
they are not among the elect in the primary 
school to whom educational writers and speak- 
ers at professional meetings direct so much at- 
tention. The teacher, however, who brings to 
her work with the nine-to-twelve-year-olds a 
genuine love of children has opportunity to 
gain insight into one of the most delightful, 
interesting, and important periods in human 
development. 

Generalizations are always hazardous, so in 
considering the needs and interests of children 
in the middle grades, as at any age, the most 
significant fact is the wide range of individual 
variation among the boys and girls in the group. 
How does the teacher utilize children’s inter- 
ests as he guides them in their learning experi- 
ences? Many illustrations of the varieties 
of ways in which teachers are drawing upon 
the needs and interests of boys and girls in the 
middle grades are to be found in the social stud- 
ies programs which are described in this bul- 
letin in Part Three. 


Drawing upon the Social Studies To 
Meet Interests and Needs 


Interest in Vigorous Games with Other Boys 
and Girls and Opportunities to Develop Indi- 
vidual Physical Skills. Teachers have found 
that boys and girls are interested in how peo- 
ple lived in the long ago. Children like to know 
about sports and games and other kinds of 
recreation which have been enjoyed in the past. 
Long before a historical sense of time has been 
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developed with pupils in the upper elementary 
school, these children find real satisfaction in 
the rough and tumble of Indian dances or in the 
competition of simulated “Olympics” from the 
days of ancient Greece. 

Opportunities to Work on Projects with 
Small Groups of Three to Eight Age Mates. 
Sometimes these projects take the form of con- 
struction, as when children in Battle Creek 
build a model to show soil conservation proj- 
ects in their area. At other times the project 
is one of building ideas, for example, the shar- 
ing of suggestions about better group living in 
Cleveland classrooms in relation to the learn- 
ing experiences focused on an understanding of 
American democracy. Specific suggestions are 
almost without number—making a backdrop 
or diorama, organizing a puppet show, painting 
a frieze, or building a pioneer cabin. 

Opportunities to Participate in Club Activ- 
ities with Adult Leadership. As in the Battle 
Creek program, many schools are giving boys 
and girls opportunities in the schools to work 
with adults in club programs. Making koda- 
chrome slides with the help of a parent height- 
ens the interest for children of “gathering and 
recording” needed information about the local 
community. In this and other ways the camera 
club serves more than one useful function in the 
educational program. Several instances are 
mentioned in the programs described in this 
bulletin of instances where the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other club 
organizations are working in cooperation with 
the schools in enriching the social living ex- 
periences. 

Opportunity to Take Study Trips to Explore 
the Neighborhood and Community to Deepen 
Understanding of the Social and Natural En- 
vironment. A trip to the water front in Phila- 
delphia to see interdependence among the peo- 
ples of different countries and to discover this 
concept in an interesting and exciting way; a 
visit to some representative churches in San 
Francisco to gain a new appreciation of the uni- 
versal expression of the desire for spiritual ex- 
pression—these are only two among many ex- 
amples of ways in which teachers are acting 
upon suggestions which come from the content 
of the social studies to meet the child’s need 
for exploration. Other illustrations are a walk 
in the neighborhood of the school to find evi- 
dences of some opinion expressed in class, or an 
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extended bus trip—the length of the trip does 
not determine its value. Alert teachers utilize 
this desire of children to “go and see” in many 
ways, not the least of which is in the develop- 
ment of a habit of finding evidence on which 
to build sound judgment. 


Opportunity to Collect, Arrange, and Clas- 
sify Interesting Material. Children in the Bank 
Street School in New York City satisfy their 
urge for collecting in many ways as they carry 
on the service projects for other pupils in the 
school. The fun boys and girls derive from 
their collections is well known and as the reader 
looks through the social studies programs in 
all parts of the United States he realizes to 
what extent this interest of older children is be- 
ing utilized—collections of leaves and cones 
of native conifers, of pictures showing the de- 
velopment of transportation and communica- 
tions, of stamps, newspaper clippings, dolls 
from other countries, coins—the list is a long 
one, and every item in the list is being used by 
the imaginative teacher in meeting the needs 
of children in many ways. 


Opportunity to Work with Clay, Paint, 
Wood, Tools, and Musical Instruments. Books 
are important, but they are not the sole mate- 
rials through which the objectives of education 
are attained. Instances of the utilization of 
the interest expressed in creative activities are 
so numerous in the curriculum guides described 
in this bulletin that it is hardly necessary to 
point them out specifically. One suggestion 
only—the children of San Francisco found 
deepened pleasure in their learning experiences 
focused on aesthetic appreciation as they played 
some of the simple flutes and drums which they 
had fashioned for themselves. 


Throughout the learning experiences pro- 
vided by teachers who understand children in 
the middle grades are the many opportunities 
for the boys and girls to utilize their learnings 
from many subject fields around problems 
which are meaningful to them. Thus, the chil- 
dren are meeting the need of drawing upon all 
kinds of information and skills to “help them 
to do better those things which life requires of 
them”—both in and out of school. From such 
opportunities to meet their real interests and 
needs, boys and girls are developing those 
needed qualities of mind and spirit so that they 
can take their rightful places in American dem- 
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ocratic society and make significant contribu- 
tions to its improvement. 


UTILIZATION BY TEACHERS OF THE NEEDS 
OF SOCIETY 


Howard R. Anderson 


In a democratic society, young and old citi- 
zens alike should cherish democratic values 
and behave democratically. Among such forms 
of behavior are cooperation, participation, re- 
sponsibility, open-mindedness, creativeness, 
and self-direction. These forms of behavior, 
or contrary ones, are learned in the classroom 
and school, and in the home and in play-groups. 
Doubtless children tend to accept democratic 
values and forms of behavior in some group 
situations and to repudiate them in others. 
Perhaps there is even lack of consistency, from 
one situation to another, in determining what is 
democratic. The first responsibility of the 
teacher in grades 4-6, therefore, is to help chil- 
dren clarify values, strive for consistent value 
patterns, and develop modes of behavior con- 
sistent with professed values. 

This sounds more complicated than it is for 
the reason that children, since they first en- 
tered school, have been taught democratic 
values and have had experience in living demo- 
cratically. The young citizen gets more effec- 
tive instruction in democratic citizenship, and 
has greater opportunity to learn by doing, dur- 
ing the years in the lower elementary grades 
than during any other period of his life. These 
grades place tremendous emphasis on coopera- 
tion, participation, and responsibility. The 
primary teacher takes time to have the children 
consider “What is the best thing to do, and 
why?” and also “Was this a good way of doing 
it, and why?” During these first years in 
school, society wants the child to assume more 
responsibility for taking care of himself, to 
learn to get along with others, and to under- 
stand the interdependence of peoples and 
groups. The situations in which these compe- 
tencies are developed are near to the child—his 
home, the school, the community. Competence 
grows directly out of experience and not out 
of “book learning.” 

In grades 4 to 6 the curriculum places greater 
emphasis on vicarious experience. Children 
learn more about life in faraway lands. News- 
papers, radio, films, recordings, television, and 
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association with people who have traveled help 
children to develop an appreciation for things 
not directly experienced. Nevertheless boys 
and girls of nine to eleven years of age have 
difficulty in understanding the remote in time 
and place. This difficulty is increased by the 
fact that the social relationships stressed are 
more complex than in the earlier grades. One 
of the demands of society is that citizens be- 
come increasingly able to deal with abstract 
and complicated social problems. What are 
some of the common elements in the ways by 
which teachers in grades 4-6 cope with the 
problem of providing increasingly mature in- 
struction to meet these needs of society? 

In the first place, teachers are trying to find 
new, interesting ways to continue the types of 
instruction focused on democratic living which 
characterized the child’s learning in the earlier 
grades. The curriculum guide which has been 
organized by the teachers in Cleveland includes 
suggestions for broader understandings of liv- 
ing together in the home, school and commu- 
nity, thus building upon the learnings of the 
lower elementary school and approaching the 
problems from new perspective. Courses of 
study from many parts of the United States 
give indication of more and more opportunities 
for group activities in the middle grades which 
teach children the skills of cooperative plan- 
ning. 

In the second place, teachers are trying to 
make meaningful to children in the middle 
grades some aspects of complicated problems 
which affect their lives. For example, inter- 
national trade is not a suitable topic for inclu- 
sion in courses of study for ten-year-old chil- 
dren, but boys and girls in many classrooms of 
this country trace with interest “where my 
breakfast comes from,” or “how many lan- 
guages I would need to know to write a thank- 
you letter to the people who made my lead 
pencil.” A walk to the railroad yard, to the 
wharf, or to a grocery store helps children to 
relate the business of buying and selling on a 
worldwide scale, to their personal lives. 

Teachers in San Francisco believe that “a 
realistic concept of education dictates policies 
of selecting content upon the basis of the ma- 
turing student attacking problems of today.” 
It is desirable to focus attention on issues and 
problems about which children can do some- 
thing. It is important also to help them de- 
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velop the basic skills needed in dealing with 
social problems at any level and to feel bound 
by a decision reached democratically and to 
accept responsibility for helping to implement 
it. 
Tue Use or Community RESOURCES: 
Democratic LIVING IN THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 


The community is the place where boys and 
girls, either with or without the guidance of 
helpful school experiences, “attack the prob- 
lems of society” day after day. Educators 
whose fundamental interest is in children, as 
people will, therefore, recognize the wisdom 
of the suggestion made to teachers in San 
Francisco (in their curriculum guide) which 
urges them to “utilize experiences in the com- 
munity as a foundation for understanding so- 
cial processes in other settings.” Teachers 
have a great resource at hand in the commu- 
nity itself as they expand the children’s study 
and activity beyond the four walls of the class- 
room. 

The social studies programs described in this 
bulletin are suggestive of the many ways in 
which teachers are drawing upon the commu- 
nity to improve the tone of democratic living 
of their pupils. The resources are seemingly 
endless. Teachers and children together have, 
in many instances, identified the variety of re- 
sources and sources of information which lie 
close at hand. What are some of them which 
are common to all communities? These include 
such factors as: geography, history, culture and 
mores, maps, population, racial minorities and 
foreign born, old-timers, industries, transporta- 
tion, communication, commerce, farms, occu- 
pations, local government, police and fire de- 
partments, welfare services, health and medical 
care, housing, architecture, churches, recrea- 
tion, education, libraries, museums, clubs and 
associations, community chests, and court- 
houses. The list is only a beginning. Re- 
sourceful teachers and classes find no difficulty 
in adding to the list many more which are the 
means of clothing meaningless abstractions with 
life and spirit. 

When the sources and resources have been 
identified, how do teachers and pupils of the 
middle grades use them? The most common 
technique for the study of local community 
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resources with children nine to twelve years 
of age is the field trip or excursion. The “ex- 
cursion” may be only a walk of a few blocks 
or perhaps simply to another part of the school 
grounds, but to children it is an event of inter- 
est which helps them to bring meaning to their 
reading and discussions. By means of the 
field trip, boys and girls in the upper elemen- 
tary grades observe and utilize such resources 
as: geographical features, industries, utilities, 
farms, various branches of local government, 
libraries, museums, shops, service agencies, pro- 
duce markets, historic sites, educational insti- 
tutions, post offices, zoo, newspaper plants, ra- 
dio and television stations, housing, and 
churches—again, to mention but a few cate- 
gories which could easily be expanded. Other 
methods used include: bringing resource people 
into the classroom, interviewing resource peo- 
ple, questionnaires, service projects, study of 
documents, and the collecting and assembling 
of many kinds of interesting realia from the 
homes of the community. 

These techniques, used in many schools, re- 
sult not only in the acquisition of information, 
but develop in children the ability to make ac- 
curate observations about the commonplace 
things surrounding them and to evaluate the 
significance and interrelationships between them. 

Ts it to be wondered that teachers of children 
on the northwest coast near the Puget Sound 
and teachers of children on the opposite coast 
in New York City agree as to the values of 
utilizing to the full the many, varied resources 
of the local community? ‘Teachers in Seattle 
develop learning experiences on the accepted 
principle that social studies programs to be ef- 
fective “must be indigenous.” Children in the 
Bank Street School in New York City are co- 
operating in activities which their teachers feel 
should be based on “social experiences which 
are available to the school in its community 
and which are appropriate to the child.” 

The use of community resources‘ is a com- 


4 Those persons who wish further information will find the 
following materials helpful. 
Teachers who wish to gain some insight into approaches to 
community study would find it helpful to consult: Col- 
cord, Joanna. Your Community. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. 
Michaelis, John U. Social Studies for Children in a De- 
mocracy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. p. 223-40. 
Preston, Ralph C. Teaching Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Rinehart, 1950. p. 113-19. 
Wesley, Edgar B., and Adams, Mary A. Teaching Social 
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mon element in all social studies programs 
which is receiving increased emphasis by teach- 
ers and other curriculum workers. 


Human RELATIONS IN CURRICULAR 
EXPERIENCES 


Alvin Schindler 


Attitudes, understandings, and skills which 
affect human relations emerge from the vari- 
ous social experiences which children have in 
school and the larger community. They are 
inevitable even though attention is focused on 
geography, history, or some other specific type 
of content. Curriculum experiences cannot be 
divorced from the feelings and attitudes which 
are associated in the minds of pupils with the 
activities which they carry on. One of the most 
socially valuable of the common elements to be 
found in the social studies programs in schools 
today is the increasing amount of direct atten- 
tion which is being given by teachers to improv- 
ing the quality of human relations among boys 
and girls and their associates. Incidental learn- 
ing is usually insufficient, teachers have discov- 
ered, for developing the skills of social inter- 
action to the point where they function in many 
different kinds of situations. For this reason, 
curriculum guides will be found to emphasize 
the importance of evaluating learning activities 
partly in terms of the bettered human relations 
which are the outcomes. 


In San Francisco the social studies are 
viewed as “the knowledge, skills and activities 
needed by an individual to be effective as a 
person and as a member of groups. Of central 
importance are human relations and the rela- 
tions of the individual to his physical environ- 
ment.” The Cleveland curriculum guide sug- 
gests to teachers possibilities for organizing 
with children experiences which help them to 
develop competence in the area of kuman rela- 
tions. These two statements point up the place 
of human relations in the social studies pro- 
grams in the United States. Many more il- 


Studies in Elementary Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1946. p. 261. For a full treatment of sources and re- 
sources, see Wesley, Edgar B., and Adams, Mary A. op. 
cit. p. 266-72. 

For a treatment of problems and procedures in field trips 
see: Ayteo, Henry C. “The Excursion in Social Educa- 
tion,” Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social 
Studies. National Council for the Social Studies, Eight- 
eenth Yearbook, 1947. p. 33-52. Also Olsen, Edward G., 


School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
Chap. 8. 
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lustrations might be given. But, as mentioned 
in the article by Winsor concerning the Bank 
Street School, approaches are “wholesomely 
different in attaining the objectives” of im- 
proved inter-personal and inter-group relation- 
ships, although the philosophy and purposes 
are essentially in agreement. One illustration 
will suggest other approaches which are being 
used. 

Reflect for a moment on the richness of an 
experience which children in Battle Creek had 
in making a relief map of the United States. 
Building a relief map gives a variety of satis- 
factions to boys and girls about ten years old 
who like to work with modeling clay, papier- 
mâché, and jars of varicolored paint. Human 
relations in these ingredients? Ah! these were 
only part of the ingredients. There was an- 
other to be added—a class of children, children 
without the sense of sight, who needed a relief 
map. They needed a map so constructed that 
the plains, valleys, mountains and plateaus 
could be identified by the sense of touch. Eager 
children, sensitized to the challenge, drew upon 
all of their ingenuity and skill to produce a 
suitable piece of work and to share their labor 
and their spirit with other boys and girls in 
their own community. 

There is no need to list the values of the 
procedures in cooperative planning and crit- 
ical thinking which were the concomitants of 
this circle of learning. All teachers know that 
boys and girls, when fired by real purpose, plan, 
re-plan and continuously evaluate, as they move 
on to the accomplishment of their goal. Un- 
questionably, improved human relations within 
the class group are valuable outcomes. ‘The 
Battle Creek children gained even greater val- 
ues from their experiences, for when the map 
was finally completed, the boys and girls de- 
livered it to the School for the Blind. There 
the children without sight “opened the eyes” of 
the children who could see. 

Are positive attitudes toward the blind, the 
deaf, the mute, and other handicapped people 
within the realm of human relations experiences 
in the middle grades? Some of the children 
who delivered the map may have entered the 
classroom of the boys and girls without sight 
with feelings of pity. They left with a feeling 
of respect. “They read to us in Braille.” 
“They showed us around their classroom.” 
“They can write their lessons on the type- 
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writer.” “When the children returned to our 
school,” said the teacher after the map had 
been delivered, “they talked over how it must 
feel to learn mainly by the sense of touch.” 
There was no report that the children with 
sight said, “Isn’t it a terrible thing to be 
blind?” Yes, making a relief map, a project 
which might have been simply an activity in 
using material things and following routine 
procedures, became, under the guidance of a 
skillful teacher, a significant experience in hu- 
man relations. 

If teachers are to contribute effectively to 
better human relations in the middle grades, 
many activities with social studies content need 
to be utilized. Among the types of experiences 
which should be included are: 


1. Opportunities for children to work together in 
activities which are interesting and worthwhile 
to them, in which they learn to balance personal 
desires with the aims of the group 

2. Opportunities for children to think through 
carefully the meanings and values of the skills 
involved in good human relations 

3. Opportunities for gaining a deeper understand- 
ing of human behavior through participation 
in the development of class codes of conduct and 
in setting up needed rules or guides “to make 
our class a really good club or ‘gang,’ ” 


Curriculum guides mention specifically that 
teachers of children in the middle grades are 
concerned with helping boys and girls to think 
mainly in terms of the present but they also 
point out a concern for the “men and women 
these children will become.” The understand- 
ings of human behavior which come from co- 
operative planning, service projects, field trips, 
or attacks on intellectual problems which have 
meaning for the group, are of future as well as 
present value for nine-to-twelve-year-olds. 

In schools where attention is focused on hu- 
man relations in everyday activities boys and 
girls are gaining an understanding of, and a 
new confidence in, themselves; a respect for the 
dignity and worth of others and a sense of val- 
ues which should guide them toward more sen- 
sitive as well as more competent participation 
in their world of today and of tomorrow. 


5A very helpful bibliography on “adventures in human re- 
lations” is to be found in the resource pamphlet: Helping 
Children Live and Learn, published by the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C. Published in 1952, the price is 
currently $1.25. 
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WORLD AND Group MINDEDNESS 
Wilhelmina Hill 


World-mindedness and understanding have 
a high priority among the needs of young citi- 
zens today. World forces open endless oppor- 
tunities, affect their well-being, and present 
them with tremendous problems. A mental set 
toward world understanding and cooperation 
should be fostered in children so that their 
decisions and their actions will contribute to 
a more stable world order. Individuals should 
be guided toward interest and participation in 
the activities of organizations which make pos- 
sible international cooperation. 


World Peoples and Culture 


In the middle grades the social studies offer 
special opportunities for developing world un- 
derstanding and cooperation on the part of 
children. Regardless of the type of organiza- 
tion, the objective of world-mindedness may be 
furthered in the social studies program. 

In some school systems, fourth graders study 
type lands and communities. For what better 
opportunity for developing world horizons 
could a teacher wish? Such studies capture 
children’s interest and develop worthwhile un- 
derstandings. Teachers are using accurate and 
vivid materials—a wide variety of books, 
magazines, films, and realia to teach such con- 
cepts. They are helping the children to be 
active participants in the learning experiences 
through writing letters to children in the com- 
munities or area being studied, exchanging al- 
bums and art exhibits, or meeting travelers and 
foreign visitors. 

Fifth and sixth grade pupils, with whom a 
regional approach is used, learn about the 
various regions of their own country, the 
other Americas, and often other continents. 
The emphasis is usually upon the geography 
of these areas with some historic background. 
As with the fourth grade program, direct con- 
tact with people from the countries studied or 
with those who have visited them, exchanges of 
all kinds, and much use of realia, films, pic- 
tures, music, and varied reading materials help 
to make the study more meaningful. 

Many school systems begin with the chil- 
dren’s interests in things about them, such as 
radio, ships, airplanes, gardens, or markets and 
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develop these as units of study. Such an or- 
ganization, as well as the regional approach, 
lends itself to the development of global think- 
ing if a world point of view is taken. 

Where gardening is studied in the local com- 
munity, children often find out how it is carried 
on in other parts of the world in order to find 
differences and similarities. Pupils become 
active participants in the learning process 
through gardening activities at school and home 
and through exchanging seeds with the children 
of a school of some other region or country. 


Organizations for International 
Cooperation 


Many middle grade children are becoming 
acquainted with organizations for international 
cooperation. They learn about the purposes 
and accomplishments of United Nations and 
something of its structure. Some classes in 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and other school 
systems have used dramatic means for carry- 
ing on this study. Television, radio, films, pic- 
tures, and recordings have made the faces and 
voices of UN personnel more real to the pupils. 

Unesco is one of the specialized agencies of 
United Nations which has unique significance 
for children, since it deals with education and 
with science and culture in developing world 
cooperation.’ Middle grade children learn 
about the work of Unesco and in some instances 
have a part in its activities. 

Throughout the country, wide participation 
in the work of the Junior Red Cross is found 
on the part of middle grade children. They 
exchange letters and albums and send soft toys 
to children in many other lands. Not only do 
they learn about the Junior Red Cross, but 
they find out a great deal about, and develop 
feelings of friendship toward, the children in 
other parts of the world with whom they cor- 
respond. 

Middle grade children are learning about a 
United Nations document, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights Through experi- 


6 Williams-Ellis, Amabel. The Puzzle of Food and People. 
Geography Reader. New York: Unesco Office, United Na- 
tions Building, 1951. 

7 The Unesco Story. Washington, D. C.: The U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco, 1950. 

8 Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K. Mackintosh, How Chil- 
dren Learn About Human Rights. Bulletin 1951, No. 9, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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ences they become aware of some of its mean- 
ing. They learn to live in accord with some 
of its underlying principles. Such articles of 
the Declaration as those relating to property 
rights, the right to work, and the right to a 
nationality may be studied by children of this 
age. The pupils of one fifth and sixth grade 
class have written their interpretations of the 
articles and have painted illustrations of them 
in water colors. Their simplified articles were 
translated into German and bound with the pic- 
tures into an album for German school children. 

Generally speaking, common elements in the 
most forward looking programs for developing 
world- and group-mindedness are: (a) an ex- 
perience approach, (b) much pupil participa- 
tion in planning and carrying out the activities, 
(c) many opportunities for gaining skills in 
human relationships, (d) learning experiences 
which are meaningful to the children, and 
(e) the development of a world point of view 
toward their social and natural environment. 


DEVELOPMENT oF Basic SKILLS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mabel Snedaker 


In no area of the social studies is there more 
need for attention to individual differences than 
in the development of basic skills. The pres- 
ent-day curriculum with its emphasis on prob- 
lem solving and on a rich collateral reading 
program encourages a functional development 
of basic study skills. As teachers encourage 
children to consult a variety of reference mate- 
rials in order to solve their problems and find 
answers to their many questions, they realize 
that this method promotes independent meth- 
ods of work. They know very well also the 
close relation between methods of study and 
achievement. For this reason, teachers are giv- 
ing attention not only to “finding answers” but 
to the development of those skills needed for 
the location of the answers as well. Evidences 
of the extent to which reading, reference, dis- 
cussion and evaluation skills are being taught 
to boys and girls in the middle grades are to be 
found in abundant measure in the Illustrations 
of Practice, in Part Three. 


Setting Up Purposes 


Effective study is conditioned by strong pur- 
poses that are sharply focalized. An important 
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means of supplying such purposes is a problem 
activity that is highly motivated and that sets 
the pupil to work under the guide of specific 
purposes that he has helped to state. In such 
an activity the pupil plays an active part in 
helping to formulate and to organize the prob- 
lems; in suggesting and discovering sources of 
information; in planning illustrative materials, 
field trips, and constructive activities to enrich 
understanding; and in planning methods and 
means of reporting the information in concise 
and interesting form. Every effort should be 
made to secure the pupil’s active participation 
in setting up the purposes that are to guide 
study. 

A carefully planned approach to a problem 
plays an important part in securing the pupil’s 
cooperation in an assignment. The teacher has 
in mind at least two important objectives. In 
the first place, the approach should stimulate 
interest in the problem. Interest leads the pu- 
pil to attack reading about the problem with 
an aggressive search for meaning that is entirely 
lacking when he reads passively. Interest has 
the same effect upon means of investigating 
the problem other than reading—experiment- 
ing, carrying out processes, making models, 
and using other means of enriching under- 
standing. These activities, in turn, enrich and 
vitalize reading. In the second place, the ap- 
proach should extend inadequate experience by 
the development of a meaningful vocabulary 
and the supply of a rich background of ideas 
that make it possible for the pupil to sharply 
define his problem and ask good questions 
about it. 

To promote the most effective use of refer- 
ence materials, the teacher makes a careful 
analysis of each activity to determine the study 
skills needed and he gives opportunities for 
children to practice those skills in which they 
are not proficient. The study of oil may re- 
quire the reading of a table of world-production 
statistics, which is a new type of table to the 
class. Open-book instruction is generally used 
to insure that pupils can read this table cor- 
rectly. 

Particularly important is provision for train- 
ing in skills employed in the selection and or- 
ganization of data. Such skills need frequent 
review. There may be open-book lessons which 
permit the children to select from a basic text 
the central thought of each paragraph in a 
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selection by trying to ask a question that cov- 
ers all the important ideas in the paragraph. 
The questions suggested by the class are writ- 
ten on the board, and the pupils check each one 
by trying to read from the paragraph an im- 
portant idea not covered by the question. 
When a list of questions for all the paragraphs 
has been agreed upon, each student uses it as 
a basis for recall. He tries to answer the first 
question to himself, then rereads the para- 
graph to see if points were omitted. If so, 
he again checks himself by trying to answer 
the question. As he proceeds through the les- 
son, he finds that some paragraphs are remem- 
bered from a single reading but that others 
require several readings. The children appre- 
ciate the soundness of this method of study in 
which they are trying to select the main points, 
are doing rereading where they most need to 
do it, and are trying to remember what they 
read by practicing recall. 

An encouraging outcome of drill in study 
skills is the rapid improvement evident to the 
pupils as well as to the teacher. Pupils’ first 
attempts to ask a question covering the main 
ideas in the opening paragraph of a story about 
going to market by sleigh in New England will 
result in questions covering details such as 
“What were the roads like in New England?” 
With only a limited amount of practice, how- 
ever, most of the pupils will ask, “Why did the 
pioneer farmer in New England go to market 
in the wintertime?” They will be able, also, 
to list three sub-points that support his ques- 
tion. 

Training in definite techniques for taking 
notes prevents much ineffective note-taking. 
The children should set the standards. 

Children’s plans for activities afford many 
opportunities for training in organization. 
Plans for making dipped candles, for changing 
coal into coke in order to obtain gases that will 
burn and a residue of coal tar, for making a 
model of an overshot water wheel, or for pre- 
paring the flax grown in the school garden for 
spinning, all require organization into an out- 
line under the topics materials, methods, steps 
in the process. If the responsibility for the 
successful administration of such undertakings, 
as well as the evaluation that follows, is placed 
squarely upon the pupils, they will practice 
recall in checking the preparation of each com- 

mittee before the activity is begun. 
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Study-reading exercises that contribute to 
the clearness of class reports and make the 
data easier to remember include the following. 


1. Choosing vivid descriptive phrases to use in re- 
porting place locations or describing places. Pu- 
pils scan references for such phrases as “a broad 
plain with level or gently-rolling land.” Lists 
of the phrases selected are sometimes dupli- 
cated so that each member of the class may have 
a copy for study. During class discussion chil- 
dren’s attention is usually directed to apt and 
well-chosen descriptive phrases. 

2. Selecting summary statements and generaliza- 
tions when reading about a problem. Lists se- 
lected by the pupils are compiled for study. 
For example: “Petroleum is the basic fuel for a 
gigantic transportation system. Without such 
a transportation network to secure raw mate- 
rials and to market finished products, modern 
America could not exist.” Discussion of the 
background of information needed to give mean- 
ing to such a statement is an excellent check 
of comprehension. 

3. Thinking through what has been read and plan- 
ning how to report it clearly. The teacher en- 
courages this as a habit by setting aside some 
time for this step in study. 

4. Planning how to state the main point made by 
a graph; and how to point out places on a map 
both accurately and so that the listeners can 
see them. 


In addition to open-book study in which 
basic study skills are introduced to the class 
or drill to maintain skill is given, the teacher 
gives much individual aid to children who need 
it. During “research” or “study” time the 
teacher usually moves about among the chil- 
dren noting difficulties and helping to overcome 
them. One pupil may need help in setting 
down his notes in outline form; another may 
be having difficulty with the graph he is mak- 
ing; a third may be returning a reference book 
to the shelves without having found half of the 
important points that it contains. The teacher 
may spend a part of the period guiding the 
study of a group of the poorer readers while 
the more able students work independently. 
Gathered in a group about the teacher, these 
students proceed through a basic reference par- 
agraph by paragraph, selecting the points bear- 
ing on the problem. Vocabulary is developed, 
map study is guided, and thought-provoking 
questions are asked. Sometimes each student 
is given a study-guide of detailed questions 
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prepared in advance by the teacher. The 
teacher tries to avoid spending too much time 
with the slow students, however, to the neglect 
of the better students. The able pupil who 
is preparing a report on the Amazon Valley 
from the magazine, Agriculture in the Amer- 
icas, profits from wise supervision that does not 
interfere with wholesome effort on his part. 
Purposes for listening (questions to be an- 
swered, new information not given in other ref- 
erences) are set up with the pupils; frequent 
pauses for summarizing, rereading where 
points are not clear, comparing and evaluating 
the information with that given in other ref- 
erence sources, encourage effective listening. 


Discussing and Summarizing 


During the group discussion in which chil- 
dren report the data assembled from the vari- 
ous references and during the summary of 
important points that follows, there is much 
opportunity for training in critical evaluation, 
in organization, and in resourceful and inde- 
pendent thinking. There is constant emphasis 
upon reporting data clearly and accurately, 
sticking to the point, and listening carefully to 
avoid repetition of information. There is con- 
stant practice in reading from sources to prove 
points and to resolve differences of opinion. 
There is constant need to develop outlines and 
summary statements as a record of important 
points to be remembered. These are often on 
the blackboard as the class decides upon the 
data to be included. When the pupils write 
individual summaries, some of these are dupli- 
cated so that each child has a copy and the 
class may consider together which statements 
are best and why. Evaluating the summary in 
relation to a broad problem supplies further 
training in organization and in critical think- 
ing; for example, how much have we learned 
about pioneer clothing through washing, card- 
ing, spinning, and reading about wool; what 
additional information do we need? 

Social studies programs which provide prac- 
tice in the study techniques indispensable to 
problem solving are training boys and girls in 
the habits of work that are basic to effective 
action as members of a democracy. This com- 
mon element in all forward-looking social stud- 
ies programs in the United States should make 
for more intelligent adult citizens a generation 
hence. 
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ENRICHING INSTRUCTION THROUGH AT- 
TENTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Ralph C. Preston 


Fortunately, most teachers take delight in 
the many variations among their pupils. They 
bask in this variation of personalities, therein 
finding one of their greatest sources of profes- 
sional stimulation. It is a good thing that 
most teachers do feel this way. For, like it 
or not, individual variation is the most con- 
spicuous and ubiquitous of human character- 
istics. It is not an accident that successful 
teachers are distinguished by their complete 
acceptance of differences among their pupils. 
Successful teachers are also distinguished by 
their skill in seeing to it that the uniqueness 
of each child contributes to the enrichment of 
all. They see to it that learning opportunities 
are present for various levels of aptitude and 
skill, and that outlets are provided for the ex- 
pression and development of individual styles 
and tastes. 


Outcomes of Individualizing Instruction 


Social studies instruction may oftentimes be 
paltry in content and weak in organization, 
yet when instruction is adapted to individual 
needs, when it provides outlets for individual 
differences, it can become highly effective. Its 
effectiveness lies partly in the benefits of in- 
dividual release through self-expression. But 
individualized instruction is effective even more 
because one of its by-products is the intense 
stimulation of thought and participation in the 
social studies unit on the part of children who 
would otherwise be quite apathetic. When 
many children in the same classroom are really 
stirred, the cross-fertilization of minds and 
backgrounds which follows is gratifying and 
educative beyond description. Cross-fertiliza- 
tion of thought is an outcome of individualiza- 
tion which can be depended upon. 

Relatively effortless, yet of great value, is 
the acceptance from children of their spur-of- 
the-moment ideas concerning the subject un- 
der consideration, volunteered fragments of 
their experience, and illustrative objects. One 
teacher tells of a boy who, with the help of a 
classmate, dragged from his cellar a heavy can- 
non ball used in the war of 1812 to the car 
of his teacher who took it to school for him. 
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To be sure, an informed and imaginative 
teacher is required to extract the full educa- 
tional content from the presence of such an 
object in the classroom—for example, explor- 
ing the comparatively crude mining and indus- 
trial process of the early 1800’s which pro- 
duced the cannon ball. But the cannon ball 
was of value even if it added little more than 
atmosphere to the classroom in which the unit 
on early days of the republic was being pursued. 
To those who object that such paraphernalia 
are superficial, we can only reply as did Emer- 
son in defending manners: “If they are super- 
ficial, so are the dewdrops which give such a 
depth to the morning meadows.” Furthermore, 
when children discover that they, as well as the 
teacher, may contribute to a study, they are on 
the road to a more important discovery. They 
begin to realize that learning yields increased 
satisfaction when it consists more of actively 
digging and exploring than of passively ab- 
sorbing. Self-confidence and self-respect are 
deepened. Children’s respect for one another 
is likewise increased, for nothing is more con- 
tagious than the teacher’s demonstrated re- 
spect for each individual child. Intellectual 
curiosity widens. And children will frequently 
acquire content from each other with greater 
activity than from the teacher. 


Providing for Individual Differences 


In planning for differences among children, 
capable teachers first consider some such ques- 
tion as the following: “What specific aptitudes 
and needs are represented among the children 
in this class?” This question is usually a more 
fruitful approach than to become preoccupied 
with the hackneyed categories of “slow learn- 
ers,” “average children,” and “gifted children,” 
—categories which do not describe specific ca- 
pacities or needs (but which, obviously, will 
continue to have use in grouping children for 
some activities). For example, a “gifted” 
child may have a reading handicap, while a 
“slow” child may develop expertness in the 
construction of plastic relief maps. 

Of the countless aspects of learning which 
can be individualized, two will be selected in 
this chapter—reading and concept develop- 
ment. The principles and methods described 
under these two phases of learning are appli- 
cable to the many other phases. 
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Reading. Reading is one of the important 
skills which reveal a variety of capacities and 
needs. Unless reading materials can be pur- 
sued independently by a child and unless they 
can be comprehended, they obviously will be 
productive of more frustration and distaste 
than of learning. Relevant material should be 
sought for each child, the difficulty of which 
is slightly below his reading comprehension 
score. An assortment of books should be as- 
sembled so that something substantial dealing 
with the unit topic may be read by every one 
and read with relish—from those who encoun- 
ter the greatest difficulty in reading to those 
who are capable of understanding adult read- 
ing matter. 

“How can I find a good assortment of mate- 
rials?” is frequently asked. Teachers have 
found that public libraries constitute one 
source. Many of them offer splendid facilities 
and advice as to reading matter on a given 
social studies topic at given levels of difficulty. 
Rue’s Subject Indexes (published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association and available at pub- 
lic libraries) are also helpful. They list mate- 
rials in readers, picture books, song books, 
story books, and textbooks, and supply infor- 
mation concerning grade placement. 

Another common question is, “How can I 
judge the relative difficulty of reading matter?” 
Teachers tend to shy away from using read- 
ability formulas, and this is understandable. 
For practical purposes, most teachers find it 
quite satisfactory to test a book’s difficulty by 
having two or three children of varying reading 
ability orally read typical passages to the 
teacher. If a child of a given ability misses 
more than one in every twenty or so running 
words, it can be ruled out for use with other 
children at that level. If, in certain units, avail- 
able reading matter is sparse, the teacher need 
not be concerned. For a teacher to expect to 
be able to supply every child with suitable read- 
ing matter for every unit would be unrealistic. 
More cannot be asked than that the teacher 
make a reasonable effort to locate a range of 
suitable material. 

Some teachers find helpful the practice of de- 
veloping certain aspects of learning experiences 
somewhat in the same ways from year to year 
so that there may be accumulated basic books, 
articles, clippings, experience records dictated 
or written by children, and pictures without 
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the heavy investment of time in library work 
always required the first year a unit is handled. 
Keeping the materials up to date and adding to 
them is a comparatively light and pleasurable 
task. 

Concept Development. To expect that chil- 
dren will all reach the same level of concept 
mastery at the end of a unit is as unrealistic 
as to expect them all to reach the same level 
of reading proficiency. In a transportation 
unit, the teacher may choose to emphasize the 
generalization that advances in transportation 
have made all peoples physically closer and 
more accessible to each other. To a child with 
meager social experience, this may mean no 
more than that it takes less time to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean today than in the time of Co- 
lumbus. Another child may associate with this 
generalization the additional realization of what 
was involved in preparing for an ocean trip in 
various historical periods. To another child, 
still richer connotations may be present; in 
addition to the foregoing, he may be aware 
of differences in the distances over which per- 
ishable goods are transported today as against 
300 years ago; the increased accessibility to 
foreign ideas as well as foreign goods afforded 
by more efficient transportation; the closely 
knit character of today’s economic world and 
its demand for some form of world union. 

Each of these three children has formulated 
a concept consistent with his background of 
social experience and social thought. This 
background is an index of his readiness to 
expand his concept. Each child’s concept also 
reflects his response to classroom instruction 
in which additional experiences and data are 
furnished. His response is active and inter- 
ested in the degree that the teacher’s own in- 
terest is genuine and that the teacher’s skill is 
at least average. How are teachers meeting 
individual needs as they differentiate the in- 
struction for children in the middle grades? 
Many procedures are reported in the Illustra- 
tions of Practice included in this bulletin. 

In many schools each child keeps a notebook 
in which he brings together his learnings. The 
teacher encourages flexibility and originality. 
An immature child’s notebook may contain 
little more than pictures with captions; other 
children may put together notebooks that are 
veritable textbooks, Each child feels that his 
notebook is his own and that he has freedom 
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to develop it according to his own style. He is 
encouraged to sum up his own learning—what 
he considers important—through a wide range 
of records: pictures, clippings, diagrams, car- 
toons, stories, graphs, and the like, as well as 
written exposition. From the standpoint of 
the child’s development, it is important for him 
to try to express his concepts in definite form. 
In this way his ideas are sharpened, and his 
concepts take more permanent form. From 
the teacher’s standpoint, these notebooks are 
of especial value to the extent that they fur- 
nish evidence of the child’s level of concept. 

Equally important vehicles of individualized 
learning are narrative and descriptive materials 
of varying degrees of simplicity, mostly to be 
read by the children themselves; mapping ac- 
tivities ranging in complexity from the loca- 
tion of resources to the definition of cultural 
areas; painting of murals in which each child 
can develop an object or idea or situation which 
he understands and selects; and discussions in 
which each child formulates his own thinking 
and questions. The importance of encouraging 
children to express their concepts through vari- 
ous media cannot be exaggerated. In giving 
definite structure to his thoughts, the child dis- 
covers errors and shortcomings and synthesizes 
new ideas. 

To what extent is grouping within a class- 
room in terms of concept development neces- 
sary for meeting individual differences in social 
studies experiences? More and more, teachers 
are questioning whether it should be attempted 
at all. Aside from the difficulty of determin- 
ing the child’s level of concept development 
with even fair accuracy, is the possibility of un- 
desirable social outcomes. Because of these 
factors, teachers are trying to find opportu- 
nities to capitalize on children’s individual ap- 
titudes and interests as resources in whole 
group activities and to vary the learning ex- 
periences in such ways that the different needs 
will be met without grouping. For example, 
in the transportation unit previously referred 
to, discussion with the entire class can be prof- 
itable to all regardless of whether the concept 
being discussed is simple or complex. The 
elementary interpretation of the “shrinking 
world” concept already alluded to—that less 
time is required to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
today than in the time of Columbus—can be 
treated for the entire class, not for the imma- 
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ture child alone. For the latter, it is a fortify- 
ing experience; for the mature child, it is an 
opportunity to accumulate data governing the 
concept. Such data might include the follow- 
ing: it took the Santa Maria 70 days to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean in 1492; the Britannia 14 
days in 1840; the Normandie 4 days in 1937; 
and the Trans World Airlines a half day in 
1939. If these facts are already known, other 
pertinent ones could be selected. The time has 
come for schools to reaffirm the importance of 
having children learn detailed facts which il- 
lustrate significant generalizations. 


What about the more difficult transportation 
concept already mentioned, namely, that the 
regional specialization of today’s world, both 
industrially and agriculturally, calls for a 
measure of world cooperation on a hitherto 
unknown scale? Can this concept be profit- 
ably studied even by children with sharply re- 
stricted experience in social thinking? It can 
indeed! For it is the peculiar nature of grow- 
ing up to be continually thrown into contact 
with ideas that are new and obscure; and it 
is through continued contact with such con- 
cepts (assuming more intelligible experiences 
are meanwhile also provided) that they are 
eventually differentiated and clarified. One of 
the intricate arts of teaching is to be able to 
introduce advanced concepts which will at once 
satisfy the mature child and expose, without 
dismaying, the immature ones to the ideas. 


Limits to Individualizing Instruction 


Like most good things, taking care of indi- 
vidual differences is harmful when carried to 
extremes. Individualization does not mean 
that each child should pursue his own private 
unit or that portions of the class have separate 
units. Aside from the impossibility of the 
teacher’s adequately supervising so many units, 
the advantages of group instruction—and they 
are legion—become lost. The stimulation of 
many personalities seriously at work on the 
same problem or project should be preserved. 
Apart from the intellectual gains thus secured, 
the spirit, unity, and cooperation which is cre- 
ated through a single class unit is one of the 
most valuable socializing experiences the school 
can provide. The service projects of the Bank 
Street Schools and the camping experiences 
carried out in Battle Creek illustrate how these 
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results are being achieved with pupils in the 
middle grades. 

Individualization does not mean permitting 
children who are experts (in art, dramatics, 
map making, or other activities) to have all the 
fun. Every child should have the experience 
of identifying with the people, times, or places 
being studied through a variety of media. If, 
because of the large size of a class, this varied 
participation cannot be provided in any one 
unit, it may be sought over the year. 

Individualized activity in social studies does 
not mean rampant self-expression. While the 
child’s imagination should have free play in 
formulating hypotheses and filling in where 
facts are missing, his imagination must be sub- 
ject to some restraint. Respect for that which 
is authentic should be encouraged. Medieval 
shields or Indian designs or Pennsylvania- 
Dutch cookery or explanations of causes of an 
event or the general contour of the Rocky 
Mountains—all such details should be checked 
for accuracy. 

Individualized instruction should not breed 
selfish, smug, or inconsiderate attitudes or be- 
havior. Attention to individual needs and in- 
dividual style serves valuable ends; however, 
when mismanaged, they result in class dis- 
unity and disregard of the personality and 
property of others. 


Conclusion 


Individual variation among children is some- 
thing to prize and cultivate. To be sure, its 
cultivation calls for meticulous planning and 
strenuous labor on the part of the teacher. 
Caring for individual differences involves try- 
ing to find suitable reading material for all chil- 
dren—those whose reading is halting as well 
as those whose reading is fluent. Caring for 
individual differences also involves making sure 
that ideas and experiences are furnished that 
will widen the horizons of the immature as 
well as the mature. 

Individual variation is worth cultivating as 
an endless source of enrichment. Attending 
to particular deviations of individuals in a class 
means tapping the special knowledge and con- 
tacts a child has—contacts with the culture of 
his national ancestry, his hobby, or his father’s 
occupation. The teacher who utilizes individ- 
ual differences draws upon whatever a child is 
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steeped in, what he loves and knows. Pro- 
viding for individual differences, most teachers 
discover, not only strengthens each child but 
broadens the life of all through enjoyment of 
the uniqueness of each. 


COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF TEACH- 
ERS, CURRICULUM STAFF AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Herbert K. Walther 


Curriculum planning is essentially a local re- 
sponsibility. A forward-looking and functional 
social studies program for the middle grades 
is the result of productive and cooperative dis- 
cussion, planning, experimenting, writing, and 
evaluating on the part of teachers, a curriculum 
staff and administrators. Although children, 
parents and other “lay people” should and 
many times are involved in curriculum plan- 
ning, attention here will be focused primarily 
on the working relationships among the mem- 
bers of professional staffs.° 

Illustrations of practice given in Part Three 
of this bulletin reveal clearly the importance 
_ attached to the processes of democratic pro- 
cedures and relationships among all educa- 
tional staff members in those schools where 
social studies programs are influencing the 
lives of boys and girls in positive ways. Cer- 
tain clues as to the role of all persons engaged 
in the many phases of curriculum development 
can easily be detected. 

Battle Creek reports that the leadership of 
the schools is “tireless in efforts to build an at- 
mosphere conducive to professional growth” 
and that this leadership does not reside in “a 
few key people, but in a widely representative 
Council of Instruction.” Furthermore, that 
teachers are helped by material aids such as 
“resource units” and “kits of materials” (for 
use with the local history and other units) and 
also by opportunities for participation in “study 
groups” and “workshops.” 

Cleveland reports that all teachers planned 
in detail for the re-evaluation of their courses 


°A very helpful “source book” of suggestions for cooper- 
ative planning with many community groups and with 
parents as well as with professional educational groups is: 
Curriculum Planning for Our Schools, by R. Lee Thomas 
and R. R. Vance, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1952. 
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of study and then experimented with suggested 
learning experiences before organizing them in 
form for general use in the City. The ques- 
tions are listed which perplexed the minds of 
the classroom teachers and the curriculum staff 
as they carefully analyzed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the courses they were using in 
relation to the needs of boys and girls. The 
three types of curriculum organizations are de- 
scribed which the teachers tried out in their 
classrooms and the bases on which decisions 
as to underlying principles, purposes, and meth- 
ods of working toward the attainment of these 
purposes were adopted by the staff as a whole. 
The author indicated the wisdom of these dem- 
ocratic procedures in stating that all teachers 
are cooperating in the new program because 
they had all participated in its organization. 

Seattle reports that teachers are assisted by 
a staff of consultants and assistants who “work 
on call” from principals and teachers. Teach- 
ers in Seattle cooperated in developing a state- 
ment of underlying principles which guide and 
undergird curriculum procedures. As in the 
other cities from which reports have been made, 
leadership in Seattle is widely representative 
of the entire staff. Teacher committees work 
closely with ten departmental directors who 
compose the Curriculum Council. An over- 
all chairman or coordinator helps to unify the 
work of all of these individuals and groups. 
Definite planning is made for cooperation be- 
tween the school staffs and the community or- 
ganizations. 

These reports are sufficient to point out the 
role of cooperative relationships among staff 
members in school organizations representative 
of effective curriculum planning procedures. 
Throughout the reports of the six schools whose 
social studies programs are described in the 
illustrations of practice in Part Three there 
is evidenced a respect for the experiences and 
judgment of teachers in planning, carrying out 
and evaluating learning experiences for chil- 
dren in the middle grades. Although perhaps 
unfounded, the reader gains the impression that 
there were one or two instances when leaders 
rather hoped that decisions might be different 
from the final outcomes. The important fact 
is that the decisions of the teachers were ac- 
cepted. Curriculum leaders are encouraging 
growth and helping teachers at the point of 
their need, as it is expected and hoped the 
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teachers in turn will do with pupils. There 
was no attempt to impose a program which was 
developed “at the top.” 

There is also evidence of a sensitivity to the 
needs of teachers. All writers of the illustra- 
tive social studies programs reveal their aware- 
ness based on close working relations with the 
middle grades programs, of the areas in which 
teachers need help, and they also mention steps 
which are being taken and which should be 
taken to give the needed assistance. In other 
words, the administrators and curriculum staffs 
of these schools are motivated by the desire 
to assist teachers to provide better professional 
services for the children in the middle grades, 
in terms of local needs. It is also significant 
of improved relationships among all educa- 
tional personnel that teachers are being guided 
along lines of continuous growth by having a 
really important part in all phases of curricu- 
lum organization for boys and girls. 

When, as in the illustrations of practice, an 
increasingly cooperative relationship as has 
been described exists among teachers, the cur- 
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riculum staff, and administrators, all members 
of the group will be acquiring skills in working 
with each other. These skills are immediately 
translatable into classroom situations as partic- 
ipants find solutions to their many problems. 
In the process, all educators become increas- 
ingly aware of the need for having adequate « 
knowledge of the learner and a consistent ap- 
plication of a modern theory of learning. Some 
of their objectives will be derived from a con- 
sideration of the needs of the immediate and 
larger society, and finally the group will de- 
velop a common point of view or philosophy 
which will give its operation a sense of direc- 
tion. A philosophy which emerges from the 
work of a group which is testing its theory in 
action will be a useful one and will be accepted 
by its members. Because such a statement of 
belief has real meaning for the teachers, its 
influence will be felt in new measure in the 
elementary classrooms as men and women who 
are recognized partners in the development of 
curriculum plans share their democratic philos- 
ophy with the boys and girls. 


PART FIVE 


Evaluation of Social Learning in the Middle Grades 
I. Evaluation of Pupil Growth 


John U. Michaelis 


Nature of Evaluation 


process of determining how well goals 

are being achieved. Evaluation involves 
more than testing for the reason that a variety 
of techniques must be utilized to appraise all 
the purposes that arise in a program of social 
education. Furthermore, clear descriptions of 
children’s behavior—the essence of effective 
evaluation—can be secured only if a variety 
of devices is used in a variety of situations. 
The fact must also be recognized that evalua- 
tion is continuous even though periodic sum- 
maries of a child’s learning may be made from 
time to time. Furthermore, effective evalua- 
tion is part and parcel of instruction, not some- 
thing apart from it. The foregoing conception 
of evaluation is essential to the kind of ap- 
praisal called for in social studies programs 
that are seeking to meet the needs of American 
children today. 

Readiness for Evaluation. The teacher is 
ready for evaluation when several basic con- 
siderations are clarified. First, the point of 
view underlying the program of evaluation 
should be consistent with the best knowledge 
available regarding child development and 
sound social education. Each teacher should 
know the developmental characteristics of chil- 
dren and the qualities of a good social studies 
program. Second, all the purposes of social 
education must be kept in mind so that social 
behavior, attitudes, appreciations, and basic 
concepts, as well as information, will be ap- 
praised. Without clear and comprehensive 
Purposes effective evaluation is impossible. 
Third, the level of development of each child 
must be known since sound appraisal is based 
upon the child’s growth toward desired goals 
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rather than arbitrary standards. Fourth, the 
cooperative nature of evaluation should be rec- 
ognized, and the roles of the teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and indeed the child are clearly de- 
fined. For example, the teacher evaluates con- 
tinuously throughout the day, day by day re- 
ceiving advice and guidance from supervisors 
and principals. The child is an integral part 
of the evaluative process and is guided to grow 
in the ability to do self-evaluation. Parents 
are consulted as needs arise and share in the 
program of interpretation. The foregoing con- 
siderations should be given attention by all 
those involved in the educational program so 
that a unity in approaches to evaluations will 
be achieved. 

Clear Purposes. Well-defined purposes are 
needed to guide evaluation. A useful definition 
of purposes includes all the goals of the social 
studies. Attention must be given to social be- 
havior, attitudes, interests, appreciation, skills, 
and information. The neglect of one at the 
expense of others leads to imbalance in the so- 
cial development of children. 

After the purposes are clarified, an analysis 
should be made of the behaviors involved in 
each purpose. A definition in terms of pupil 
behaviors enables the teacher to evaluate spe- 
cifically and to guide self-appraisal by pupils 
more effectively. Thus the purpose “to de- 
velop and use effective work habits” may be 
defined as has been done in the statement be- 
low:* 

1. Pays attention 
Concentrates on job at hand 
Gets to work promptly 
Concentrates for a reasonable period 
Is not easily distracted 


1 Long Beach City Schools. 
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2. Follows directions 

Understands assignment before starting 

Keeps the plan in mind as he works 

Stays with a job until it is finished 
3. Is neat and orderly in written work 

Writes legibly 

Spaces work well on pager 

Follows rules for margins, headings, etc. 

Keeps paper smooth and clean 
4. Is an orderly housekeeper 

Keeps desk free of useless material 

Takes good care of books and other equipment 

Helps to keep the room in order 
5. Observes health factors affecting his work 

Sees that he has correct lighting 

Has reasonably good posture 

Does not sit in a draft 
6. Strives to improve mastery of skills 

Asks for help when necessary 

Does extra work to help himself 

Shows satisfaction when he overcomes a dif- 

ficulty 

Corrects mistakes 
7. Thinks clearly 

Evaluates what he reads, hears, and sees 

Makes tentative judgments 

Reads and listens with an open mind 

After the behaviors related to a given pur- 

pose are defined, a procedure is needed to se- 
cure evidence about the children in a particular 
group. The following example shows this im- 
portant next step and illustrates a guide which 
can be used to appraise the use of research 
skills in the social studies. 


Evaluation of Ability to Use Reference 
Materials 


(Long Beach City Schools) 
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Mark as follows: 
-+ Evident strength 
— Evident weakness 


Checklist No. 2 
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Varied Situations. Behavior should be eval- 
uated in varied situations in order to secure a 
wide range of evidence regarding the child’s 
development. Attitudes should be observed in 
the classroom, on the playground, and in other 
situations in which the child interacts with 
others. Work habits should be appraised in 
the library, in the classroom as the child works 
with others, and in situations in which the child 
works alone. Growth of concepts and under- 
standings should be noted in discussions, con- 
versation, reports, and questions raised by 
members of the class. Behavior during con- 
struction, on a field trip, in dramatic repre- 
sentation, and as audio-visual aids are used 
will give further evidence of growth. Evalua- 
tion carried out in a variety of situations such 
as these is more reliable and realistic than ap- 
praisal done in one or two situations. 

Effective Procedures. Plans must be made 
to employ effective procedures to gather data. 
A good general guide is to use that technique 
which gives the most useful information within 
the limitations of time and expense that obtain 
in a particular situation. Techniques that are 
being employed in many school systems at the 
present time include:? 


Group Discussion Stenographic Reports 
Informal Conferences Autobiographies 
Interviews Case Conferences 
Observation Case Studies 

Check Lists Cumulative Records 
Evaluative Criteria Interest Inventories 
Questionnaires Tests 

Rating Devices Sociograms 

Anecdotal Records Samples of Pupil’s Work 
Logs and Diaries Photographs and Films 
Recordings Adjustment Inventories 


Caution must be exercised in the use of de- 
vices to gather data if useful, reliable, and valid 
evidence is to be secured. Efforts must be 
made to secure accurate descriptions of be- 
havior and to withhold value judgments and 
inferences until adequate information is col- 
lected. Admittedly, this is difficult to do be- 
cause of the human tendency to place judg- 
ments on each incident that occurs. The point 
needing emphasis is that the process of making 
value judgments interferes with the accurate 
collection of descriptive evidence and should 
follow the process of securing data. 


2 Michaelis, J. U. “Current Practices in Evaluation in City 
School Systems,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 9:15-22, Spring, 1949. 
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OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


Note: Check each child’s behavior two or three times during the term to determine if growth has taken 
place. 


Behavior to observe 


Accepts new ideas or suggestions 


Names of children 


Helps to clarify problems 


Helps to secure information 


Helps to organize information 


Uses information in planning 


Bases conclusions on facts 


Changes conclusions on basis of new facts 


Recognizes shortcomings of self and others 


Evaluates individual and group work 


Recognizes contributions of others 


Checklist No. 1 
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Evaluation of Work Habits? 
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Use a + to show evident strength and a — to show evident weakness. 


This point can be illustrated by considering 
two anecdotal records written on the same in- 
cident by two teachers observing in grade 5. 
One observer wrote: “Paul does not seem to 
be helpful or considerate of others most of the 
time.” A second observer wrote: “Paul kept 
the reference books on his desk and took paper 
that belonged to a neighbor; he did show Al- 
bert where a scrapbook had been placed.” The 
first report is simply a judgment based on lim- 
ited evidence. The second reports actual be- 
havior and gives information that can be com- 
bined with other data on Paul’s development 
and used to appraise changes in behavior, plan 
needed experiences, and provide a basis for in- 
dividual guidance. 

Functional Interpretation. After descriptive 
and objective data have been collected and 
summarized, interpretations should be made 
and put to use. Questions which should be 
considered are: Which purposes have been 
achieved? What growth has taken place? 
Have new needs emerged? Are changes needed 
in the program? Are new materials needed? 
Has each child achieved important goals? The 


8 Secured through the courtesy of Mrs. Gladys Potter, Long 
Beach City Schools, 


important point is to use evaluative data to 
build a better instructional program for each 
child. The making of a descriptive picture 
of the child’s behavior is helpful in this re- 
gard. Functional interpretation of the child’s 
development can be facilitated by summarizing 
data in cumulative records, sociograms, profiles, 
and the behavior journal. 


A point of breakdown in some programs of 
evaluation is failure to base the interpretation 
upon well-organized and comprehensive data. 
For example, some cumulative records do not 
include sections related to important outcomes 
in the social studies such as skills in group proc- 
esses and democratic behavior—responsibility, 
open-mindedness, concern for others. Ways to 
overcome this deficiency are: (a) to make cu- 
mulative records more comprehensive, and (b) 
to keep anecdotal records, informal notes, 
charts, and checklists, etc., on file in each 
child’s record folder. 

Another point of breakdown is failure to es- 
tablish a base-line of development for each 
child and to make interpretations in terms of 
his level of development. All too frequently 
arbitrary standards are used instead of each 
child’s present status of development. If at- 
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tention is given to the collection of base-line 
data as a phase of evaluation early in the pro- 
gram, this difficulty can be avoided. The point 
should also be made that good cumulative rec- 
ords are especially helpful in this regard as they 
reveal a comprehensive and developmental pic- 
ture of the child’s growth. 


Techniques of Evaluation 


Observation. One of the best procedures of 
evaluation is observation planned by the 
teacher. Children give many behavioral evi- 
dences of social learning as they participate in 
group discussion, dramatic representation, re- 
search activities, construction, and sharing of 
materials. Alert teachers observe carefully to 
determine growth in cooperation, responsibility, 
and group action skill. Attitudes of tolerance, 
open-mindedness, concern for others, and crea- 
tiveness can be noted. The child’s use of con- 
cepts and information can be checked as func- 
tional applications are made in situations vital 
to children. Growth in interests, work-study 
skills, and use of materials can be evaluated by 
means of observation as the child works alone 
or with others. 

Observation can be sharpened if accurate 
records are made. Some teachers keep infor- 
mal notes as children work together, using 
ideas jotted down to guide group evaluation. 
Other teachers have found anecdotal records to 
be helpful if they are objective, specific, and 
descriptive of behavior. Thus, anecdotal rec- 
ords were made on one child with special ref- 
erences to growth in responsibility as follows: 


Date Behavior 
10/2/51 Bill helped James clean up after con- 
struction, 
11/4/51 Bill finished the outline on airports; 


some encouragement was needed 
to get him to use supplementary 
references. 

Checklists. Another helpful device to use in 
the evaluation of behavioral aspects of atti- 
tudes, group action skills, and democratic social 
living is the checklist. Checklists 1 and 2 are 
illustrative. 

Notice that each one is defined in terms of 
specific behaviors that can be discussed with 
the group. Also note that checklist No. 1 
deals with the basic attitude, open-minded- 
ness, and suggests a technique which can be 
used in the appraisal of other generalized atti- 
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tudes. Checklist No. 2 deals with the abil- 
ity to use reference materials and suggests 
an approach to the evaluation of other skills in 
the social studies. Obviously such checklists 
as these are most valuable when teachers par- 
ticipate in their construction and revision. 


Specific Points To Observe in Appraising 
Ability To Use Reference Materials 


1. Locates places on maps and globes 
Knows four cardinal points of compass 
Recognizes meridians of longitude and par- 
allels of latitude 
Can identify important bodies of land and 
water 
Knows advantages and disadvantages of maps 
of different projections 
2. Uses legends in reading names 
Knows how colors show land and water areas, 
political divisions, and topography 
Understands use of scale of miles 
Knows what lines and symbols on a map mean 
3. Uses books easily 
Finds helpful topics and sub-topics in index 
Refers to table of contents for chapter most 
likely to give needed information 
Uses study aids, such as glossary, pictures, 
charts, tables, and graphs 
Takes only brief notes as reminders 
4. Finds material in a dictionary 
Knows alphabet ; 
Uses key words at top of page 
Understands simple diacritical markings 
Selects definition for word which fits his need 
5. Finds material in reference books 
Decides on most probable topic to investigate 
Selects correct volume by consulting alpha- 
betical label 
Uses key topics at top of page 
Takes only brief notes as reminders 
6. Uses facilities of library 
Understands difference between fiction and 
non-fiction, and knows where to find each 
Can find call number of a book from card 
catalogue 
Uses shelf label and call numbers to locate 
his books 
Knows where to find reference books 


Forms such as checklists 1 and 2 are de- 
signed to provide a simple method of recording 
observations. A plus sign (+) can be used to 
denote positive evidence, and a negative sign 
(—) to denote negative evidence. A few chil- 
dren may be observed at one time, followed by 
a second group, a third group, etc., until the 
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entire class has been studied. If the groups 
are systematically rotated, helpful records can 
be built up over a semester. Creative teachers 
will use such forms in a variety of ways, being 
sure to use them to encourage self-evaluation 
on the part of children. 

Group Discussion. Guided discussions in 
which the teacher and children evaluate the 
achievement of specific purposes are an excel- 
lent method of appraising social learning. Dis- 
cussions offer each child an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, encourage self-evaluation, and enable 
the teacher to give attention to problems of 
concern to the entire group. New needs and 
problems can also be noted, and their recogni- 
tion can give specific direction to follow-up ac- 
tivities. 

The two charts below illustrate specific 
points to be considered in group discussion 
when used to evaluate social learning. Chart 
No. 1 was developed by a group to appraise 
reporting procedures. Chart No. 2 was devel- 
oped by a group to evaluate discussion tech- 
niques. Each chart was based upon particular 
needs of the group. 


Planning a Report 


. Is the topic important? 
. Is the report complete? 


. Are the main ideas given? 
. Are the facts accurate? 
. Are the ideas in order? 
. Are main sources used? 


Chart 1 


Discussion 


. Is the problem clear? 
. Do we stick to the point? 


. Does each one contribute? 

. Are ideas of others respected? 

. Are questions raised? 

. Does each one help summarize? 


Chart 2 


The atmosphere that permeates discussion is 
all-important if effective evaluation is to be 
achieved. Respect for each child’s contribu- 
tion, informality, and encouragement of the 
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shy child are basic. Feelings of mutual trust 
and helpfulness should be encouraged by means 
of examples set by the teacher, and commenda- 
tion of children who participate democratically. 
A “we feeling” and an attitude of open-minded- 
ness are other ingredients in the effective dis- 
cussion. 

Self-Evaluation. Children in the middle 
grades can make promising growth in self-eval- 
uation. Their growth is essential because it is 
related to self-direction, a basic aspect of well- 
rounded social development. Yet it must be 
recognized that careful guidance is necessary 
as children analyze their strengths and weak- 
nesses, skills, attitudes, and interests. 

A first concern is the cooperative develop- 
ment of purposes of self-evaluation which make 
sense to children. Such purposes must be spe- 
cific and directly related to activities under- 
way. For example, Checklist No. 3 was 
developed in a classroom in which attitudes 
toward others were a significant concern of the 
group. Several problems related to respect for 
others had been discussed by the group. The 
checklist was proposed as a device to appraise 
behavior individually and specifically in various 
situations. 


NBT Sentara antec tea onc a 


RESPECT FOR OTHERS 
Note: Check yourself on each item. 
. Do I help others when asked? Yes 
- Do I work with all members of the class? Yes 


. Do I share materials with others? 


. Do I thank others for help? 


1 
2 
3 
4. Do I listen to others? 
5 
6. Do I work without grumbling? 
7. 


. Do I carry out committee work? 


Checklist No. 3 


Many other procedures can be used to pro- 
mote self-evaluation by children. Especially 
helpful are group discussions in which coop- 
eratively developed standards are used to 
appraise group accomplishment, individual con- 
tributions, use of materials, and the like. Indi- 
vidual graphs, scrapbooks, logs, and diaries are 
used successfully by many children. Samples 
of work collected throughout a semester and 
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scrapbooks are helpful in providing concrete 
evidence for the child to use in discovering the 
growth which he has made. 

Sociometry. Problems of status within the 
group and changes of status can be studied by 
means of social status scores or sociograms. 
An easy-to-use procedure is to have each child 
list in order of choice three children with whom 
he would like to work. A social status score 
can be determined by adding together the total 
number of choices for each child. A socio- 
gram can be prepared through the use of circles 
to represent each child and through the draw- 
ing of arrows from one circle to another to rep- 
resent choices. Through a study of the direc- 
tion of the arrows, it is easy to visualize the 
children chosen by many classmates and those 
who are chosen by a few or none. This pro- 
cedure should, of course, be followed up with 
planned experiences whereby each child can 
earn status in the group. 

Teacher-Made Tests. Tests prepared by the 
individual teacher or by committees of teachers 
serve many purposes in a completed program 
of evaluation. Levels of understanding and 
clarity of concepts can be determined. Needs 
for improvement in work habits and research 
skills can be discovered. Changes in feelings 
toward others and appreciations of the contri- 
butions of others can be appraised. Results 
obtained by teacher-made tests can be used to 
select materials, to plan needed experiences, 
and to organize working groups. 

Teacher-made tests should be adapted to the 
level of understanding of the group. Vocabu- 
lary must be geared to the meaning back- 
grounds which have been developed by the chil- 
dren. Both objective and essay type items 
should be included. Items should be designed 
in accordance with sound principles of test 
construction.* 

Both information and study skills should be 
measured. Bulletin 15 of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies contains excellent sug- 
gestions on the appraisal of skills related to 
thinking and learning in a unit of study. Wes- 
ley and Adams present good suggestions on the 
construction of informational test items." 


4See Ross, C. C. Measurement in Today’s Schools. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 

5 Wesley, E. B., and Adams, Mary. Teaching Social Studies 
in Elementary Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1946. p. 
340-45. 
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Group-Made Tests. Tests prepared by the 
group are valuable learning experiences for 
children. They provide opportunities for crit- 
ical analysis of material, self-appraisal, and 
thorough analysis of the major points in a par- 
ticular unit. In making tests, children should 
be guided to give attention to major concepts, 
relationships between content and purposes, 
and the significance of particular items selected 
for use. The value of selected facts in solving 
key problems is, of course, a major guideline 
from the beginning. Types of items which 
may be included in tests are essay, completion, 
matching, multiple choice, analogy, alternative 
response, free response, or problem situations. 
Much oral discussion of items facilitates the 
final selection and writing of items for use by 
the group. 

Standardized Tests. At the present time 
there are few standardized tests that are help- 
ful for use in the middle grades. Preston has 
clearly indicated that tests of information are 
unrelated to many programs of social educa- 
tion. He goes on to point out that tests of 
social studies skills and application of princi- 
ples are much more useful. A guide to avail- 
able tests is Buros, The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, Rutgers University, 1949. 


Values. A comprehensive program of evalu- 
ation has many values in addition to the ap- 
praisal of children’s learning. Goals of the 
social studies can be clarified and re-structured 
as evaluative activities indicate new emphases 
and needs. Individual and group guidance can 
be improved as problems, interests, and ques- 
tions of children are discovered. Curriculum 
revision can proceed in line with inferences 
made from data gathered in the evaluation pro- 
gram. Public relations and interpretation of 
the public school program can be based on con- 
crete and specific information on the compre- 
hensive development of children rather than 
upon scattered bits of data. Finally, teacher 
morale and security of children can be im- 
proved by the use of constructive and practical 
data to improve the educational program. 
Teachers can secure much greater returns for 
their efforts if their values are kept in mind as 
evaluation is carried out. 


6 Preston, R. C. Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. New York: Rinehart, 1950. p. 298-99. 
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IL Some Criteria for the Evaluation of Social Studies 
Programs for the Middle Grades 


Howard R. 


studies programs are listed, it is desir- 

able to consider briefly three factors 
which have a vital bearing on the effectiveness 
of such programs. These related factors are: 
(a) the capacity of the teacher, (b) the phys- 
ical setting in which instruction takes place, 
and (c) the teacher load. 

The role of the teacher in the middle grades 
is to guide children to increasing maturity. 
The teacher provides instruction in many sub- 
jects. He has broad and varied responsibilities 
for the growth of his pupils. To do his work 
well, the teacher must be informed about the 
growth process of children, group dynamics, 
the psychology of learning, the needs of soci- 
ety, the social heritage, the great issues and 
problems of our day, and the nature of social 
invention. It is not enough for him to be in- 
formed in these areas. The good practitioner 
must make effective use of what he knows about 
the physical and mental growth of children 
and group dynamics in providing a favorable 
environment for learning. He must understand 
the needs of society and be able to reconcile 
these needs with those of children. He must 
choose from the social heritage those most es- 
sential elements which are meaningful to chil- 
dren in the middle grades. He must under- 
stand that the best way to help children cope 
with the problems of adult life is to make it 
possible for them to deal cooperatively with 
problems which are real to them. 

The point of these remarks is that a program 
cannot be evaluated without reference to the 
teachers who are implementing it. Programs 
which seem equally good on paper may vary 
greatly in their effectiveness because of differ- 
ences in the professional and personal qualities 
characteristic of the teaching staffs. 

The physical setting in which instruction 
takes place also has a bearing on the success 
of a given social studies program in the mid- 
dle grades. In these grades it is not possible 
to provide social studies laboratories in the 
sense that given rooms are especially equipped 
for the needs of social studies classes. The 
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goal is rather to provide classrooms which 
meet as far as, possible the total needs of 
children receiving instruction in these grades. 
In this section there is no space to spell 
out these needs in detail. Among them are: 
ample floor space, some large tables as well 
as movable desks or chairs, ample storage 
facilities and display space, book shelves and 
filing cabinets, running water and a supply of 
paper, crayons, water colors, etc., curtains that 
make it possible to darken the room, and the 
availability of motion picture, filmstrip, and 
slide projectors. 

A superior physical setting will not guaran- 
tee that children have an environment for 
learning. But if staffs and programs in two 
schools are of comparable quality, the school 
which provides superior facilities and equip- 
ment has a decided advantage. 


The factor of teacher load becomes increas- 


‘ingly important as teachers attempt to adapt 


instruction to the individual needs of children 
and cooperate more closely with parents and 
laymen in developing improved programs of in- 
struction. A teacher who works with the same 
children for a year gets to know them better 
than the children whom he has for only one 
semester. A teacher who has two classes daily, 
because the school is so crowded it provides 
only a half-day session for each child, cannot 
do as much for individuals in a large group of 
children as for individuals in a smaller group. 
It is difficult to say precisely what is the op- 
timum class size. From 25 to 35 is the figure 
often given, but there are classes half or even 
double that size. Clearly a teacher who has 
such a large number of children in class finds 
it difficult to adapt instruction to their indi- 
vidual needs. 


Suggested Criteria and Their Use 


The following criteria are stated in question 
form. Limitations of space preclude extended 
discussion of them, and in a real sense such 
amplification has been provided in earlier sec- 
tions of this volume. 
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In using these criteria to evaluate social stud- 
ies programs, teachers should not expect to 
arrive at flat “Yes” or “No” answers. Any 
program is likely to be moving in the direction 
implied by these criteria. The degree of attain- 
ment is not likely to be constant for all criteria. 
The criteria, in other words, suggest directions 
toward which programs are pointed. Progress 
is made only as teachers see clearly the direc- 
tion in which they wish to move; achievement 
is measured in terms of direction toward a goal. 

1. Is the program evolving through the cooper- 
ative planning of teachers, parents and other 
laymen, and pupils? 

2. Is the program directed toward purposes which 
are understood and accepted by pupils? 

Since all learning does not take place in the 
school, it is important for parents and teachers 
to seek agreement on the purposes to be achieved 
through experiences. Such agreement is espe- 
cially important if present-day purposes and 
procedures seem to be different from those of a 
generation ago when parents were in school. 
Because effective learning depends on the active 
cooperation of the learner, it is important to 
share with pupils the responsibility for deter- 
mining what is to be done and how. 

3. Are accepted value judgments consistently re- 
flected in the educational experiences suggested 
in the program? 

Schooling is an important phase of the induc- 
tion of young Americans into the democratic 
way of life. The emphasis should be in provid- 
ing experiences in democratic living. To the 
extent that school experiences conflict with ac- 
cepted American values, children are receiving a 
negative and harmful education. Democracy 
cannot be taught through authoritarian methods. 

4. Does the program utilize what is known about 
the development of children? 

This criterion calls attention to the impor- 
tance of bringing research findings to the atten- 
tion of teachers and of helping them use such 
findings in developing improved materials and 
procedures. 

5. Does the program teach important aspects of 
the social heritage? 

6. Does the program help children to identify im- 
portant issues and to deal with them? 

7. Does the program encourage social invention 
and improvement on the part of the learners? 

No one doubts that American children should 
receive an education which helps them adjust 
to the American way of life. This country’s 
social heritage is rich in its democratic values 
and institutions, in its record of accepting dif- 
ferent peoples and ways of doing things, and in 


its emphasis on getting things done. The social 
heritage should be taught as a living thing which 
has evolved over a long period of time, which is 
based on consequences, and which has a great 
capacity for adaptation to changing conditions. 

Although pupils in the middle grades cannot be 
expected to solve problems which are baffling 
statesmen, they cannot be expected to ignore such 
problems either. In dealing with issues of the 
adult world, children tend to concentrate on as- 
pects which seem real to them and about which 
they can do something. Hence the wide appeal of 
Junior Red Cross projects, of projects involving 
the adoption of schools in foreign lands, and 
other similar activities. Of course, pupils can 
best learn problem solving in dealing with is- 
sues and problems on the playground or in the 
classroom which are within their direct expe- 
rience. 


8. Does the program make effective use of com- 


munity resources in providing meaningful edu- 
cational experiences for the learners? 

The community provides many opportunities 
for identifying problems and for cooperating 
with adults in working out solutions. It also 
provides firsthand opportunity for observing 
social institutions and processes and for getting 
an understanding of “how things really work.” 
In making use of the community, teachers must 
be careful not to call on the same people and 
not to do the same things year after year. That 
could be an unwise and wasteful use of commu- 
nity resources! 


9. Is full use made of the program of available 


materials and teaching aids? 


10. Does the program insure that varied and ap- 


propriate methods are used in helping pupils to 
learn? 

Cooperative planning by teachers helps to in- 
sure that all available materials and aids are 
used. The differences among pupils make it 
essential to provide instruction which meets 
their needs rather than to compel all pupils to 
adjust, as best they can, to a rigid program of 
instruction. 


11. Does the program encourage staff cooperation 


to insure scope and sequence for any given 
group of learners? 

It is not necessary to pre-plan a program 
rigidly to insure scope and sequence. It is nec- 
essary, however, to keep a record of experiences 
which pupils have had in each grade. If the 
teacher feels that the program is becoming un- 
balanced, he should discuss this problem with 
his pupils and try to work out a solution which 
is acceptable to him and them. 


12. Does the program provide for horizontal in- 


tegration? 
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Since in the middle grades the same teacher 
is likely to provide instruction not only in social 
studies but in language arts, arithmetic, art, 
music, etc., such integration should be relatively 
easy to achieve. Yet there are teachers who 
rigidly schedule the school day and teach each 
subject with little or no reference to what is 
done in other class periods. 


13. Is provision made for evaluating the program 


in terms of changes in the behavior of pupils? 

It is trite to say that evaluation should take 
into account all the purposes sought through 
instruction. The ability to identify issues, to 
locate and use information, and to state con- 
clusions effectively are important outcomes and 
as such should be evaluated. So are habits of 
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ing effectively with others. This section cannot 
provide a detailed analysis of general objectives 
of instruction in the social studies. These are 
briefly stated by one author in the following 
terms: 


Accurate knowledge of man and society. 

Informed insight into man and society. 

Those skills essential to acquiring knowledge 
and insight. 

Loyalty to social ideals that forward the dig- 


nity of individual men and the brotherhood 
of all men. 


Ability to apply knowledge, insight, skill, and 
loyalty to daily living.’ 


extensive reading, attitudes which reflect a sym- Pte es has) Sesi ‘Studios th the Ele 
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pathy for, and an understanding of, other peo- mentary School. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1950. 
ples and their problems, and a capacity for work- p, 15-18. 


PART SIX 


Materials 


I. Selected Printed Materials for Teachers and Children 


Linwood Chase 


This section will present a short bibliography 
of bibliographies of children’s books that have 
usefulness in the social studies, names of pe- 
riodicals that have lists or reviews of books for 
children, a selected bibliography of recent 
books, and a list of travel information bureaus 
from which material can be obtained. 


Tools To Help You Choose Books 


All Americans, a book list for friendly children. 
St. Paul Schools, Elementary Grades, 1950- 
51. Free on request from the Library of 
Jewish Information, The American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. Fifth Edition, 1951. Compiled by 
a Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association, National Education Association, 
Association for Childhood Education and 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
More than one thousand titles in both the 
recreational and the informational fields, 
with well over a third of them having been 
published in 1945 and thereafter. 

Books of the Year for Children, 1950, selected 
by the Children’s Book Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America, 132 
East 74th Street, New York 21. 1951. 25c. 
Annotated, graded list of the outstanding 
children’s books of 1950. 

Cadwallader, Dorothy K., editor. Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Reading 
(Kindergarten—Grade 9), 1951-52. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman Street, 
New York 38. 10c. Published annually. 
Contains about 750 listings of over 40 pub- 
lishers, graded and arranged by topics. 
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Carpenter, Helen M. Gateways to American 


History. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1942. An annotated graded list of books for 
slow learners in junior high school. Gives 
synopsis, appeal, technical analysis and for- 
mat for more than 200 books in the Amer- 
ican history field. (New edition expected in 
1953.) 


“Children’s Books, 1950-51.” NEA Journal, 


40:567-68, November, 1951. Selected for 
the Joint Committee of National Education 
Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation by the librarians of the Denver pub- 
lic schools. 


Children’s Catalog. Eighth edition revised. 


New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. Price 
on application. The basic book tool for ele- 
mentary teachers and librarians. Lists and 
annotates more than 3400 children’s books, 
starring those recommended for first pur- 
chase. Its first section is arranged by au- 
thor, title and subject, and includes class 
number. Its second is arranged according to 
Dewey with price, publisher, and date. 


Cundiff, Ruby Ethel. Recommended Refer- 


ence Books for the Elementary School Li- 
brary. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 1949, 
50c. Lists and annotates a fairly extensive 
collection of basic reference tools of use to 
the elementary school teacher. 


Dratz, Eva M., comp. Aids to World Under- 


standing for Elementary School Children. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1950. 50c. Lists stories, readers, 
geographies and histories, films, scripts, free 
and inexpensive materials, and bibliography 
of bibliographies. 


Eaton, Anne Thaxter. Treasure for the Tak- 


ing: a book list for boys and girls. New 
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York: Viking Press, 1946. $3.25. An an- 
notated list, with books arranged under sub- 
ject. Age level is indicated for each book, 
and picture book to age fifteen is included. 


Hurley, Beatrice D. Children’s Books, for 
Seventy-Five Cents or Less. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, Washington 5, D.C., 1951. 
50c. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. Asia in the Social 
Studies Curriculum. 1951. 44p. 50c. Or- 
der from author, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn 10, N.Y. Bibliography of books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, and audio-visual 
materials for use in the elementary, junior 
and senior high school. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. Developing World- 
Minded Children: resources for elementary 
school teachers. 1951. 36p. 30c. Obtain- 
able from author (address above). Sources 
of materials on other lands and peoples and 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies for use in elementary schools. Includes 
materials for use by both teachers and chil- 
dren. 


Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1950. $6.00. A 
“must” book for every school library—large 
or small. An analysis of over 1800 text and 
trade books carefully graded with subject 
headings based on the study of curriculums 
offered throughout the country; especially 
valuable in the fields of science and social 
studies. Books for first purchase starred. 
By the same compiler: Subject Index to 
Books for Primary Grades (1943) and Sub- 
ject Index to Books for Primary Grades; 
First Supplement (1946). 


Strang, Ruth M.; Gilbert, Christine B.; and 
Scoggin, Margaret C. Gateways to Read- 
able Books. 2d edition. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1952. $2.75. An annotated 
graded list of books in many fields for ado- 
lescents who find reading difficult. Estimated 
level of difficulty of each book noted in par- 
entheses after the title with brief annota- 
tions that are simply written so that they 
may be used by the pupils themselves. The 
majority of the books are for 5-7 grade level 
of difficulty. All of the books have a high 
interest level. 
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Periodicals Having Lists or Reviews 
of Children’s Books 


Booklist. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. Semimonthly, $5 a year. An evalu- 
ated list, arranged by subject, of new books 
being published in every field. Includes a 
Books for Young People section; a Chil- 
dren’s Book section; and often a list of new, 
free and inexpensive material. 

Book Review Digest. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. Annual volume with monthly sup- 
plements. Terms of subscription supplied 
on request. Contains excerpts from reviews 
of a selected group of books with reference 
to where the complete review may be found, 
and indication as to whether the review is 
favorable or unfavorable. Many children’s 
books and book series are included. 

Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center. Pub- 
lished monthly except August, $1.75 a year. 
Chicago: Center for Children’s Books, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue. 
Careful book evaluations on new titles for 
children and young people; a list of inex- 
pensive reprints; and some references on in- 
structional materials, sources of materials, 
and useful articles in educational periodicals. 

Horn Book. Boston: The Horn Book, 248 
Boylston Street. Published six times a year, 
$3.00. Devoted exclusively to a considera- 
tion of children’s books including an evalu- 
ation of current books in addition to articles 
about authors, illustrators, and literature in 
general. 

Library Journal. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co. Monthly, $7 a year. Deals frequently 
with topics of interest to the classroom teach- 
er in his use of the library—the correlation 
of the library with a particular subject, or a 
book list of particular value to teachers of a 
certain subject. Includes a section of book 
reviews for children and young people as 
well as adults, a section devoted to records, 
to new films, and to books being made into 
films. 

Publishers’ Weekly. New York: R. R. Bow- 
ker Co. Weekly, $7 a year. Published by 
the book trade to sell their books. A source 
of information for books just published or 
about to be published. One issue a year is 
devoted to children’s books, another is a list- 
ing in early Fall of books to come out during 
the Fall, and a third, a Spring issue, on books 
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to be published during the Spring and Sum- 
mer. 

Subscription Books Bulletin. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association. Quarterly, $2.50 
a year. Analyzes and evaluates current ref- 
erence books. 


Recent Books for Middle Graders 


Since there are a number of well-known book 
lists available that can be used in building bib- 
liographies for the various content areas in in- 
termediate grades social studies, the only books 
listed here are the more recent ones. Many 
of them are newer than the latest publications 
of the standard bibliographies of children’s 
books. Grade range levels are indicated in 
parentheses. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The Pony Express. 
(A Landmark Book.) New York: Random 
House, 1950. 185 p. $1.50. (4-6) More 
concerned with the financial difficulties and 
the importance of the message delivered than 
with the adventures of the riders, although 
some of these are described briefly. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The Santa Fé Trail. 
(A Landmark Book.) New York: Random 
House, 1951. 181 p. $1.50. (5-7) An 
exciting, interestingly written, semi-fiction- 
ized account of the wagon expeditions in the 
early days of the Santa Fé Trail. 

Aulaire, Ingri, and Aulaire, Edgar d’. Benja- 
min Franklin, Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1950. 47 p. $2.50. (3-5) A pic- 
ture book biography telling the main events 
of Franklin’s life in a style that gives a good 
picture of the period in which he lived. 

Averill, Esther. King Philip, the Indian Chief. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
147 p. $2.50. (4-6) Story of this son 
of Massasoit and his war against the New 
England colonists in 1675. 

Baity, Elizabeth C. Americans Before Colum- 
bus. New York: Viking Press, 1951. 256 p. 
$4. (5-9) A semi-fictionized story of 
the Indians of North, Central, and South 
America from earliest times through the days 
of the Spanish explorers. 

Bauer, Helen. California Mission Days. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1951. 126 p. 
$2.50. (5-7) Simply written, factual mate- 
rial and excellent photographs tell the story 
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of 21 California missions from their origin 
to modern times. 

Belting, Natalia. Pierre of Kaskaskia, Pioneer 
Boy of New France. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1951. 162 p. $2. (6-8) Ac- 
ceptable historical fiction built around the 
efforts of a ten-year-old boy to save a mys- 
terious voyageur, suspected of being an Eng- 
lish spy, but who proves to be a French 
nobleman. 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Apache Indians, Raiders 
of the Southwest. New York: William Mor- 
row and Co., 1951. 157 p. $2. (4-6) An 
exceedingly readable story that presents 
these Indians from earliest times to the pres- 
ent with all their faults and good points. 

Brewster, Benjamin. The First Book of Fire- 
men, New York: F. Franklin Watts, 1951. 
40 p. $1.75. (4-6) Work of firemen in 
city and country, on fireboats, and in for- 
ests. Brief sections on ancient methods and 
equipment and firefighting around the world. 

Brindze, Ruth. The Story of the Totem Pole. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1951. 64 p. 
$2.50. (4-6) Stories of Indian legends as 
portrayed on the poles, and stories of the 
carving and erecting of specific poles. Bold 
and vivid illustrations. 

Buff, Mary M. The Apple and the Arrow. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 75 p. 
$3. (4-6) The story of William Tell told 
from the point of view of the son, Walter, 
from whose head Tell shot the apple. Covers 
the events of Switzerland’s revolt against 
Austria in 1292. 

Burnett, Constance B. Lucretia Mott, Girl of 
Old Nantucket. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1951. 192 p. $1.75. (3-5) An 
acceptable picture of a Quaker childhood in 
old Nantucket. The subject’s entire life 
from teenage on telescoped in a few pages. 

Busoni, Rafaello. Jtaly. New York: Holiday 
House, 1950. $1.75. (6-8) The emphasis 
is on the people of Italy and the forces that 
have made them what they are today. 

Chastain, Madye L. Steamboat South. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 233 p. 
$2.50. (5-7) A boat trip from Ohio to 
Texas was quite an adventure in the mid- 
1800’s and all the more so for twelve-year- 
old Amy who was making the trip alone. 

Coggins, Jack. Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles 
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and Space Ships. New York: Random 
House, 1951. 58 p. $1. (5-7) Well- 
written, interesting information about the 
history, present use, and probable future of 
rocket science. Fine illustrations. 

Cole, Davis. The Real Book About Trains. 
New York: Garden City, 1951. 183 p. 
$1.25. (5-7) A simply written history of 
trains from earliest to modern times with 
the emphasis on the development of railroads 
in this country. 

Collin, Hedvig. Nils, the Island Boy. New 
York: Viking Press, 1951. 92 p. $2. (3-5) 
Nils is a small Danish boy whose chief pleas- 
ures are in his boat and his pony. When 
Nils is nine years old his family moves to 
America. 

Commager, Henry Steele. America’s Robert 
E, Lee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
112 p. $3. (6-12) Story of Lee’s life is told 
simply but with great dignity and with more 
details about his part in the Mexican war 
than are usually included in his biographies. 

Considine, Robert B. The Panama Canal. (A 
Landmark Book.) New York: Random 
House, 1951. 179 p. $1.50. (5-7) 
Straightforward, interesting account of the 
building of the canal from the time of Co- 
lumbus when the idea was first considered 
to modern times. 

Coy, Harold. The Real Book About George 
Washington Carver. New York: Garden 
City Osta ON pam Gl.25 (527). A 
very readable biography covering Carver’s 
life from childhood to his death in 1943. 
Gives detailed information about his scien- 
tific experiments. 

Daugherty, James H. The Landing of the Pil- 
grims. (A Landmark Book.) New York: 
Random House, 1950. 186 p. $1.50. (4-6) 
Account of the Pilgrims from the organiza- 
tion of the Scrooby church through the first 
years of the settlement in New England. 

Du Soe, Robert C. The Boatswain’s Boy. 
New York: Longmans Green and Co., 1950. 
227 p. $2.25. (5-7) The time is 1812 
and the plot concerns a young boy who sets 
out to serve as a midshipman on the Consti- 
tution. His many adventures make a thrill- 


ing story. 
Eaton, Jeanette. Washington, the Nation’s 
First Hero. New York: William Morrow 


and Co., 1951. 71p. $2. (4-6) This book 
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will have definite value in the middle grades. 

Epstein, Samuel. The Real Book About In- 
ventions. New York: Garden City, 1951. 
191 p. $1.25. (5-7) A history of inven- 
tions from pre-historic times to the present. 
Covers major achievements in agriculture, 
communication, transportation, and industry. 

Evans, Eva K. People Are Important. New 
York: Capitol, 1951. 86 p. $2.50. (3-5) 
A vivid description of the ways in which the 
peoples of the world differ or resemble one 
another. The style is humorous without be- 
ing facetious. 

Fergusson, Erna. Lets Read About Hawaiian 
Islands. Grand Rapids: Fideler Co., 1950. 
128 p. $2.95. (4-6) Deals briefly with 
their history but the emphasis is on modern 
life and especially on the fact the Islands are 
a part of the United States. 

Fisher, Dorothea Canfield. Our Independence 
and the Constitution. (A Landmark Book.) 
New York: Random House, 1950. 188 p. 
$1.50. (3-5) The events of the time are 
seen through their effects on Debby and her 
family who live in Philadelphia. 

Foster, Genevieve S. Andrew Jackson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 112 
p. $2. (4-6) Gives a warm and intimate 
picture of Andrew Jackson from his birth to 
his death. 

Fox, Ruth. Milestones of Medicine. New 
York: Random House, 1950. 237 p. $2.75. 
(8-10) Fairly easy reading of fascinating 
accounts of some of the major discoveries 
in medicine from diphtheria antitoxin to 

_ penicillin. 

Frisch, Wilhelmine. The Storks of Lillegaard. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1950. 231 
p. $2.50. Though fictional it presents a 
good picture of family life in Denmark. 

Gorham, Michael. The Real Book About 
Abraham Lincoln. New York: Garden City, 
1951. 186 p. $1.25. (5-7). Much of the 
information presented in the form of anec- 
dotes which make interesting reading but 
result in a choppy style. 

Harris, Leila, and Harris, Kilroy. Lets Read 
About Australia. Grand Rapids: Fideler 
Co., 1950. 112 p. $2.95. (4-6) Text 
and photographs describe the land and peo- 
ple of Australia. The material is interest- 
ingly written. 


Havighurst, Walter. Life in America: The 
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Midwest. Grand Rapids: Fideler Co., 1951. 
144 p. $2.95. (6-8) Photographs are good 
and do more than the text to give an idea 
of the variety of ways of living and earning 
a living in the Midwest. 

Hogeboom, Amy. Christopher Columbus and 
His Brothers. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1951. 188 p. $2.50. (4-6) 
There is more about Columbus’ family, es- 
pecially his brothers, than is usually found, 
but somewhat glosses over his hardships and 
disappointments. 

Hurd, Edith T. Old Silversides. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1951. 31 p. 
$1.50. (2-4) Full page illustrations and 


easy text tell the story of a cross-country . 


bus both on the road and in the repair shops. 

Janeway, Elizabeth. The Vikings. (A Land- 
mark Book.) New York: Random House, 
1951. 175 p. $1.50. (4-6) In general 
the story is interesting and well told. 

Judson, Clara. Abraham Lincoln, Friend of 
the People. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1950. 206 p. $3. (5-9) A sympathetic, 
very human picture of Lincoln as a boy, a 
lawyer, a father, and a president. With 
Kodachromes of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety Lincoln dioramas. 

Judson, Clara. George Washington, Leader of 
the People. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1951. 224 p. $3.50. (5-7) Washington, 
from his boyhood to his death, is seen against 
the background of ‘his times which makes it 
valuable for that period in history. 

Kohan, Frances. Eagle in the Valley. Chi- 
cago: Childrens Press, 1951. 160 p. $2.50. 
(3-5) History, legends, and customs of 
Mexico are woven into the story as Juan and 
his uncle guide an American family through 
the country. 

Larom, Henry V. Bronco Charlie, Rider of the 
Pony Express. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1951. 48 p. $2. (3-5) Based 
on actual facts told by Bronco Charlie to the 
author of how as a boy he had a chance to 
take the place of a Pony Express rider. 

Leaf, Munro. History Can Be Fun. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 64 p. 
$1.75. (4-6) Simplified history in Leaf’s 
own style of writing and drawing. The re- 
sult is instructive and entertaining. 

Long, Eula. Chocolate; from Mayan to Mod- 
ern. New York: Aladdin Books, 1950. 207 
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p. $2.75. (5-7) Fictionized history of 
the discovery and development of chocolate 
told through the adventures of children liv- 
ing in the times and places where chocolate 
played an important part in history. 

May, Stella Burke. Let’s Read About Brazil. 
Grand Rapids: Fideler Co., 1950. 120 p. 
$2.95. (4-6) A useful book as a supple- 
mentary textbook on the history and geog- 
raphy of Brazil. 

McNeer, May Yonge. The California Gold 
Rush. (A Landmark Book.) New York: 
Random House, 1950. 184 p. $1.50. (4-6) 
Drawing upon diaries, newspapers, and other 
factual accounts of the era, the author shows 
the hard work, rough living, and lawlessness 
that were present and conveys well the ex- 
citement of the period. 

Millen, Nina. Children’s Games from Many 
Lands. New York: Friendship Press, 1951. 
214p. $2. (3-7) A useful and interesting 
collection of games from around the world 
with instructions easy enough for children to 
use by themselves. 

Nathan, Adele G. The Building of the First 
Transcontinental Railroad. (A Landmark 
Book.) New York: Random House, 1950. 
180 p. $1.50. (5-7) Told in a simple but 
graphic style. 

Neuberger, Richard L. The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. (A Landmark Book.) New 
York: Random House, 1951. 180 p. $1.50. 
(4-6) An account that makes exciting 
reading. Excellent map showing the out- 
ward and the return trips. 

Oakes, Virginia A. Willy Wong, American. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1951. 174 p. 
$2.50. (4-6) A ten-year-old boy living 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown struggles to 
bridge the gap between the ideas of his Chi- 
nese grandfather and his own desires as a 
modern American boy. 

Pannell, Lucile, comp. Holiday Round Up. 
Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co., 1950. 
335 p. $3. (5-7) A useful collection 
of stories and poems about the major holi- 
days and festivals of the year, beginning with 
New Year’s Day and ending with Christmas. 

Pratt, Fletcher. The Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. (A Landmark Book.) New York: 
Random House, 1951. 185 p. $1.50. (5-7) 
An account of the major naval battles of the 
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Civil War and especially the part played by 
the first ironclad ships. 

Raman, T. A. Let’s Read About India. Grand 
Rapids: Fideler Co., 1950. 128 p. $2.95. 
(4-6) Text and photographs show India 
as she is today and present some of the prob- 
lems that she will have to solve in the future. 

Reynolds, Guentin. Custer’s Last Stand. (A 
Landmark Book.) New York: Random 
House, 1951. 185 p. $1.50. (5-7) A 
well-rounded picture of Custer without over- 
plamorizing him or his part in the Indian 
wars beginning with his boyhood in Ohio. 

Schneider, Herman. Everyday Machines and 
How They Work. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1950. 192 p. $2.50. (5-7) A 
fascinating book about machines that are 
found around most houses with simple, clear 
explanations as to how they work. 

Shapovalov, Michael, and Walsh, Warren B. 
Let’s Read About Russia. Grand Rapids: 
Fideler Co., 1950. 142 p. $2.95. (4-6) 
Describes the geography, natural resources, 
and the people of Russia. Discusses the 
present Russian government. Photographs 
and maps. 

Shippen, Katherine B. Leif Ericson, First 
Voyager to America. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 150 p. $2. (5-8) 
Told with vigor and force, the story stays 
with the actual facts of Leif’s life in so far 
as they are shown. 

Steele, William O. Buffalo Knife. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. 177 p. 
$2.25. (4-6) A vigorous story of frontier 
life in 1782 with a thousand mile trip on a 
flatboat. The story of nine-year-old Andrew 
Clark. 

Stevens, William O. Famous Women of Amer- 
ica. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1950. 
174 p. $2.50. (7-9) Four-page biog- 
raphies of twenty-four famous women. 
Among them are: Pocahontas, Betsy Ross, 
Martha Washington, Dolly Madison, Saca- 
jawea, Clara H. Barton, and Jane Addams. 

Syme, Ronald. Champlain of the St. Law- 
rence. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1952. $2.50. (6-8) The story takes 
Champlain from his boyhood in the French 
town of Brouage to his death in Quebec. 
Emphasis on his efforts to establish perma- 
nent colonies although the importance of his 
explorations is not minimized. 


Tallant, Robert. 


Turner, Mina. 


Tutt, Clara. 


The, Pirate Lafitte and the 
Battle of New Orleans. (A Landmark 
Book.) New York: Random House, 1951. 
186 p. $1.50. (5-7) The author has 
drawn on letters and documents of the time 
to give as much information as has ever 
been known about the Lafittes and their fol- 
lowers. 


Tompkins, Stuart R. Let’s Read About 


Alaska. Grand Rapids: Fideler Co., 1949. 
112 p. $2.95. (4-7) Alaska is presented 
through numerous excellent photographs 
and clear, precise text. 


Trease, Geoffrey. Sir Walter Raleigh; Captain 


and Adventurer. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1950. 248 p. $2.50. (5-7) No 
attempt made to differentiate between fact 
and legend and little space given to Raleigh’s 
ideas of colonization. A somewhat swash- 
buckling biography. 

Town Meeting Means Me. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 48 p. 
$1.50. (2-4) A simplified explanation of 
town meetings—what they are, how they 
work, and what each person’s responsibility 
is in making them effective. 

Across the Shining Mountains; 
With the Trailblazers of the Northwest. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1951. 135 p. 
$2. (6-8) Stories of the pioneers to the 
Northwest from the La Verendrye brothers 
to the building of the Alcan Road. 


Weber, Alma B. Coonskin for a General; sto- 


ries of great American cities. New York: 
Aladdin Books, 1951. 313 p. $3. (4-6) 
Cities included are: Cincinnati, Hudson, 
N.Y.; Dallas, Detroit, Denver, Boston, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Redlands, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, New York, Richmond, 
Nashville, Topeka, Ogden. 


Weir, Ruth C. Leif Ericson, Explorer. Nash- 


ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 128 
p. $2.50. (4-6) A fictionized account 
told with vigor and drama that makes both 
the period and the people come to life. 


White, Anne T. Prehistoric America. (A 


Landmark Book.) New York: Random 
House, 1951. 182 p. $1.50. (4-6) A 
simplified account of prehistoric times told 
through the discoveries of bones, fossils, etc., 
that helped scientists piece together the 
earth’s history. 
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Yaukey, Grace S. Let’s Read About China. 
Grand Rapids: Fideler Co., 1951. 128 p. 
$2.36. A good revision of the 1948 edition 
with an added chapter on the defeat of the 
Nationalists by the Communists, and the 
joining of the Chinese Communists with 
Russia in the war in Korea. 


Yaukey, Grace S. Seven Thousand Islands; 
the Story of the Philippines. New York: 
Aladdin Books, 1951. 105 p. $2. (4-6) 
Much of the history told from the point of 
view of Carlos Romulo, whose father led the 
guerilla warfare against the Americans in 
1889, and who himself became a leader in 
the United Nations. 

Zaffo, George J. The Big Book of Real Air- 
planes. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 
1951. 24 p. $1. - (5-7) Full-page color 
illustrations and text describe modern planes 
of all kinds. Included are: missiles, jets, 
rockets, helicopters, war planes. 

Zaffo, George J. The Big Book of Real Boats 
and Ships. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 
1951. 24 p. $1. (3-5) Full page pic- 
tures from sailing dinghies to ocean liners. 
Sections on boats and ships that made his- 
tory; an explanation of nautical terms; 
small craft; signals. 

Zaffo, George J. The Big Book of Real Loco- 
motives. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 
1951. 13 p. $1. (1-6) Front end papers 
have a brief history of locomotives and pic- 
tures of eight early trains. Back end papers 
picture four types of modern switch engines. 
Three of the pages pull out to make full- 
color pictures, each three feet long. 


Addresses of Publishers: 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Aladdin Books, 554 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Capitol Publishing Co., Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York 

Childrens Press, Jackson Boulevard & Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 4th Avenue, New 
York 16 

Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22 

The Exposition Press, 251 4th Avenue, New York 
10 


Fideler Co., 40 Ionia Avenue, N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 

Friendship Press, 156 5th Avenue, New York 10 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New 
York 16 

Holiday House, 8 West 13th Street, New York 11 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Mass. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 South 6th Street, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 5th Avenue, New 
York 3 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 419 4th Avenue, 
New York 16 

Macrae Smith Co., 225 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Julian Messner, Publishers, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18 

William Morrow and Co., 425 4th Avenue, New 
York 16 

Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 
22 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Avenue, New 
York 17 

Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17 

The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York 17 

F. Franklin Watts, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19 

Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18 

Wilcox and Follett Co., 1255 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Travel Information Bureaus 


An excellent source of up-to-date informa- 
tion on foreign countries is the travel bureau 
or tourist office for that country. There is 
some unevenness of quality in their publica- 
tions. Some material only emphasizes pleasure 
attractions for the hit-and-run tourist but much 
material gives some insight into the history of 
a country, its outstanding scenic spots, and the 
ways its people live and work. 

In writing any of these bureaus for mate- 
rials the teacher should indicate the purposes 
for which they are going to be used. While it 
is an excellent idea to have a pupil write the 
request, it is probably wise procedure to have 
the pupil letter accompanied by a covering let- 
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ter from the teacher. Most countries are very 
desirous of spreading information and under- 
standing about themselves. They will welcome 
the opportunity of sending appropriate mate- 
rial to an American schoolroom. 


Alaska Tourist Association 
Juneau, Alaska 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


Austrian State Tourist Department 
48 East 48th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Belgian Tourist Bureau 
422 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


British Travel Association 
336 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Department of Resources & Development 
Ottawa, Canada 


Caribbean Tourist Association 
P.O. Box A 117 

Madison Square Station 

New York 10, New York 


Cuban Tourist Commission 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Danish National Travel Office 
588 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 


Dominican Republic Information Center 
507 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


European Travel Commission 

P.O. Box 331 

New York 10, New York 
This office represents twenty-one European 
countries. Address the Commission in the 
name of the country you want information on. 
Fifteen of the countries are given in this list 
in separate addresses, hence only the six that 
are not, are here given: Greece, Iceland, Lux- 
embourg, Monaco, Spain, and Turkey. 


Finnish National Travel Office 
41 East 50th Street 
New York 22, New York 


French Government Tourist Office 
Box 221 
New York 10, New York 


French National Railroads 
610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


German Tourist Information Office 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, New York 


Haiti Tourist Information Bureau 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Trish Tourist Bureau 
33 East 50th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Italian State Tourist Office 
21 East 51st Street 
New York 22, New York 


Jamaica Tourist Board 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Mexico Government Information Bureau 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


National Railways of Mexico 
120 Wall Street 
New York, New York 


Direccion General de Turismo (Mexico) 
8 West 51st Street 
New York, New York 


Netherlands National Tourist Office 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


New Zealand Government Tourist Burea 
153 Kearny Street ; 
San Francisco 8, California 


Norwegian Travel Office 
290 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


The Casa De Portugal 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


Puerto Rico Government Information Bureau 
21 West 60th Street 
New York, New York 


Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


South African Tourist Corp. 
475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Swedish National Travel Office 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 
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Swiss National Travel Office 
10 West 49th Street 
New York 20, New York 


Yugoslav State Tourist Office 
816 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


Spanish Tourist Office 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
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None of the South American countries main- 
tains separate tourist offices in the United 
States. For information about countries along 
the East Coast of South America, write the 
Moore-McCormack Steamship Lines, 5 Broad- 
way, New York. For the West Coast, contact 
the Grace Line, 7 Hanover Square, New York. 
Another source for information about the South 
American countries is the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


II. Multi-Sensory Materials for Middle Grades Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 


of learning in the social studies must be 

thoughtfully varied. Readings alone are 
not enough. Discussions without a solid foun- 
dation of facts are a waste of time. The use 
of concrete material which does not aid in an 
understanding of abstractions and an appre- 
ciation of vicarious experiences simply keeps 
the learner in a state of intellectual immaturity. 
There is a place for each type of learning ac- 
tivity in the growth of the individual and each 
type of learning has its place. Other chapters 
in this bulletin deal with the philosophy, psy- 
chological basis, and techniques of social stud- 
ies instruction. It is the purpose of this brief 
chapter to indicate the place of multi-sensory 
aids in social studies teaching, to call atten- 
tion to approved procedures, and to indicate 
the types and sources of available material. 


T: ACHIEVE maximum results the program 


The Place of Multi-Sensory Aids in 
Social Studies Teaching 


Pupils in the middle grades are concerned 
with the nature of the world about them and 
how it got that way. They also must build up 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes which will 
help them to improve, their world. Through 
the historical approach they come to under- 
stand how our ways of living came about. 
Through geography pupils learn about the 
earth’s resources and man’s use of them. Ele- 
mentary sociology, economics, and political sci- 
ence are introduced when needed. All this adds 
up to a pretty complicated task for middle 
grade pupils. Too often the result is half- 
understandings and confused concepts. 


Typical of what may happen is revealed in 
the story of the youngster whose version of the 
Lord’s Prayer went “Lead us not into Penn 
Station.” Evidently the railroad terminal was 
a real, comprehensible concept, whereas the 
word “temptation,” although a reality for the 
youngster, was not recognized by that term; 
consequently, he verbalized. Other verbaliza- 
tions may not be as dramatic or as noticeable. 
They may simply take the form of memorized 
answers which have little or no meaning to 
the reciting pupil. He makes practically no 
application of the ideas in his everyday living, 
and hence they are quickly forgotten when sum- 
mer vacations get under way. 

How, then, can we improve upon the quality 
of our teaching so that little Joe or Mary may 
find the social studies classroom to be a place 
in which learnings are real, concrete, and im- 
portant? How can we help make the past 
real and the far away significant? The thesis 
of this chapter is that we must introduce real- 
ism at every point where it is needed and de- 
sirable. This does not mean that we do away 
with books and learn only through direct con- 
tacts or realistic representations. It means 
that we use every means at our command in- 
cluding objects, representation, and realistic 
accounts written by those who were there or 
who have gathered reliable evidence concern- 
ing the far away or long ago. Constantly, how- 
ever, we should strive to give accurate meaning 
to such accounts so that written records may be 
skillfully interpreted. We should seek also to 
build up a facility in the use of media other 
than words. Through a carefully graded pro- 
gression the pupil should gain information from 
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field trips, pictures, objects, specimens, car- 
toons, maps, and other means of learning. 


Procedures for Utilizing Multi- 
Sensory Aids 


There is no one best way to learn from a 
motion picture, television program, or a map. 
It would probably be unfortunate if one best 
way was found. The needs of each commu- 
nity, each school, each class, and each pupil 
differ greatly. The material must be used to 
fill.a need and must be used in the way which 
will best help pupils to find out for themselves. 
As comforting as a regular series of steps may 
be to the beginning teacher, he soon realizes 
that he must adjust his procedure to the pe- 
culiarities in the local situation. The real joy 
of teaching and learning lies in the recognition 
of needs and of the devising of activities to 
meet the needs. The suggestions listed below 
are for the guidance of the teacher who would 
utilize modern tools of learning in creative 
ways. 

The teacher who would use audio-visual de- 
vices must plan in advance. The nature of this 
material makes it necessary for the person 
guiding the learning activities to arrange for 
the use of material, to set up apparatus and 
learning situations, and to see that the appro- 
priate aid to learning is introduced at the time 
when it is most needed. To be sure, the plan 
must be flexible in order to take advantage of 
opportunities as they arise and in order to meet 
the exigencies of the local situation. 

Showmanship of the highest order should 
characterize the classroom. The stage must be 
set so that knowledge and skills are not only 
desired, but are also possible. 

The teacher must prepare himself. This in- 
volves previewing motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and slides before presenting them to the class. 
It means going over the grounds of a field trip 
in advance so that maximum learning may take 
place and the smoothest and safest observation 
may characterize the “lesson on location.” 
First-class preparation insures a first-class 
lesson. 

The class must be prepared. They must 
know what to look for, what to do, and how to 
do it. Middle grades pupils want to learn; they 
have a natural curiosity which can be height- 
ened and focused by skillful preparation. 
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Maximum interest cannot be left to chance. 
It must be carefully.and skillfully guided into 
the right channel. 

The nature of the teaching tool must be con- 
sidered, and the proper tool must be used at 
the proper time. Just as a carpenter would not 
use a brace and bit when he needs a screw- 
driver, so the teacher should not use a motion 
picture when a chart or map would be a more 
efficient learning device. 

The tools should be used skillfully. The mo- 
tion picture should be presented smoothly; the 
filmstrip pictures should be held on the screen 
for the proper length of time; maps should 
involve pupil participation; tape recordings 
should be clear and distinct. It is not too 
much to require that the teacher be as skillful 
in the use of the opaque projector as the phy- 
sician is with a fluoroscope. 

There must be follow-up activities and prac- 
tical application of the learnings gained through 
the multi-sensory materials. One of the great- 
est weaknesses in Progressive Education (cap- 
ital P) and the project method lies in the fact 
that the project too often becomes an end in 
itself rather than a means toward more signifi- 
cant learning. Too often youngsters become 
proficient in butter making or weaving without 
realizing the significance of the exercise in 
which they are participating. We must be 
sure that educational movies do not simply 
serve the purpose of entertainment or release 
from recitation or drill, but that they broaden 
desirable understandings and build up useful 
concepts. 

We must evaluate the effectiveness and edu- 
cational implications of every means of learn- 
ing employed and encourage pupils to test the 
worth of every experience that they have. 
Pupils should be given increasing responsibil- 
ities in the social studies classroom, but they 
must also be taught to weigh consequences 
and to strive for better ways to help themselves. 


The Types of Multi-Sensory Materials 
Available 


In our effort to make the teaching and learn- 
ing process as vital and meaningful as possible, 
the class and the teacher should seek out the 
best of the available illustrative materials. In 
one instance we may go into the community 
to see an actual situation, and at another time 
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we may bring the situation into the classroom 
in the form of a motion picture. Which pro- 
cedure is best? The answer must be given in 
the light of the local situation. Certainly it 
would seem to be better to visit the local post 
office just a few blocks away rather than see a 
film about post offices in general. But sup- 
pose the purpose is to follow a letter as it goes 
to its destination by rail, bus, plane, or steamer. 
Here the limitation of time and space may 
make the motion picture the most efficient 
teaching medium. The choice of materials 
must be made in the light of the objectives 
toward which the group is striving and with due 
consideration to all such factors as time, ex- 
pense, availability, and school policy. Another 
factor in the choice of means of presentation 
might be a consideration of the interest-arous- 
ing nature of the medium and the amount of 
enthusiasm and variety it will lend to class 
activities. A class which has never had an 
experience with handmade lantern slides may 
learn a great deal from them, while a class 
which has illustrated several units with slides 
may be indifferent or bored by this approach 
and may need another type of activity. 


Among the multi-sensory aids to learning, 
the following might well be employed from 
time to time. 


Field Trips take the class out of the classroom 
to observe a place, process, or type of work which 
will add reality to their study. Remember, we 
can look and still not learn. Field trips need 
careful preparation, guidance, and follow-up. 


Real Objects brought into the classroom may be 
examined in detail. A modern tool, an ancient 
artifact, or an historical document may lend 
meaning to the present as well as to the past. 


The Blackboard may be used for drawing 
sketches, for outlining, for new words, and for a 
multitude of other purposes. 


The Bulletin Board affords a place for organized 
information in the form of pictures, graphs, 
charts, maps, posters, pupils’ work, book jackets, 
specimens, and the like. Remember, the best 
bulletin boards are those which call for active 
participation and reaction on the part of the 
viewer. Give pupils questions to answer, prob- 
lems to solve, and ideas to ponder. 


Projected Still Pictures have the advantage of 
furnishing a large lighted picture which stands 
still to be examined. Almost any paper print 
may be projected in modern opaque projectors 
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which accommodate pictures up to 10 by 10 
inches in size. The glass slide, another projected 
still picture, gives a good impression of light and 
shadows, is available in black-and-white or 
color either in the standard or miniature size. 
It may be viewed in a semi-darkened room. 
The filmstrip, a third type of projected still pic- 
ture, furnishes the class with a carefully edited 
series of pictures. 


Graphic Devices such as maps, graphs, and time 
lines help to clear up statistical and geographical 
concepts and at the same time endow students 
with skills in the use of instruments which will 
be part of their everyday adult lives. 


Construction Activities such as model making, 
candle dipping, homemade dioramas, shadow 
plays, electric maps, clay or soap modeling, salt 
and flour maps, puppets and marionettes, give 
the pupils experience in research, handicraft, and 
self-expression which may greatly increase un- 
derstanding and interest in the social studies. 
Motion Pictures give pupils a realistic insight 
into the movement and sounds of the world 
around them, or, through dramatic re-enactment, 
they may view events which took place in ages 
past. 

Television, in addition to doing most of the things 
which movies do, has the additional advantage 
of timeliness, for the viewers see history in the 
making and feel themselves to be a part of the 
current scene. 

Radio also has this sense of timeliness and is to- 
day more available than television in many of 
our classrooms. _ 

Recordings offer auditory experiences which are 
available when we want them, and they may be 
repeated and readily fitted into our lesson plans. 


Recorders of the tape, wire, and disc variety give 
us the opportunity to make recordings to suit 
our own purposes from radio, pupils, visitors, 
community leaders, and many other sources. 


Sources of Multi-Sensory Materials 


The most convenient and often the best 
source of multi-sensory material is in the local 
community. Here may be found pictures, spec- 
imens, historic remains, places to be visited, 
and a variety of real situations in which the 
students may play an active part. Then, too, 
local school boards are setting up central film 
libraries and materials centers. Here audio- 
visual materials may be obtained with a mini- 
mum of waiting and may be more readily fitted 
into the school curriculum. Each school should 
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also build up its picture collection, filmstrip 
library, museum or realia and representations, 
and eventually even a select group of motion 
pictures to be used year after year. 

«To assist classes in locating materials, sev- 
eral very good guides are now available. The 
first of these are the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
(950-972 University Ave., New York 52) Edu- 
cational Film Guide and Guide to Filmstrips. 
These two standard guides list materials in a 
title and subject index, and in a classified sub- 
ject list which gives title, source, release date, 
sale and rental price, and a brief description of 
the contents of the film or filmstrip. Each is 
published in an annual, cumulative volume and 
in quarterly supplements. 

To locate free films, filmstrips, and other 
materials consult the guides issued by the Edu- 
cators’ Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
Issued annually these guides are entitled Edu- 
cators’ Guide to Free Films, Educators’ Guide 
to Free Filmstrips, and Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Curriculum Material. Through 
the use of these guides classes may obtain much 
useful teaching material. The main test to be 
applied before the use of such material is “Does 
it contribute to a worthy educational purpose?” 

Publishing companies have recently begun 
the practice of issuing guides to teaching aids 
which are correlated with the texts which they 
publish. 

A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Ele- 
mentary School Social Studies published by 
Rambler Press (Brooklyn, N. Y.) lists out- 
standing motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides 
for the following units in the social studies: 
Circus, Citizenship, Clothing and Shelter, Com- 
munity Helpers, Community Life, Conserva- 
tion, Earth and Its Peoples, Farm Life, Food, 
History of the United States, Holidays, Home 
Life in the United States, Old World Back- 
grounds, Safety, School, Transportation and 
Communication, and Type Regions of the 
World. The exact title, length, source, price, 
and description of each aid is included. 

Sources of pictures, maps, posters, and rec- 
ords are not as well organized into guides as 
are films, filmstrips, and slides. Teachers wish- 
ing to locate such material will need to write 
for the catalogs of the individual distributors. 
A complete list of the addresses of leading dis- 
tributors may be found in the Eighteenth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social 
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Studies. For current offerings of publishers 
and producers, consult the department “Sight 
and Sound in the Social Studies” published 
monthly in Social Education, the official jour- 
nal of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

Other periodicals which will be found help- 
ful because of their reviews of audio-visual 
materials are Educational Screen, See and Hear, 
and Audio-Visual Guide. Valuable information 
concerning teaching methods and free material 
may be found in The Instructor and The Grade 
Teacher magazines. 

The teacher should not overlook the local 
audio-visual dealer as a source of information 
and material. The chances are that he can 
supply most of the catalogs of leading produc- 
ers, and furthermore he will often supply pre- 
view prints of filmstrips, slides, and pictures. 
By buying through him, it is possible to see 
what you are buying and not be forced to pur- 
chase from catalog descriptions. Furthermore, 
it is easier to get replacements, service, and 
satisfaction when purchases are made locally. 

Much of the success of any program of edu- 
cation depends upon the ingenuity of the teach- 
er. Pictures collected and mounted over the 
years are often superior to any series which 
may be purchased. Pupil-made material may 
often become a permanent part of the equip- 
ment for teaching certain units. Purchasing 
a few items each year soon results in a kit 
of materials which make teaching more effi- 
cient and learning more of an adventure. The 
wise use of multi-sensory materials may well 
increase the effectiveness of the teacher as he 
helps the boys and girls in the middle grades 
in their varied learning experiences as young 
citizens. 


THE Community as A RESOURCE 
Julian C. Aldrich 


The printed and multi-sensory materials 
which have been referred to in previous sec- 
tions may be parts of the resources of the com- 
munity. For many years, teachers have used 
community documentary materials and visual 
aids which have come from close at hand. 
Documentary materials are often lively ac- 
counts of ideas and events of recent times and 
of long ago. Preston tells of the use of diaries, 
such as those of Lewis and Clark, with fifth 
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grade children in Philadelphia, as one means 
of bringing history to life. Newspapers, let- 
ters, and magazines can also make the state 
and locality become alive. 

Pictures, maps, and photographs can tell 
many stories of both then and now in the local 
and in the larger communities. Files of old 
slides and motion pictures have been collected 
by museums for their value as representations 
of the times. All of these are very helpful to 
the teacher of the middle grades. 

It is of little value to list again the various 
techniques by which the resources of the com- 
munity may be utilized and to describe their 
use. Good accounts are available to show how 
alert teachers use resource persons, make edu- 
cational journeys of a few hours or days, make 
community surveys, and participate with adults 
or older youth in community projects. 

There may be some value in redirecting our 
attention to the purposes served by the com- 
munity resources which are utilized by the pu- 
pil and the teacher in a study of problems 
within the area familiar to children and youth. 
In the classroom, community resources pro- 
vide those concrete experiences which give 
meaning to education. Outside the classroom, 
they may serve to bring child and adult to- 
gether in community affairs, shortening the 
time necessary for ihe child or youth to learn 
that he, too, is a member of the community. 

1. The community serves as concrete data 
on cultural, industrial, political and geographic 
facts and relationships. These data are tan- 
gible, see-able, and describable. “A business” 
may be made real as children see “goods,” 
“selling,” and “transportation.” They may 
see “bookkeeping,” “stock,” and “deposits” 
made by the business representative. A talk 


‘with the businessman will give some under- 


standing of “management.” 

Political units may be seen on the map of 
the school district. The roads over which the 
children are driven by their parents are those 
over which the school busses bring children to 
school. A class may find that the homes of 
its members, when spotted on a map of the 
community, outlines the school district. The 
city and the county may be placed on the same 
map, and the centers of those governmental 
activities are accessible to the children. Such 
a map study can lead pupils on to investigate 
cultural gifts of the people from these areas. 
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From the school building, the pattern of 
land-use of the community may be seen: busi- 
ness centers, residential areas, manufacturing 
regions, and, possibly, agricultural sections. 
From a higher building, the pattern of trans- 
portation and communication may be traced. 
From the heights, the children may go to each 
aspect seen, and see it in detail. 

Historical meaning can be deepened through 
community study as well. Canals, old rail- 
roads, “ghost” towns, abandoned mines and 
works, even ox-bows which show old channels 
of a river are current data which tell of the 
past. Old newspapers, early histories, and the 
recollections of older people may offer real data 
of the early days of the community. 

2. The community may be seen as people 
seeking a balance of resources and how people 
use, and adapt themselves to them. The im- 
personality of the printed page and the com- 
munity agency may be overcome by talking to 
people. A local government becomes a part 
of one’s experience as children talk to the 
mayor, the county supervisor, the school board 
member, the director of the hospital, the busi- 
nessman, and the county agricultural agent. 
As these people tell of their work, an agency 
becomes a group of people working with and 
for their parents and the children. 

People run railroads, people manage busi- 
nesses, people lay and collect taxes—knowable, 
likeable persons from the dynamic elements of 
American life and culture. Some are the par- 
ents of the pupils, some are their relatives, 
their friends. The planning of social, economic 
and political life is done by these people whom 
the children may meet and know. 

To the community come people from other 
cities, states and countries. England, France, 
Germany, Japan, India, and the Pacific islands 
are represented in the community by people 
who have lived there and by some who are the 
products of their histories. ‘The World in Our 
Town” is a resource for world understanding. 

3. The community may serve as a case study 
to generalize about potentialities and limita- 
tions of individual and civic action. Children 
and their elders often romanticize about their 
own and other communities. The selection of 
a few aspects (the parks, the school, the high- 
ways) for generalization about the whole (“the 
best little community in the world”) may bol- 
ster local pride, but it does not lead to under- 
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standing. The community may be understood 
better as children study and describe their own 
and other communities. 

The city community is not better than a 
small town; it is different, yet it is the same. 
Greenwich Village in New York City seems 
strange to the visitor from Springfield. But 
both have their residential centers, their busi- 
ness blocks, the “town square,” their church 
groups, their friendship groupings, their blight- 
ed areas, and their historical sites. The same 
social classes, the same social conflicts are 
found in both. 

The study of democratic human relations in 
one’s own class and community has taken the 
place of studying discrimination in distant 
parts of the country. Baltimore’s study of its 
traffic problem serves to describe the political 
forces at work in Baltimore and all urban 
areas. A study of New York City’s food sup- 
ply funneled by water transportation and dis- 
tributed by a few centralized markets serves to 
highlight the economic processes at work in 
every town, even in rural villages. 

To a considerable extent, the analysis of a 
problem in one’s own community is an analysis 
of the problem in other communities, too. Stu- 
dents can hardly expect other communities to 
do what their own does not. 

4. The community may serve as an illustra- 
tion of regional, national, and international 
problems and trends. There is hardly a prob- 
lem which does not appear in one of its aspects 
in the local community. Shifts in population, 
search for sources of tax income, community 
betterment, social and economic class prob- 
lems, all appear on the local, regional and na- 
tional levels. The Federal budget and the 
town budget are sisters. Water planning in the 
Mississippi Valley is paralleled in the run-off 
in the county. Even the history of the nation 
has its specific illustrations in the history of 
the region and the community. 

But while communities have the same basic 
social, economic, and political problems and 
processes, children must also see how the par- 
ticular expressions of these problems and proc- 
esses differ. Feeding a small town is much 


simpler than feeding New York City. The re- 
lation of a metropolis to its hinterland is more 
complex than that of a small city to its coun- 
try. Natural resources and customs of the 
United States may cause our communities to 
behave in much different ways than European 
(or Asian) communities. 

Not only the problem, but methods of deal- 
ing with it show parallels. The story of “then 
and now” in the community will show con- 
flicts and adjustments between social and eco- 
nomic groups as they have tried to solve their 
problems. Nodaway County has tried for gen- 
erations to find a balance between its old agri- 
cultural way of life and a perennial attempt 
to “industrialize.” And this conflict is essen- 
tially similar to that of Mexico and Israel. 
Conflicts and adjustments may be found in all 
communities, in the various regions, in our na- 
tion, and in all nations. 


Some international problems may be seen in 
the community. Local products enter into in- 
ternational trade and may end as ECA goods. 
At holiday times one finds many illustrations 
of “imports” and “comparative advantage.” 
Local groups may be associated with others 
dealing with world problems (Foreign Policy 
Association, People’s Section of the United Na- 
tions). All problems of the local community: 
housing, political representation, taxes, peace, 
economic stability—all are problems of local- 
ities in other countries as well. 


The parallels between the local and larger 
communities should not encourage the teacher 
to oversimplify the problem. While the prob- 
lems may be similar, the approaches at dif- 
ferent levels and in different countries are 
affected by the history and institutions of the 
area. 


5. The community serves as an arena of ac- 
tion. It is in the local community that children 
may observe, participate and act. As they co- 
operate with their elders in the many commu- 
nity problems and enterprises which have edu- 
cational implications they can be guided in a 
sense of responsibility toward the common 
welfare. 
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SUMMARY AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Social studies programs for the middle grades 
present a kaleidoscopic picture, but within the 
varied, shifting scenes, elements are discern- 
ible which indicate marked progress during the 
past twenty-five years. There is now evident 
a genuine concern with the development of 
learning experiences which meet the needs and 
interests of maturing boys and girls as revealed 
in scientific studies of children and society. 
Teachers and other curriculum workers are 
seeking ways in which the social sciences can 
be drawn upon to help boys and girls grow in 
functional knowledge, basic understandings, 
positive attitudes, and the skills of social inter- 
action and processes of learning. As an out- 
come of improved planning and procedures, 
boys and girls are being given more and more 
opportunities to cooperate with their teachers 
and others in setting up goals and in develop- 
ing means for attaining them. Concern for 
logical thinking, self-discipline and social com- 
petence is expressed in the curriculum guides 
of all forward-looking schools. New and bet- 
ter ways of evaluating individual and group 
progress in the social studies and of diagnosing 
weaknesses and needs are being developed and 
utilized. 


Although there has been progress in the or- 
ganization of social studies programs during 
the past quarter of a century, there are still 
several basic issues, as indicated in Part One 
of this bulletin, on which schools differ in re- 
lation to curriculum planning. These issues 
need clarification so that teachers may be 
guided by a truer sense of direction in struc- 
turing the learning environment of their pu- 
pils than many now have. As a part of the 
pre-service and the in-service education of 
teachers, these and similar issues need to be 
thoroughly discussed as to underlying assump- 
tions and principles and implications for class- 
room procedures. In finding the solutions to 
the many confusing problems related to the 
learning experiences of children, the findings of 
recent research in the fields of child develop- 
ment and the social sciences, reported in Part 
Two, offer sound bases for improved curricu- 
lum planning for the middle grades. 


Another means of stronger foundations for 
meaningful, functional social studies and one 


which needs wider use is that of cooperative 
total-faculty and community-wide curriculum 
planning. Much more thought and attention 
need to be given to the values which result 
when all members of the school staff, parents, 
representatives of community agencies and the 
children themselves participate in developing 
plans for social studies learning experiences. 
More than continuity and sequence, important 
as these are, can be attained by a union of all 
educative agencies which influence the lives 
of children. Boys and girls need the strong, 
guiding support of common standards, ideals, 
and goals as they grow toward social maturity. 
How much might be achieved by way of moral, 
ethical and spiritual values, if common stand- 
ards on the part of the home, school, church 
and recreational agencies might supplant the 
many conflicting standards which children too 
frequently encounter in the varied aspects of 
their lives. Efforts toward this end need the 
encouragement of all persons concerned with 
curriculum development in the social studies 
for boys and girls in the middle grades.” 

A look ahead reveals a number of questions 
to which teachers and other curriculum work- 
ers should give more thought and attention 
than have been devoted to them in this bulletin. 
Illustrative of these are the following: 


1. How can social studies learning experiences be 
increased in effectiveness by the utilization of 
the social awareness of children in the middle 
grades? For example, is the role of the social 
studies to help the child who is suffering from 
effects of broken homes, poverty and crime to 
find happiness and to adjust himself to unde- 
sirable conditions over which he has no control? 
Should units on living together in the home and 
community be focused entirely on ideal condi- 
tions of happy group living? 


2. How can the social studies help children to un- 


1See Barksdale, J. A.; Thomas, R. Lee; and Vance, R. R. 
Curriculum Planning for Our Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee, 1952. “The content of 
this bulletin is to supply information needed by local lead- 
ers as they engage in the process of curriculum development 
and for teachers as they plan for the improvement of 
classroom teaching.” Available on request. 


2 Illustrations of many types of community cooperation are 
given in a photographic record of promising practices in 
Southern schools. See: Harold D. Drummond (coordi- 
nator), Promising Practices in Elementary Schools, South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1952. 
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derstand and adjust themselves to the effects 
of military preparedness programs on their lives? 
Disruption of normal home life, attitudes toward 
human life and many aspects of living on the 
part of men in service, fears of children in times 
of impending danger, as well as contacts with 
people in other parts of the world through gifts 
from relatives overseas, all offer opportunities and 
problems for persons who are planning learning 
experiences for children in the middle grades. 


3. How can social studies learning experiences uti- 
lize opportunities for broadened understand- 
ings through television? What is the role of 
the social studies in helping children to use this 
media of communication wisely and critically? 


4, What contributions can be made by the social 
studies to the growing problem of numbers of 
persons from other parts of the world—laborers 
from Puerto Rico and Mexico, Displaced Per- 
sons from Europe, etc.—in the local community? 
Equally important, how can the social studies 
learning experiences be planned to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the children of these families 
who are in the middle grades? How can these 
children and their families be used as resources 
for enriched social studies learnings? 

5. How can the social studies help boys and girls 
to adjust themselves to a period of history which 
is more fraught with change than at any time 
since James Watt’s improvement of the New- 
comen engine and its subsequent results? 


The greatest contribution which the social 
studies can make to the lives of children in 
this rapidly changing period of history is to 
give a sustaining spiritual equilibrium in terms 
of insights into human and spiritual worth and 
values. The development of value judgments 


takes on new significance in these days when 
the boy of ten comes to school dressed in his 
space suit equipped with radio antenna hat 
and inter-planetary phones. The issue of 
whether or not social studies learnings should 
be confined to the immediate in time and loca- 
tion becomes of more than academic import to 
the teacher who observes his pupils on the 
playground as they engage in the construction 
of GI Joe military barracks, space ports with 
rocket launches, and rocket ships. How can 
social studies learning experiences be so devel- 
oped that boys and girls will see beneath and 
beyond the mechanical and technological to the 
bases of human worth and dignity, to the foun- 
dations of freedom, personal liberty and re- 
sponsibility in relation to daily living? This 
is the supreme challenge for all persons who 
are engaged in social studies curriculum plan- 
ning for young citizens. 

We have progressed far enough to know that 
men may learn but, in the process, we have dis- 
covered, sadly, that they may learn to be slaves 
as well as they may learn to free themselves. It 
is not written in the stars which way the learning 
is to go. The choice is ours and our tradition 
beckons. What we must understand is that this 
tradition is an invitation to engage in the continu- 
ing quest to locate the frontiers of freedom. It is 
here that our teaching may find its controlling pur- 
pose. To protect freedom we must educate our 
students to be ever courageous in seeking out its 
meaning in the days which are theirs.® 


8 Hullfish, H. Gordon. “No Ivory Towers.” The Graduate 
Sera Record. Columbus: Ohio State University, July, 
1952. p. 7-8. 
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